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Daily  Newspapers  Sold  During  Fortnight 
Represent  Millions  In  Value 

High  Appraisal  Given  to  Sound  Circulation  Demonstrated  Again  in  Transfers  of  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Canton  Repository,  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  and  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader 


CIN’CE  the  first  of  May,  several  great  tion  of  the  figures  is  necessary  to  indi-  net  earning  value  per  circulation  unit. 
^  newspapers  with  an  aggregate  value  cate  that  the  new  high  values  noted  for  In  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Kansas 
running  deep  into  seven  figures  have  newspaper  circulation  and  goodwill  in  the  City  Star  sales  the  indicated  goodwill 
passed  to  new  ownership.  All  of  the  new  sales  of  the  Katis<^  City  Star,  New  York  value  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25 
ownerships  are  composed  entirely  of  men  Sun,  and  the  Chicago  Dailj^^Xews,  have  per  subscriber.  The  New  York  Sun’s 
with  established  reputations  as  newspaper  been  maintained  in  the  rei^snt  transac-  stated  price  included  other  elements  than 
e.xecutives,  or  are  dominated  by  experi-  tions.  newspaper  properties,  but  the  estimated 

enced  newspaper  men,  associated  with  No  one  any  longer  proix>ses  that  the  value  placed  on  the  Sun’s  circulation  was 
capital  from  outside  the  newspaper  goodwill  of  a  going  and  profitable  news-  even  higher  than  that  of  the  previous  two 
sphere.  paper  be  appraised  at  $10  or  $12  per  net  examples. 

Tpm  Havs  acrr>  announcement  was  made  subscriber— and  as  recently  as  five  The  Memphis  transaction,  in  which  an 

th^t  xhe^Brlfk)yn  StaLrd  Union  h^d  years  ago  this  figure  was  regarded  as  t^  average  daily .  circuladon  of  140.000 
nassed  for  a  price  said  to  approximate  general  application.  On  the  (morning,  evening  and  Sunday)  was  sold 

w  fMViniifi  fo  Insenh  T  Farlv  m-inat?inir  Other  hand,  many  experienced  newspaper  for  $3,600,000,  the  latter  figure  including 
Sff^to  hai  been  on  tKtaff  for  J  men  regard  the  prices  which  have  pr^  also  $m000  in  surplus  account,  ^e 
years,  and  a  number  of  prominent  and  m  recent  sales  as  too  high  to  be  goodwill  fipre  appears  to  be  above  ^0 

wealthv  citizens  of  Brooklyn.  Details  of  considered  as  permanent  values.  They  per  subscri^r.  The  morning  pd  Spday 
this  transfer  are  being  completed  as  this  reflect,  m  the  view  of  these  men,  the  tre-  ppers  are  long  established  and  profitable, 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  goes  to  mendous  gross  revenues  and  consequent  the  evening  edition  is  not  yet  six  months 

profits  that  have  come  to  many  news-  old. 

Most  important  among  the  numerous  Papers  during  1925  and  1926  with  cir-  The  Springfield  fader’s  sale  price  of 
transactions  listed  this  week  is  that  of  culation  increases  no  greater  during  that  $750.(X)0  (in  round  figures)  pd  its  sev^en- 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  from  penod  than  the  average  gam  of  the  pp-  daj^irculation  averse  of  rnore  than 
the  Commercial  Publishing  Company  to  '  mus  five  years,  and  of  course,  a  higher  2^,000  indicate  a  goodwill  valuation  in 
the  Commercial  .\ppcal,  Inc.,  headed  by  _ _ _ 


Col.  Luke  Lea,  publisher  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  and  Rogers  Caldwell, 
a  wealthy  Nashville  capitalist.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  a  morning  and  Sunday 
paper  with  more  than  1(K),()00  circulation 
daily  and  more  than  130,000  Sunday,  and 
the  Evening  .Appeal,  a  six-month-old  edi¬ 
tion  with  -44, 000  circulation,  passed  to  the 
new  ownership  for  more  than  $3,612,000, 
not  including  the  plant  and  real  estate. 

Another  famous  journal  to  change 
owners  this  week  is  the  Canton  (O.)  Re¬ 
pository,  an  evening  and  Sunday  paper 
with  37,0(X)  daily  and  32.000  circulation, 
sold  on  Wednesday  by  George  B.  Frease 
and  associates  to  Louis  IL  Brush  and 
Roy  D.  Moore,  who  already  owned  the 
Marion  (O.)  Star,  East  Liverpool  (O.) 
Review  and  Tribune,  Salem  (O.)  News, 
and  Steiibenz'ille  (O.)  Herald-Star. 

In  Springfield.  Mo.,  the  Lecuicr  was 
sold  by  H.  S.  Jewell  to  Stuart  Olivier 
and  G.  N.  Gunderson,  who  until  recently 
had  been  associated  with  the  former 
Frank  A.  Munsey  newspapers  in  New 
York  and  Baltimore.  Unofficial  reports 
of  the  consideration  place  it  at  $75(),0(X). 
The  Leader  has  about  25,0(X)  circulation 
evening  and  Sunday. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  added  another  to  his 
New  York  group  when  he  and  Frederick 
H.  Keefe,  associated  with  Mr.  Gannett 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  News,  stepped  across  the  Hud¬ 
son  and  purchased  the  Beacon  (N.  Y.) 
Herald.  The  price  is  said  to  have  been 
about  ^0,(XX).  The  (jannett  Newspapers 
■  now  include  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser, 
Elmira  Star-Gasette,  Elmira  Sunday 
Telegram,  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal-News, 
iirtvburgh  (N.  Y.)  News,  Beacon 

X-)  Herald,  and  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
CoMnVr-JVcTt'j,  the  latter  paper  having 
own  purchased  late  in  April. 

While  detailed  figures  as  to  the  ap¬ 
praisals  upon  which  the  sales  were  based 
I  are  not  available,  only  a  casual  examina- 


IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPER  SALES  OF  1927 

Transactions  involving  well  known  newspapers  or  newspaper  men  since 
the  beginning  of  1927  have  been  recorded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as 
follows: 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript  purchased  for  $200,000  and  consolidated  the 
Holyoke  Telegram. 

Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times-Press  purchased  for  $225,000  and  consolidated 
the  Middletown  Herald. 

St.  Johns  (N.  B.)  Times-Star  purchased  and  consolidated  the  St.  Johns 
Globe. 

Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times  sold  by  Frank  B.  Fildes  to  unnamed  group  of 
buyers  for  $360,000. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee  purchased  for  $400,000  and  consolidated  the  Omaha 
News. 

ff'inston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Ttcin  Cities  Sentinel  sold  by  Frank  El.  Gannett  and 
associates  for  about  $1,060,000  to  Owen  Moon,  proprietor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Star,  the  latter  an  evening  paper  which  was  immediately 
afterward  suspended. 

Netv  York  Telegram  sold  by  Frank  .4.  Munsey  Estate  to  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  for  price  unofficially  said  to  exceed  $2,500,000. 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune  purchased  for  $600,000  and  consolidated  the 
Des  Moines  Capital. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  sold  by  Frederick  I.  Thompson  to  Edwin 

D.  DeWitt,  for  unstated  consideration. 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  sold  by  syndicate  of  Tampa  business  men  to  S.  E. 
Thomason  and  John  Stewart  Bryan  for  $1,000,000. 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Times  sold  to  Frederick  I.  Thompson  for  unstated 
consideration. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Republican  purchased  and  consolidated  by  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette,  for  unstated  consideration. 

Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News  purchased  from  Charles  H.  Frost  Estate 
by  Frank  E.  Gannett,  Chauncey  F.  Stout  and  William  Morrison. 

San  Jose  (Cal.)  News  purchased  for  $200,000  by  G.  Logan  Payne. 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  purchased  from  William  Berri  Estate  by  Joseph 
J.  Early  and  associates  for  $901,000. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  purchased  from  Commercial  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  by  Col.  Luke  Lea,  Rogers  Caldwell,  and  associates  for 
$3,612,000. 

Canton  (Ohio)  Repository  purchased  from  George  B.  Frease  by  Roy  D. 
Moore  and  Louis  H.  Brush. 

Springfield  (Ohio)  Leader  purchased  from  H.  S.  Jewell  hy  Stuart  Olivier 
and  Gilbert  N.  Gunderson  for  about  $750,000. 

Beacon  (N.  Y.)  Herald  purchased  from  Mrs.  George  F.  Donohue  hy  Frank 

E.  Gannett  and  Frederick  H.  Keefe  for  about  $40,000. 

The  total  values  stated  in  the  sales  listed  above  amount  to  almost 

$12,000,000. 


e.xcess  of  $20  per  subscriber,  deducting  a 
third  of  the  price  for  tangible  assets. 

The  last  previous  .sale  in  Springfield 
was  that  of  the  Republican  by  E.  E.  E. 
Mejimsey  to  E.  K.  and  Joel  Bixby,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix 
aiui  Times-Democrat,  last  January.  This 
morning  and  Sunday  paper  had  an  aver¬ 
age  circulation  of  about  15,000  and  its 
sale  price  was  said  to  have  been  $190,000, 
indicating  a  good  will  valuation  well  in 
excess  of  $10  per  subscriber.  The  Re¬ 
publican’s  name  has  been  changed  to 
News  since  the  purchase. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal  were  sold 
this  week  to  Col.  Luke  Lea  and  Rogers 
Caldwell.  Col.  Lea  is  a  former  United 
States  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  is 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  prominent 
Nashville  capitalist. 

The  sale,  including  all  stock,  was  made 
by  the  Commercial  Publishing  Company 
to  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  a  new 
company,  the  officers  of  which  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

President,  Col.  Lea ;  vice-president, 
George  Morris ;  secretary-treasurer,  A. 
Bolin. 

Col.  Lea  succeeds  as  president  Lovick 
P.  Miles,  prominent  Memphis  attorney, 
who  became  president  of  the  Commercial 
Publishing  Company,  following  the  death 
of  C.  P.  J.  Mooney  last  December.  Mr. 
Miles  returns  to  his  law  practice.  He 
assumed  the  presidency  temporarily  be¬ 
cause  of  his  large  financial  interest  in  the 
company  and  also  because  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
many  years  and  early  in  his  career  had 
been  a  member  of  the  paper’s  staff. 

Mr.  Morris  is  editor  and  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Evening  Appeal,  which  he 
started  a  week  after  Mr.  Mooney’s  death. 
He  had  been  editor  of  the  News-Scimitar 
until  its  sale  by  Paul  Block  to  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  last  November,  and, 
according  to  (liol.  Lea,  he  has  had  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  with  the  Evening  Appeal 
from  the  start.  Its  circulation  is  now 
stated  to  be  more  than  44,(X)0  daily. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fauntleroy  succeeds  Mr. 
Miles  as  managing  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  .Appeal.  He  was  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  many  years  under  Mr. 
Mooney’s  regime  and  has  been  in  actual 
charge  of  the  news  department  for  a  long 
peri(^. 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  owners 
to  maintain  the  policies  that  have  made 
possible  the  ^owth  and  development  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal  and  the  Evening 
Appeal  and  to  preserve  largely  intact  the 
splendid  organizations  that  have  operated 
these  papers  so  successfully,”  Col.  Lea 
stated  in  his  announcement  of  the  pur¬ 
chase. 

Directors  of  the  new  company  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows: 

Col.  Lea,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Caldwell, 
E.  J.  Heitzeberg,  Enoch  Brown,  W.  E. 
Norvell,  John  M.  Branham,  Mr.  Miles, 
G.  T.  Fitzhugh,  Paul  Dillard,  Hardwig 
(Continited  on  page  23) 
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COOLIDGE  MAKES  A  NEW  RESTRICTION 
GOVERNING  WEEKLY  PRESS  MEETINGS 


Unanswered  Questions  Submitted  Must  Not  Be  Referred  to 
in  Stories — Crisis  Approaching  in  Press 
Relations,  Writers  Believe 


By  J.  BART 

\  t  n  U'nt 

■W  ASH1NGT(  )N,  May  18.— In  the 
’’  jiul.miient  of  many  nienibers  of  the 
Wa-hiniitun  corps  of  newspaper  corre- 
>lM)n<lents,  tlie  moot  (piestion  of  the 
news  elasticity  of  the  so-called  conter- 
ences  President  Coolidge  hohls  with  the 
writers  for  the  press  at  the  White  House 
at  ne)on  every  luesday  and  at  -1  o  clock 
every  Friday  afternoon  is  rapidly  ap- 
l)roaching  a  crisis. 

Simie  correspondents  are  even  won¬ 
dering  whether  Mr.  Coolidge  is  on  the 
verge  of  abandoning  abruptly  the  custom 
of  receiving  newspai)er  men  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  office  twice  a  week  just  as  I’resi- 
<lent  W  ilson  suddenly  decided  to  grant 
no  more  "interviews”  to  them.  And 
President  Harding  more  than  once 
threatened  to  so  decide. 

The  relations  between  President  Lool- 
idge  and  some  correspondents  are  no¬ 
ticeably  becoming  strained.  It  cannot 
be  stated,  however,  that  his  contact  with 
any  of  the  correspondents  are  “close 
as' was  that  of  the  usually  genial  Mr. 
Harding  or  the  often  imiietuous  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Only  the  correspondents  for 
a  few  New  Fingland  newspapers  may  be 
said  to  have  an  approach  to  the  Presi¬ 
dential  "ear.”  To  most  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  he  is  a  sphinx  who  keeps  them 
guessing. 

In  the  davs  of  Mr.  Wilson  the  urbane 
Joseph  Tumulty,  as  the  President’s  sec¬ 
retary,  received  the  correspondents  even 
when  ^Ir.  Wilson  w’ould  not,  and  gave 
them  many  a  “tip”  regarding  what  was 
jiassin^  through  the  Presidential  mind. 
Everett  Sanders,  Mr.  Coolidge’s  secre- 
tarv,  adheres  to  an  unwavering  policy  of 
silence.  The  correspondents  therefore 
seek  out  “Ted”  Clark,  Mr.  Coolidge’s 
obliging  private  secretary,  who  has  been 
with  Mr.  Coolidge  ever  since  he  first 
came  to  Washington  as  vice-president. 
Mr.  Clark  is  always  accommodating. 

The  latest  development  in  the  peculiar 
relations  between  Mr.  Coolidge  and  the 
correspondents  came  at  the  Tuesday  con¬ 
ference  this  week.  Mr.  Coolidge  then 
made  it  plain  to  the  newspapermen  pres¬ 
ent  that  he  did  not  desire  them  to  refer 
in  a  newspaper  story  to  questions  they 
stibmitted  to  him,  in  w'riting,  as  is  the 
invariable  rule,  which  he  left  unan¬ 
swered. 

.\s  Charles  Michelson,  veteran  head  of 
the  .Vrte'  York  World  bureau  here,  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  “  ‘No  comment  at  the  W''hite 
House’  now  joins  the  general  discard.” 

Following  the  President’s  request  re- 
centlv  that  he  no  longer  be  referred  to 
by  the  newspaper  men  as  the  “Official 
Spokesman.”  or  the  “White  House 
Spokesman.”  in  their  efforts  to  interpret 
what  he  might  have  to  say  to  them  when 
they  are  forbidden  to  quote  him  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  question  was  submitted 
to  him  in  WTiting  at  a  subsequent  con¬ 
ference  regarding  a  story  in  general  cir¬ 
culation  at  Washington  that  he  had  in 
his  early  political  career  once  sippied  a 
document  opposing  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  seelang  a  “third  term.” 

The  question  remained  unanswered.^  if 
only  because  Mr.  Coolidge  is  not  saving 
anything  about  the  widely  debated  “third 
term”  issue  which  just  now  is  agitating 
politicians  and  newspaper  writers  alike. 
Some  correspondents  left  that  conference 
and  wrote  stories  for  their  newspapers 
that  Mr.  Coolidge  had  refused  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  charge  made  by  a  certain 
Massachusetts  politician  that  the  Cool¬ 
idge  signature  had  been  affixed  while  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  to  a  “round  robin”  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  Roosevelt  should 
follow  the  example  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  not  trv  to  enter  the  White 
House  for  the  third  time,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Other  correspondents  made 
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III  I  meiiliuii  of  tile  incident.  These  corre- 
spoiulent.i  received  inquiries  subsequently 
front  their  editors  as  to  why  they  had 
left  the  story  unwritten.  So  one  of 
them  submitted  a  question  to  Mr.  Cool¬ 
idge  at  the  Tuesday  conference  tliis 
w  eek  as  to  wliether  any  question  left  un¬ 
answered  by  the  President  might,  in  the 
President’s  judgment,  be  worked  into  a 
newspaiKT  story  afterward.  The  gist  of 
the  President’s  reply  to  this  inquiry  was 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  ^lichelson  made  the  following 
comment  in  describing  the  situation  in  a 
dispatch  he  sent  to  the  New  York  World: 
“The  net  effect  of  the  new  rule  is  to 
make  the  White  House  conference  mere¬ 
ly  a  vehicle  for  the  issuance  of  such 
publicity  as  suits  the  President’s  purpose 
rather  than  a  means  of  letting  the  public 
know  its  Chief  Executive’s  views  on 
matters  of  public  interest. 

“It  is  really  a  corollary  to  this  idea 
that  the  newspapers  would  abstain  from 
criticism  of  the  administration’s  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  which  have  frequently 
been  broached  at  these  conferences,  and 
which  formed  the  text  of  the  President’s 
recent  speech  in  New  York.” 

J.  Fred  Essary,  chief  of  the  Wasliing- 
ton  bureau,  Baltimore  Sun,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment :  “When  Mr.  Coolidge 
holds  back  legitimate  questions  submitted 
to  him  by  accrexlited  correspondents  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty  to  keep  the  pub¬ 
lic  informed  as  to  what  may  lie  the  White 
House  attitude  upon  issues  involving  the 
people  of  the  L'niteel  States,  my  opinion 
is  he  is  making  the  so-called  presidential 
conferences  with  newspapermen  a  one¬ 

sided  proposition  from  which  the  presi¬ 
dent  alone  can  benefit.  He  constricts 

legitimate  newspaper  correspondence  and 
netvs  gathering;  he  put  himself  in  the 
Itosition  of  seeking  to  use  nevvsi>aper  cor¬ 
respondents  for  personal  political  and 

party  purposes." 

“Raymond  G.  Carroll,  chief  of  the 

Washington  bureau  of  the  Philadelphia 
Puhlic  Ledgers  and  the  Xew  York  F.ve- 
iiiiig  Post,  said:  “In  my  humble  judgment, 
1  believe  the  importance  of  the  situation 
has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  There  is  a 
palpable  effort  of  the  part  of  certain  cor¬ 
respondents  writing  for  partisan  or  anti- 
Coolidge  newspapers  to  belittle  and  under¬ 
mine  Mr.  Coolidge  and  his  administration. 
The  Hoover  -  Kellogg  story  was  only 
one  example.  Sure  the  President  cannot 
be  expected  to  reply  to  questions  obvious¬ 
ly  submitted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
either  embarrassing  him  or  his  administra¬ 
tion,  or  of  making  political  capital  at  his 
per.sonal  expense.” 

Paul  1.  McGahan,  Washington  bureau, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  “T  was  present 
at  Tuesday’s  conference  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  this  week,  and  I  came  away  with  the 
opinion  that  the  President  had  acted  ex¬ 
actly  within  his  rights.  I  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  President  should  be  expected 
to  answer  or  discuss  every  question  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him.  If  he  were  to  pursue  such 
a  silly  policy  what  would  there  be  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  being  placed  in  a  false  posi¬ 
tion  by  those  who  for  obvious  reasons 
would  like  to  employ  the  White  House 
conferences  as  a  vehicle  for  partisan  or 
political  attacks  upon  the  President  and 
his  administration?” 

COMBINATION  BROKEN 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledgers  Announce 
Change  in  Rate  Policy 

.■\  change  in  policy  whereby  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  fPa.)  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sutidav  Public  Ledgers  will  be  sold  either 
in  combination  or  separately  was  an¬ 
nounced  May  14  by  John  C.  Martin,  vice- 
president  of  the  Curtis-Martin  News¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Martin,  in  announcing  the 


cliange  which  l)ecame  effective  May  15, 
.'aid  it  was  in  line  with  his  newspaper’s 
desire  to  “co-ojierate  with  the  advertiser 
ai.d  his  agent  in  every  way  iiossible  to 
make  advertising  most  profitable.” 

.\  cash  discount  of  two  jier  cent  will  be 
given  when  bills  are  pai<l  by  the  15th  of 
the  month  following  in.sertion  in  any  of 
the  Curtis-M.irtin  .Newspaix-rs  and  also 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Martin 
.-aid. 

.\'ew  rate  cards  are  heitig  prepared. 

REPORTER  IS  ARRESTED 
IN  ATLANTIC  CASE 

Fred  Thompson  of  Boston  Post  Charged 
with  Procuring  Commission  of 
a  Felony  in  Getting 
Smith  Article 

(B.v  telegraph  to  Edituk  &  Pcblisiier) 

liOSTox,  May  19. — Fred  H.  Thompson, 
rejHirter  for  Boston  Post,  was  arrested 
yesterday  at  his  home  in  Newton  on  a 
warrant  charging  him  with  being  a  fugi¬ 
tive  from  justice  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  in  connection  with  the  al¬ 
leged  larceny  of  pages  from  the  Atlantic 
Mtnithly  containing  the  Governor  .Alfred 
Smith  article  on  Catholicism  and  the 
Presidency. 

-A  warrant  was  issued  by  the  Newton 
court  at  tlu'  request  of  the  Concord. 
.N.  H.,  iKilief.  and  Herbert  Rainie,  Merri¬ 
mack  countji-  .solicitor.  The  specific 
charge  in  the  warrant,  which  is  return¬ 
able  in  the  Concord  court,  is  procuring 
the  commission  of  the  crime  of  larceny 
by  William  E.  Callahan  by  inducing  him 
to  steal  eight  printed  pages,  numbered 
721-728,  of  the  Alay  issue  of  the  .Atlantic 
Alonthly,  the  pages  being  copy  of  Smith’s 
reply  to  Charles  C.  Marshall’s  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  previous  issue.  The  warrant 
places  a  value  of  on  the  pages. 

Thompson  was  released  on  $1,000  bail 
for  arraignment  in  Newton  Court.  Cal¬ 
lahan,  formerly  employed  as  night  watch¬ 
man  at  the  Rumford  Press,  Concord, 
printers  of  the  .Atlantic  Monthly,  was 
also  arrested  yesterday  in  that  city, 
charged  with  larceny. 

It  is  alleged  he  stole  from  the  plant 
copies  of  the  magazine  containing  the 
article.  Callahan  was  released  in  $12,(X)0 
hail.  The  value  of  the  printed  pages  as 
named  in  the  warrant  is  the  value  which 
Thompson  is  said  to  have  placed  on 
them  with  Callahan. 

Thompson,  Thursday,  pleaded  not 
guiltv,  and  the  case  was  continued  to 
May  24. 

WRIGHT  NEW  PRESIDENT 
NEW  ENGLAND  DAIUES 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette  Publisher 
Named  to  Succeed  William  J. 
Pape  at  Annual  Meeting 
in  Boston 


Robert  L.  Wright,  publisher  of  the 
llaz'erhill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  .Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  Boston,  May  17,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  J.  Pape,  of  the  Waterbary 
( Conn.)  Kepublican-American. 

Other  officers  elected  were;  Howard 
C.  Rice.  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer, 
vice-president;  James  M.  Langley,  Con¬ 
cord  (N.  H.)  Monitor,  secretary  (re¬ 
elected),  and  Charles  L.  Fuller,  Brock¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  treasurer  (re¬ 
elected). 

The  Board  of  Governors  includes  the 
officers  and  the  following,  elected  at  the 
meeting:  Julius  Mathews,  Buldeford 
(Me.)  Journal;  John  .A.  Muehling,  Man- 
ehester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader;  David 
A\'.  Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press; 
George  B.  Utter,  IVesterly  (R.  1.)  Sun; 
Theodore  Bodenwein,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day;  George  F.  Booth,  JVorces- 
fer  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette;  William 
H.  Reed.  Taunton,  (Mass.)  Gazette 
William  J.  Pape,  IVaterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican- American. 

Frank  E.  Phillips  was  re-elected  man¬ 
ager  of  the  association. 


BORAH  MAY  SPEAK  AT 
DENVER  1.  A.  A.  MEET 

Hoover  Informs  Association  Flood  Com¬ 
mission  Has  Taxed  His  Time  and  He 

May  Be  Unable  to  Attend  Adver¬ 
tising  Convention  June  26-29 

Senator  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho 
may  be  a  speaker  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  -Advertising 
.Association  to  be  held  in  Denver  lum- 
26-29. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  of  the  .A'ca-  York 
Sun,  and  chairman  of  the  “Gn-to-Den- 
ver”  committee,  went  to  Washington 
with  Frederic  W.  Hume,  vice-chairman 
of  the  program  committee,  on  Thursday 
this  week  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  This 
action  was  taken  when  word  was  re¬ 
ceived  this  week  from  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Hoover,  to  the  effect  that  his  work 
in  the  flood  district  had  taken  up  so 
much  of  his  time  that  he  believed  he 
would  he  unable  to  go  to  Denver  to 
attend  the  I.  .A.  .A.  convention. 

Other  plans  for  the  convention  are 
rapidly  rounding  into  shape.  C.  K. 
Woodbridge,  association  president,  came 
to  New  York  this  week  to  put  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  on  his  annual  repsirt,  which 
contains  an  important  recommendation 
regarding  the  future  of  1.  .A.  .A.  and 
is  to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form  for 
distribution  prior  to  the  convention. 

.A  meeting  of  prominent  leaders  in  the 
organization  has  also  been  called  in  New 
A’ork  for  Monday,  May  23,  at  which  a 
suggestion  for  the  1927-28  program  of 
I.  .A.  -A.  will  be  discussed. 

Meanwhile  advertising  clubs  in  various 
cities  throughout  the  country  are  piling 
up  reservations,  and  the  number  of  those 
attending  it  was  said  this  week  would 
easily  pass  1,000. 

The  .Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  will  send  an  unusually  strong 
delegation.  Detroit  is  bidding  for  the 
privilege  of  entertaining  the  convention 
there  in  1928.  Clinton  F.  Berry,  assist¬ 
ant  vice-president  of  the  Union  Trust 
Corrpanv,  is  president  of  the  .Adcraft 
Club. 

NAMED  FEATURE  AD  MANAGER 

Newark  Department  Store  Creates  New 
Post  for  Hirschmann 

I.  .A.  Hirschmann.  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  L.  Bamberger  & 
Company  store.  Newark,  has  been  ap- 
ixiinted  advertising  manager  in  charge  of 
feature  advertising.  He  will  lie  succeeded 
alxiut  June  15  by  Herbert  S.  Waters,  for 
the  past  two  years  assistant  director  of 
publicity  of  the  AA’illiam  Hengerer  Com¬ 
pany  store,  Buffalo. 

The  appointment  of  Air.  Hirschmann 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  manager 
in  charge  of  feature  advertising  marks 
a  departure.  Clayton  E.  (iibbs  remains 
as  advertising  manager,  and  Mr.  Hirsch¬ 
mann  gives  up  his  duties  as  assi.stant. 
and  continues  to  sprmsor  store  publicity 
through  demonstrations,  exhibits,  etc., 
under  Walter  S.  Aloler,  the  store’s  pub¬ 
licity  director. 


SOUTHERN  CLUBS  TO  MEET 


John  A.  Park  to  Adslrest  Third  Diitrict 
1.  A.  A.  Convention 

John  .A.  Park,  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times,  and  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  will 
represent  the  daily  newspapers  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  third  district  of 
the  International  Advertising  .Association 
to  be  held  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  May 
23-24. 

Other  speakers  will  include;  R.  D- 
Douglas,  vice-president  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  Bank  &  Trust  Company.  “Psy¬ 
chology  in  .Advertising” ;  DeSales  Harri¬ 
son,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  m 
charge  of  advertising.  Coca  Cola^  (Tom- 
pany,  “.Advertising  and  the  Nations 
Drink” ;  and  St.  Elmo  Massengale.  ;ire'' 
dent  of  the  Massengale  .Advertisuig 
Agency,  .Atlanta,  on  “The  Place  of  tk 
.Advertising  .Agency  in  Building  the 
South.” 
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LAUNDRIES  PLAN  BIG  FREE  PUBLICITY  RAD 

Remarkable  Prospectus  Gives  Magazines  the  Money  and  Newspapers  the  Chance  to  Sell  Local  Laundry- 
- What  Appropriation  Might  Buy  in  Straight  National  Newspaper  Campaign 


men 


OMMS  now  the  laundry  business  to  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Sacramento.  Cal.  The  The  million  dollar  aniiroi.riatii  ii  mii;ht  mw>|)aiier  and  m.ie.i.  im 
plead  tor  justice  before  the  great  total  of  "readers"  was  reached  by  mnl-  thus  just  'queeze  througli  the  year,  with  a  national  se.ile.  an<l  in  l‘C<i.  the  w.i^h 
American  Public.  "  tiplying  by  four  the  stated  circulation  no  allowance  for  .administration  exiKUse  ing-machine  people  are  s.iid  to  haxi  -ol 

With  pledged  funds  e.xpected  to  total  of  each  magazine  in  each  city.  The 
$1,00(U>UO  a  year  for  the  next  four  years,  results  are  startling: 

tlie  laumlrv  owners  in  association  as-  In  L  rawfordsville.  Ind..  a  town  of  10.- 

>embled  propose  to  keep  a  daily  barrage  -Ot)  people,  the  magtuines  are  credited 

of  publicity  before  the  American  house-  "iih  16.3J0  "readers  - . . 

wife  during  that  period  and  to  raise  the  . . 

annual  volume  of  their  industry  to  ?1,- 
OOd.lKXlIHX)  by  1930. 

Their  method  in  brief  is — 

1.  Paid  advertising  in  "dominant 
magazines.” 

Mat  service  to  members  of  the  as- 


ir  one  tor  every 
man.  woman  and  babv  in  the  town,  in- 


COMliS  now  the  laundry  business  to  Atlanta,  tia.;  and  >acramento.  i„ai.  me  me  mtiiion  dollar  appropnaiii  n  nngni  mw>|)aper  and  m.ig.i.  nn  -I'.ice.  lioilt 

for  iiiNtice  before  the  great  total  of  "readers"  was  reached  by  mul-  thus  just  'queeze  througli  the  year,  with  a  national  se.ile.  anil  in  tin-  w.ivh- 

.  <ld 

or  the  cost  of  preparing  the  attractive  copy  equipment  \alned  at  Sl.x’.'.lHid.iKMi  ,.n  an 

that  is  planned,  with  no  allowance  for  advertising  investment  of  alH.nt 
the  advertising  continental  broadcasting  I.IKI.  or  little  more  than  .'  per  cent.  The 

of  the  contest  news  hy  radio,  with  no  laundryowners'  asMa'iatiin  f..lder  ;ets 

allow;ancc  for  the  making  of  newspaper  forth  that  the  wa>hing-machine  '.ilt 'tnen 

matrices,  poster.s.  wagon-signs,  p.ickage  to.ok  away  from  the  l.itindry  indn>try 

eluding  all  illiterates,  non  F.nglish-read-  .itul  direct-mail  inserts  and  dealer-helps  last  >ear  the  "almo>t  inconceivable  total 

ing.  blind  and  otherwise  uninterested  folks,  that  the  retail  laundries  are  promistxl  in  of  l.lOl.^i'JU.MU  pounds  of  washing" 

Iti  Fargo,  X.  D.,  with  a  population  of  retitrn  for  their  contributions.  $52,8^>.'.533  out  of  the  lautidryman's 

.aVwt  25,(>00,  the  ntagazjnc  "readers  are  Hither  the  magazine  schedule  as  adver-  pockets. 

given  as  totalling  39.70a.  tised  represents  Itopes  rather  than  plans,  The  tiew^paper  appri.pnatiotis  of  only 

S,acramento's  100.000  people  become  the  copy  atid  space  demonstrated  in  the  two  washing-machine  companies— the 

.sociation  for  use  at  members’  expen.se  iif  107.3(U  magazine  readers  by  the  laundry-  promotion  folder  bespeak  an  ideal,  rather  Maytag  and  tin-  Syracuse,  total  more  than 

local  newspapers.  owners’  adding  machine.  than  a  practical  disjilay  of  the  associa-  $2,5tK».0()0.  It  was  the  instrument  by 

3.  Organized  effort  to  secure  many  Ry  the  same  apparatus,  the  total  num-  tion’s  message,  or  the  promoters  have  which  the  greater  part  of  the  SlSa.tKNi.- 
favorable  stories  and  articles  in  news-  her  of  magazine  "readers"  reachetl  by  the  sadly  miscalculated  the  amount  of  money  (KH)  proiluction  of  machines  was  sold, 

papers  and  magazines.  chosen  list  is  set  down  as  exceeding  72,-  neetled  to  execute  their  ambitious  pro-  - 


All  of  which,  freely  translated,  means  OOD.tXX) 
that  the  laundry  owners  intend  to  brush 


mises.  Certainlv  a  million  dollars  ex- 


That  is  the  disnlav  of  wares  to  be  sold  nended  in  the  magazines  as  outlined  above 


year  with 

which  these  laundryowners  proii<..si-  to 
sell  their  intangibles,  to  overcome  the 


subtle  touches  that  will  make  Madam  individuals  elect  to  do  t^ically  in  order  fied  its  double-page  display  of  the  mag- 


anes,  an  extremely  useful  allotment  of 


disconnect  the  washing-machine  and  send  to  get  returns  on  their  contribution  to  azine  case  with  these  paragraphs:  approxiniatdv*^<lYt'''ai!'*- 

the  clothes  to  the  association  rnember  to  the  magazine  fund.  "Xo  guarantee  has  been  made  to  any-  purchased  in  eveA'  dadv  ^new'spaper  of 

be  delivered  by  adroit  “nc'vs  pieces  that  thjs  entire  list  of  magazines  the  2.()(K)  published  in  the  I'niied*  States, 

the  newspapers  will  be  delighted  to  print  publications — and  a  ma,gazine  page  is  will  be  use<l.  We  must  raise  our  four  One  thousand  lines,  or  half 
for  the  sake  of  lilhng  their  gaping  col-  bought  for  the  total  circulation  and  not  for  million  dollars  to  u.se  this  large  space, 
umns.  _  _  the  numlier  of  "readers”  in  any  desig-  We  must  have  the  entire  amount  or 


Air.  L.  C.  Rail,  as  director  of  the  sales  market  area — follow^ . 

promotion  department  of  the  Laundry- 

owners’  National  Association  of  the  Saturday  Kvenmg  Po.st,  double 

I’nited  States  and  Canada,  will  be  as-  page.  4  colors .  $19,0(M) 

the  free  publicity  campaign  by  Literary  Digest,  page  4  colors..  6.000 


some  of  these  magazines  will  have  to  be 
driqiped." 

It  is  tlien  set  forth : — 

"City  quotas  have  been  established  on 


page,  in 

every  individual  daily  can  he  boiiglu  for 
$113,000  or  ten  half  pages  in  the  course 
of  a  year — about  the  same  amount  of 
space  measured  on  an  "acreage"  basis  as 
is  affortled  by  the  listed  magazines,  but 
with  double  the  circulation  afforded  hv 


sisted  in  the  free  publicity  campai^  by  ^t.  pa^  4  colors . .  ^;r.^zi^  tlie  m;;^hier36^  U  i  dM  v  a^ 

"natumally  kmown  au  horit.es  and  writer^  Con,ers.  page  4  .  a./^  "readers”  listed  and  siib.scril.ing  members  lX.OOO.IKM)  dailv.  '  ^ 

on  home  economics,  according  to  the  i-inertv,  page,  4  colors. .  o,auu  _  _  _ .V  . 


on  home  economics,”  according  ,  ,,  ^ 

handsomely  printed  dixument  in  which  W  oman  s  Home  Companion,  page 
the  need  of  the  advertising  fund  is  made 
known  to  the  members  of  the  association. 

No  note  is  made  in  this  28-page  Iwoklet, 
by  the  way,  that  the  men  who  conceived 
and  wrote  it,  the  artists  who  created  the 


of  the  association  are  informed  that  they 
-i  colors  '  ..'.'^.7?  8  200  "'H  re(|uircd  to  pay  only  for  the 


Ladies’  Home  Journal,  doifble 
page,  4  colors .  23,000 


1  hat  space  would  all  be  in  black  aiwl 
white,  without  the  fanev  reil  lines  and 


amount  of  magazine  circulation  that  thp  j-reen  gadgets  that  decorate  the  siiecimen 


ecieve  in  their  own  territory.  The 


page,  t  voioi  > .  .i.'.vnnr  -  ,  -  --  - - ---  magazine  pages.  Rut  black  and  white 

True  Story.  1  page .  4.300  quotas,  it  will_  be  noted,  are  determined  space  was  what  most  of  the  Maytag  and 


Pictorial  Review,  1  page,  4  colors  12,000 
illustrations,  the  engravers  and  printers  Good  Housekeeping,  1  page,  2 

who  prepared  it  for  the  public  did  their  colors  . . . . .  3,_(^ 

work  for  the  good  of  the  cause  or  credit  M  Calls.  1  page,  _  colors .  8,4(K) 

of  a  printed  line  on  the  front  page.  .  . 

■ '  "  Total  rate  for  one  insertion 


Syracuse  appropriations  of  $2,330,000 
purchased  and  black  and  white  space  sold 


CONSTRUCTION  WORK  STARTED  ON  NEW 
MONTGOMERY  JOURNAL-TIMES  PLANT 


on  the  basis  of  four  readers  to  each  cir¬ 
culated  copy  of  the  magazines. 

Obviously,  the  principal  purpose  of  the  the  goods, 
campai^gn  is  to  build  a  backfire  against  Sundav  newspaiiers.  with  a  third  more 
the  advancing  popularity  of  the  home  circulation  than  that  afforded  bv  the  listed 
equipment  washing  machine  which  for  magazine.s.  offer  space  in  everv' individual 

in  above  magazines . SlOO.aaO  the  past  hve  years  have  been  using  of  545  papers  fur  less  than  ^it>  an 

_ _ _ _  agate  line,  but  that  figure  can  be  taken 

for  a  quick  calculation.  .A  thousand  line 
advertisement  in  every  one  of  the  343 
papers  would  cost  S6(t.(K)(»  in  black  and 
white,  and  for  23  jier  cent  over  that 
amount  would  permit  rotogravure  or 
color  in  the  many  large  city  papers  which 
furnish  those  services  in  excellent  quality. 
The  space  would  be  more  than  equiv.alent 
to  that  afforded  by  the  magazities  listed 
and,  as  stated,  would  reach  33  L'3  per 
cent  additional  circulation. 

No  question  of  city  quotas  arrived  at 
hy  curious  multiplicatiotis  and  divisions 
arises  here.  The  local  laundry  owner 
knows  his  local  newspapers,  knows  where 
they  are  circulated  and  what  their  space 
costs.  The  wise  ones  know  also  that  they 
produce  sales,  something  which  they  must 
take  on  faith  when  the  so-called  national 
media  come  before  them. 

It  is  absurd,  of  course,  to  consider  a 
campaign  in  every  individual  newspaper 


Nor  is  any  hint  given  that  Mr.  Rail 
and  his  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
business  of  “securing  many  favorable 
stories  and  articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines”  will  take  their  reward  in  the 
form  of  certificates  or  medals  for  meri¬ 
torious  service. 

Nor  do  we  find  any  suggestion  that 
big-hearted  artists,  printers,  engravers 
and  lithographers  will  supply  gratis  the 
posters,  wagon-signs,  package  and  direct- 
mail  inserts,  or  newspaper  mats  which 
are  promised  free  or  at  cost  to  sub¬ 
scribers  desiring  to  use  such  sales  helps. 

Nor  is  there  any  talk  of  “organized 
efforts  to  secure”  a  radio  broadcasting  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  the  laundry  story  over 
the  air.  The  plain  assumed  inference  is 
that  the  laundryowners  will  step  up  to 
the  radio  counter  and  pay  their  money 
like  everybody  else  for  the  privilege  of 
talking  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

Everybody  gets  his  pay — except  the 
newspaper  publisher ! 

Originally,  the  plan  called  for  starting 

the  magazine  advertising  as  soon  as  $300.-  .  .  . 

000  had  been  provided  for  the  fund.  This  ^ONTRACT  has  been  awarded  for  the  ness  departments  will  occupy  the  main  such  plans  as  the  laundryowners 

was  later  increased  to  a  minimum  of  ^  building  of  the  new  home  of  the  flixir  separated  by  marble  counters.  conten^late.  for  there  are  numerous 

$500,000  and  the  initial  blast  of  the  cam-  Mimtaomery  Joanial  and  the  Times  at  The  composing  room  where  the  lin-  isolated  places  in  the  Lnited  States 

paign  is  to  be  an  announcement  of  a  the  southeast  corner  of  Lawrence  street  types  and  other  mechanical  equipme.ic  '^here  neither  the  washing  machine  nor 
contest  in  which  $.^0,000  will  be  awarded  and  Washington  avenue  and  work  lias  are  located  will  face  Washington  avenue.  laundry  present  any  prob¬ 
in  cash  prizes  for  the  liest  letters  written  already  begun  upon  the  project.  The  The  presses  will  be  located  in  a  base-  *‘^ui  to  the  family  budget.  The  news- 

by  housewives  on  “Why  the  I-aundry  contract  calls  for  having  the  structure  ment  whose  ceiling  extends  some  nine  P^P^r  apj^opriation  can  be  directed  to 

Should  Do  My  Wa.shing.”  It  will  be  an-  ready  for  occupancy  within  60  days.  feet  above  the  sidewalk  level,  and  an  ex-  Rast  a  pos- 

nounced  in  full  pages  in  several  maga-  The  new  Journal  and  Times  building  panse  of  plate  glass  windows  will  permit  sibihty,  and  the$11^0(W  for  the  daily 
zines.  the  copy  carrying  the  footnote  that  was  designed  by  Okel  &  Cooper,  Mont-  those  passing  on  the  street  a  full  view  campaign  and  $W,000  for  the  Sunday 
“News  of  this  great  $30,000  prize  con-  gomery  architects,  and  is  believed  to  em-  of  the  presses  and  stereotyping  machinery  campai^,  individual  advertisements  in 
test  will  be  broadcast  over  the  continent  brace  every  modern  feature  for  efficient  in  operation.  well-informed  hands,  can  coyer  all  the 

by  radio.”  publication.  It  will  be  built  of  dark  red  The  new  mechanical  equipment  for  the  necessary  ground  and  cover  it  far  more 

The  magazine  plans  are  laid  before  the  te.xture  face  brick  with  pilasters  and  Journal  and  the  Times  has  already  been  frequently  and  rnore  effertively  than  any 
subscriliers  in  an  alluring  double-spread  trimming  of  Indiana  limestone.  shipped  to  be  ready  for  installation  im-  campaign  in  national  media.  • 

of  tables,  in  which  the  number  of  The  building  fully  equipped  will  repre-  mediately  the  contractors  are  ready  for  it.  The  laundryowners’  plans  appear  to 
“readers”  for  the  selected  media  are  set  sent  an  investment  of  more  than  $250,000.  It  includes  a  Hoe  sextuple.  promise  another  series  of  fat  years  for 

forth  for  New  York  City,  Crawfords-  The  main  entrance  will  be  on  Lawrence  Frederick  I._  Thompson  is  president  of  the  washing-machine  manufacturers,  who 
ville,  Ind. ;  Fargo.  N.  D. :  Houston,  Tex. ;  street,  and  the  news,  editorial  and  busi-  the  Journal-Times.  take  their  newspaper  advertising  straight. 
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PARIS  DAILY  FAKED  EYE-WITNESS  STORY 
OF  NUNGESSER’S  ARRIVAL  IN  N.  Y. 


Other  Papers  Tell  Success  of  Flight  and  Duped  Public  Threat¬ 
ens  Newspaper  Offices  When  Truth  Is  Learned — 
Newsboys  Mobbed  by  Eager  Buyers 

(Sfecial  to  Editor  \  Publisher)  the  American  flag,  but  in  a  praiseworthy 

PARIS,  May  10.— Paris  evening  news-  spirit  of  fairplay,  they  took  down  all  the 
papers  broke  all  records  in  premature  at  the  same  time, 

news  when  Xungesser  and  Coli  attempt-  tollowmg  morning,  crowds  of 

ed  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic.  Disaster  to  commuters  who  had  gone  home  with 
truth  was  brought  about  by  competition.  their  pockets  telling  of  the  suc- 

One  paper  at  midday  stampeded  all  the  «ssful  ermmation  of  the  great  attempt, 
rest.  It  appeared  on  the  streets  with  a  returned  to  he  city  angry  at  the  way  they 
banner-line  “Nungesser  And  Coli  Have  been  duped  and  precautions  were, 

Crosed  The  Atlantic.”  This  was  on  the  ‘aken  to  guard  the  premises  ot  the  eve- 
strength  of  a  dispatch  that  they  had  been  iii«g  P«‘Pers.  ,  »  .t  . 

sighted  off  Nova  Scotia.  The  other  eve-  .  Wlten  a  tew  hours  later  these  appeared 
ning  papers,  in  order  to  get  in  on  the  they  ^re  the  following  notice: 
sale,  came  out  with  news  that  the  French  .Jhe  undersigned  evening  newspapers, 
aviators  were  within  sight  of  the  Amer-  »n  a  common  feeling  ot  respec  for 

ican  coast,  and  when  yet  another  tele-  their  readers  and  or  the  exactness  of  the 
gram  reached  the  Paris  newspaper  offices  “  **  their  du  y  to  give  them,  feel 

that  the  intrepid  flyers  had  been  sighted  '  meumbent  upon  themselves  to  declare 
off  Boston,  it  was  but  a  stej^or  shall  we  a  ternoon  of  yesterday 

say  tempting  jump?-to  their  arriv-al  in  pubhshed  only  dispatches  on  the 

New  York,  de^scriLd  as  follows :  of  Nungessj  which  had  been  suc- 

“When  Nungesser’s  airplane  appeared  cessively  conhrm^  by  official  manifesta- 
above  the  roadstead  of  New  York,  Com-  Vv""  °  f  <-onimerce,  of 

mander  Fouillois,  chief  of  the  Navy  air  '' ^r  and  of  the  ^ 

chaser  service,  flew  out  with  a  squadrilla  *  ’ 

to  meet  the  aviators,  and  as  soon  as  the  p 

plane  was  visible  from  the  shore,  ships,  .  f'’ 

sirens  and  whistles  blew  and  flags  flew  y'* 

from  everv  mast.  Numbers  of  pleasure  c  .u  li  •  i  t 

craft  went' out  to  meet  the  incoming  plane  „So  the  blame  is  laid  at  the  door  ot  the 

as  well  as  many  military  and  civil  planes.  Ministry,  although  the  paper  which  gave 
the  last-named  hired  by  cinematograph  the  glowing  description  of  the  arrival 
undertakings  and  the  newspapers.  New  \ork  quoted  above  one  of  the 

•The  descent  to  the  water  was  made  signatories  does  not  say  the  Ministry 
under  excellent  conditions,  and  the  plane  supphetl  that  piece  of  information, 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  numbers  The  Havas  report  contained  no  sug- 
of  boats,  whilst  hydroplanes  flew  over  it  Ration  that  the  plane  had  reached  New 
at  a  low  altitude  ^  evening  papers,  Le 

“Nungesser  and  Coli.  once  their  ma-  alone  withstood  temptation, 

chine  was  safely  on  the  water,  remained 

a  moment  motionless  as  though  uncon-  TELLS  HOOSIERS  OF  RUSSIA 

scious  of  the  acclamations  and  salutes  - 

from  boats  around  them.  Then  they  Mills,  A.  P.  Moscow  Correspondent, 
stood  up  and  embraced  each  other.  A  Members’  Luncheon 

motorboat  came  alongside  the  plane  and 

took  Nungesser  and  Coli  to  the  shore.  Indiax.\polis,  May  17.  Matters  per- 
A  huge  crowd  awaited  them;  among  taining  to  distribution  of  state  news  by 
those  who  received  them  officially  were  the  -Associated  Press  were  discussed 
several  delegates  from  the  Government,  Tuesday  at  the  annual  spring  meeting  and 
Mr.  Harmon,  brother  of  Mr.  Gilbert  luncheon  of  the  Indiana  Associated  Press 
Harmon,  President  of  the  International  IMitonal  Association  at  the  Gaypool 
-Aviators’  League.  .  .  .  Hotel. 

•‘Nungesser  made  no  declaration  on  his  Means  of  improvement  of  the  service 
flight,  simply  saying  that  he  was  glad  to  to  bring  about  quicker  action  on  state 
have  succeeded  and  that  he  was  in  a  stones  were  discussed.  Printer  service 
hurry  to  get  a  rest.”  "'•ts  introduced  in  the  state  only  in  the 

Never  in  the  last  20  years — not  even  in  l^st  few  weeks, 
the  earlv  davs  of  the  war— have  news-  At  a  luncheon  held  between  sessions, 
papers  b'een  so  eagerly  bought  in  Paris,  .lames  .A.  Mills,  for  several  years  at 
The  newssellers  were  moblied  and  could  Moscow  for  the  .Associated  Press,  spoke 
not  hand  out  papers  fast  enough,  although  on  his  experiences.  Mill  was  in  Indiana- 
nearly  all  of  them  were  charging  double  polis  as  the  guest  of  Hilton  U.  Brown 
the  usual  price.  Those  who  could  not  while  on  a  leave  of  absence  prior  to  leav- 
get  a  paper  craned  their  necks  over  the  ing  for  Vienna  as  correspondent, 
shoulders  of  more  fortunate  citizens,  or  Those  who  attended  the  meeting  were : 
listened  at  the  edge  of  a  news-thirsty  P-  F.  I-awrence,  James  -A.  Stuart,  Earl 
knot  of  people  as  the  good  news  was  read  Mushlitz,  Marvin  G.  Kuhn  and  Bret 
out  with  unction  to  them.  Some  street  Hawkins,  In(i!uttat<olis  Star;  Hilton  U. 
paper-sellers  made  as  much  as  500  francs  Brown  and  Ray  Everson,  Indianapolis 
— $20— in  a  few  hours.  Xews;  Ross  Nelson,  Fort  IVayne  Jonr- 

As  midnight  approached  and  no  official  nal-Gasette ;  Henry  \V.  Marshall,  Jr., 
confirmation  was  forthcoming,  crowds  Herbert  C.  Light,  \V.  H.  Robertson, 
that  had  been  parading  up  and  down  the  Lafayette^  Courier  and  Journal;  J.  A. 
Boulevards  with  bands  and  improvised  Kautz,  Kokomo  Tribune;  George  Pad- 
banners  took  on  an  angry  mood  and  soon  gett,  Terre  Haute  Star;  \V.  F.  Cronin, 
gathered  around  the  offices  of  some  of  -A.  C.  Keifer,  Terre^  Haute  Tribune;  J. 
the  newspapers,  which  had  to  be  protect-  C.  Kerlin,  Ezvnsi'ille  Journal;  C.  T. 
ed  by  police.  Jewett,  Anderson  Herald;  Don  Seism, 

One  of  these  crowds,  outside  the  Nezv  Evansznlle  Courier;  Rudolph  H.  Horst, 
York  Herald  Paris  office,  was  fired  with  South  Bend  Tribune;  George  D.  Grit- 
a  ridiculous  rumor  that  the  Herald  was  tenberger,  Anderson  Bulletin;  Tom  H. 
keeping  back  the  news  from  some  foolish  Keene,  Elkhart  Truth;  Will  G.  Ross, 
idea  of  spite.  -An  employe  of  the  Herald  Max  Fowler,  Frcntkfort  Morning  Times; 
had  to  make  a  speech  to  the  crowd  that  Carl  L.  Houston,  Marion  Leader-Tri- 
that  paper  was  not  going  to  post  up  Inine;  .Arthur  K.  Remmel,  Fort  IVayne 
bulletins  until  it  felt  sure  they  tvere  true.  Xezi's-Sentinel :  Foster  W.  Reddick, 
Outside  Lc  Matin  the  crowd  began  to  IVabash  Citiceti;  C.  H.  Oay,  Richmond 
shout  for  confirmation.  Stupid  rumor  Item;  Frank  E.  Harrold,  Muncie  Star; 
spread  through  the  crowd  that  if  the  Edgar  T.  Cutter,  superintendent  central 
aviators  had  not  arrived  it  was  because  division  Associated  Press;  James  A. 
of  misleading  weather  reports  from  Mills,  Foreign  Service  .Associated  Press ; 
America,  and  there  w'as  a  demand  that  S.  P.  Ochiltree,  Indiana  correspondent 
the  American  flag,  which  was  flying  with  Associated  Press;  Herman  Olsen.  Ger- 
a  number  of  French  flags,  should  he  with-  aid  Bowman  and  Qaude  H.  Wolff,  In¬ 
drawn.  The  Matin  authorities  took  down  dianapolis  office  of  the  .Associated  Press. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALEND.AR 

May  23-24 — International  Adver¬ 
tising  -Assn.,  Third  District,  annu¬ 
al  convention,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

May  23-24  -Conference  of  -Allied 
European  News  .Agencies,  Warsaw, 
Poland. 

-May  24-2.5 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Chicago. 

May  26-28 — .Arkansas  Press  Assn., 
annual  convention.  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 

June  8-10 — Mississippi  Press 
-Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Clarksdale. 
Miss. 

June  8-9 — .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Assn.,  mechanical  con¬ 
ference,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

June  10-11 — New  York  State 
Press  -Assn.,  meeting.  Long  Island 
City,  L.  1. 

June  10-11 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  -Assn.,  meeting, 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 


$2,000,000  COOPERATIVE 
AD  DRIVE  APPROVED 


NEW  ENGLAND  PRESS 
GROUP  FORMED 


Organization  Effected  at  Boston,  May 
14,  With  \^lter  D.  Allen  Presi¬ 
dent — To  Employ  Paid 
Field  Man 


The  New  England  Press  -Association, 
organization  for  the  betterment  of  the 
weekly  newspapers  of  New  England, 
was  launched  in  Boston,  May  14,  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Boston  City  Club,  where 
officers  were  elected.  State  committees 
have  been  at  work  for  the  past  six 
months  in  developing  the  plans. 

Walter  D.  -Allen  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Press 
-Association,  was  elected  to  head  the  new 
and  larger  body.  Regional  vice-presidents 
were  chosen  as  follows :  New  Hampshire, 
Francis  Donovan  of  the  Hanover  Gazette  ; 
Vermont,  W.  H.  Gilpen  of  the  Barton 
Monitor;  Maine,  F.  B.  Nichols  of  the 
Bath  Independent ;  Connecticut,  Gordon  J. 
Gale,  of  the  Danielsoti  Windham  County 
Transcript ;  Rhode  Island,  Royal  Saw’in 
of  the  Warren  Kezes;  Massachusetts, 
Robert  F.  Osterhout  of  the  // udson  Nezvs- 
Enter  prise. 

Gardner  E.  Campbell  of  the  Wakefield 
(Mass.)  Item  was  named  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  -Association  plans  to  employ 
a  paid  field  secretary  to  further  its 
work  among  the  520  papers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  which  are  eligible  for  membership. 


DECLARE  JUDGE  BIASED 


Plan*  for  Photographic  Industry’s  Cam¬ 
paign  Approved  by  Committee  at 
Indianapolis  Meeting  This 
Week 

National  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  programs  under  the  $2,000,000  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  of  the  photographic  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  approved  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
industry’s  national  advertising  commit¬ 
tee  in  Indianapolis  this  week. 

Detailed  plans  were  submitted  for  the 
committee’s  consideration  by  the  Millis 
Advertising  Company  of  Indianapolis, 
national  advertising  counsel  for  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting, 
which  was  in  session  for  three  days,  that 
.the  Photographers’  Association  of  -Amer¬ 
ica  is  launching  the  largest  single  asso¬ 
ciation  advertising  campaign  in  .America. 
The  program  contemplates  an  advertising 
investment  of  $2,(X)0,000  over  a  period 
of  four  years. 

In  addition  to  leaders  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  industry  outstanding  figures  in 
the  business  world  attended  the  meeting. 
Among  those  in  attendance  were;  Mose 
Grady,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Oiarles  D. 
Kauffman,  Chicago;  Horace  W.  Davis, 
president  of  the  -Ansco  Photo  Products 
Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Alva  .A. 
Townsend,  president  of  the  Photog¬ 
raphers’  -Association  of  -America,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.;  George  W.  Harris,  of  Har¬ 
ris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Z.  T. 
Briggs,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Charles  J. 
Pettinger,  Indianapolis;  Mr.  Imray,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  E. 
Hall,  Indianapolis;  L.  C.  Vinson,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Photographers’  Association 
of  -America,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Garence 
Stearns,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Fred  Millis, 
Indianapolis ;  G.  A.  Cramer,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  F.  C.  Medick,  Columbus,  0. ; 
Harry  Armer,  Indianapolis;  Donald  H. 
Walker,  Indianapolis,  and  D.  H.  Brattin, 
Indianapolis. 


Newspaper  Men  Sign 
Sacco-Vanzetti 


Affidavits 

Case 


-Among  the  many  letters  received  by 
Gov.  Alvan  T.  Fuller  of  Ma.ssachusetts 
asking  for  a  review  of  the  Sacco-Van¬ 
zetti  case  is  a  communication  signed  by 
Will  Irwin,  author;  Frank  P.  Sibley  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  Robert 
Benchley.  dramatic  editor  of  Life;  Mrs. 
Lois  B.  Rantoul  of  the  Greater  Boston 
(Mass.)  Federation  of  Churches,  John  N. 
Beffel  of  New  York,  press  correspondent, 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bernkopf  of  Boston, 


QUARTERLY  INCOME  $120,000 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  Re¬ 
ports  Prosperous  Quarter 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  Kezv  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  indicate  an  income 
of  $120,000  for  the  first  quarter  of  1927, 
applicable  to  interest  on  the  ten-year  6]4 
per  cent  sinking  fund  gold  notes  and  double 
the  requirements  on  the  notes  for  the  en¬ 
tire  year.  After  provision  for  note  in¬ 
terest,  federal  taxes,  and  dividends  on  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  the  balance  was  at  the  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  $3.35  a  share  on  the  100,620 
outstanding  shares  of  common  stock. 

The  Ridder  brothers,  Joseph,  Bernard, 
and  Victor,  purchased  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  merged  it  with  the  Mezv 
York  Commercial  last  Jan.  1. 


PRESS  CONVENTION  POSTPONED 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Press  Association  which  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Clarksdale,  Miss., 
June  8-10  has  been  postponed  until  Sept. 
21-23,  due  to  the  flood  conditions  along 


_  _ __  _ _  the  Mississippi  River,  James  H.  Skewes, 

International  News  Service  correspondent,  publisher  of  the  Meridan  Star  and  presi- 
who  have  all  signed  affidavits  charging  ^^ut  of  the  Association,  has  announced. 
Judge  Webster  Thayer  with  making  im¬ 
proper  and  biased  statements  against  the 
defendants,  their  counsel  and  the  radical 
cause  during  the  progress  of  the  trial. 

Gov.  Fuller  recently  took  exception  to 
an  interview  published  in  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle  as  w’ritten  by  Joseph  Lilly 


APPRAISERS  VALUE  DAILY 


Bankruptcy  appraisers  have  set  a 
valuation  of  $7()6,959  on  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Telegram  for  purposes  of  sale. 
...  .  Sealed  bids  for  the  newspaper  will  be 

on  the  grounds  that  he  did  not  give  any  opened  May  28.  The  valuation  includes 
interview,  refusing  twice  to  make  any  $500,000  for  good  will, 
statements  on  the  case  and  considering 
whatever  remarks  were  made  as  confi¬ 
dential.  The  governor  feels  that  his  con¬ 
fidence  has  been  betrayed  by  the  interview. 

Lilly  on  the  other  hand  states  that  the 
governor  knew  he  was  talking  for  publi¬ 
cation  and  that  a  representative  of  a 
Washington  newspaper  organization  wrote 
substantially  the  same  report. 


STAFF  DINNER  AT  RITZ 

-Annual  dinner  of  the  staff  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  held  in  the  Crystal 
Room  of  the  Ritz-Carlton,  New  York. 
May  11.  Clarence  W.  Barron,  publisher, 
and  Kenneth  Hogate,  managing  editor, 
spoke. 


Editor  &  P  ub  Usher  for  May  21,  1927 


MAIN  STREET  WANTS  NEWS  OF  WALL  STREET 


Analysis  of  Stock  and  Bond  Holdings  Show  That  ‘^Era  of  Financial  Democracy’ 

to  Be  Floated  Look  for  Buyers  Through  the  Newspapers 


Is  Here — Big  Issues 


OF  .ill  the  profound  changes  brought 
about  by  the  war,  none  has  more 
decisively  reshaped  newspaper  activity,  or 
opened  more  doors  of  opportunity,  than 
the  new  nation-wide  mass  interest  in 
financial  news. 

Reconstruction  after  the  war  left  many 


By  LEMUEL  F.  PARTON 

Consolidated  Press  Association 

a  new  human  element,  which  revealed  ad-  find  some  magic  formula  for  getting  mass 
vertising  as  a  creative,  rather  than  an  ex-  circulation.  They  have  learned  that 
ploiting  force.  financial  news  is  big  news,  important 


resources  of  the  West  were  opened ;  the 
oil  industry  developed. 

Here  and  there  were  newspapers  which 
somehow  felt  that  all  this  was  important. 
Press  association  members  began  to  make 
little  deals,  one  agreeing  to  ask  that 


[Wiling  luicc.  itiiaiicidi  iicws  iicwd,  ^  s*  •  j  -r  s.i> 

,,  ,  ui*  u  »  j  1  Alert  newspapers  saw  this  and  drove  in  news,  dramatic  news,  and  that  it  is  a  iv^tock  be  carried,  if  the 

new  problems  on  the  publishers  desk,  hard  on  commodity  advertising.  But  only  sound  basis  for  new  advertising.  ^ 

Not  the  least  of  the  these  was  the  problem  ^  realized  that,  with  the  shift  from  When  the  recession  of  the  waters  left  a  Communication  facilities 

of  serving  the  need^s  of  the  new  in-  speculative  to  investment  interest  a  situa-  few  billion  crustaceans  high  and  dry,  the  improve^.  The  four^ation  of  the 

vestor.  \\  hat  his  demands  have  meant  q£  profound  importance  to  American  winners,  and  the  progenitors  of  later  financial  page  was  laid, 

to  the  news  department  and  what  he  newspapers  had  been  created  overnight.  species,  were  the  ones  who  were  adapt-  ^  bam  Snip,  the  archaic  financial 
promises  to  do  in  return  for  the  adyertis-  xhis  is  what  is  Itappening  today;  able  enough  to  develop  a  new  breathing  ^**^0'*  was  slipping,  but  it  took  a  war  to 

ing  department  is  the  subject  of  this  About  $600,000,000  worth  of  new  secur-  apparatus.  When  a  new  economic  fact  5  down  the  slide, 

article.  ,  ..  •  <  •  are  being  put  into  the  American  blows  up  the  old  cliches  of  newspapering,  ^  ^oday  scarcely  a  paper  in  Ameri- 

The  story  of  this  transition  period  is  market  every  month;  transactions  in  old  the  winners  will  be  found  among  those  P  'jhich  does  not  realize  the  necessity  ot 
essentially  a  story  of  great  economic  securities  total  about  the  same  each  month,  alert  enough  to  understand  what  is  some  kind  of  a  decent  financial 

changes  and  re-ad justments  so  complex  Thus,  to  move  $1,200,000,000  securities  l.appening  and  to  act  accordingly.  The 

and  far-reaching  tliat  their  final  effect  on  pjjch  and  every  month,  more  and  more  war  blew  up  manv  things  beside  the  "  '*' ?  r  th*;  lull 

- - ‘  ^ -  - - -  security  advertising  is  necessary.  In  Cathedral  of  Rheims-among  them  the  h 

1914,  public  utilities  in  America  spent  old  time  financial  editor,  who  survived  °  owed  in  the  wake  ot 

$14,000,000  for  .advertising.  Ust  vear  long  past  his  time  by  virtue  of  long  legs  "'?'■{  “s  resultant  opportunity  in 
they  spent  $27,000,000.  This  year,  their  and  a  pair  of  shears.  advertising. 


the  masses  of  America  still  remains  un 
estimated  and  incalculable.  The  one 
most  observable  result,  so  far  as  news¬ 
paper  circulation  is  concerned,  has  been 


a  quick  and  decisive  shift  from  spe^la-  estimates  run  about  $35,000,000.  Foreign,  a  look  “before  and  after”  eives  a  com- 
♦  i-..  tr.  nvpstmpnt  intprp«t  in  hnanre  Ton-  .....  _ •  •  ®  /\iooK  Dt  lore  ana  auer  gi\  es  a  com 


It  is  a  truism  of  newspaper  work  that 

tive  to  investment  interest  in  finance.  Con-  ;mt7and  municipaVrss^^^^  ple7e‘1^ktul^‘"o7  "beg^nnfngT  of'^^t^^  ^  ^ 

sideration  of  a  few  significant  happen-  ,hng  ahead  of  even  utilitv  issues.  Last  AmerS  finank  oaef  ^w  economic  '‘restafew^ple  agreatdealor  toin- 

week’s  advertiKPfl  issues  i'lrliided  <!;77  96.3-  nnanciai  page,  new  economic  terest  everybody  at  least  a  little.  In  the 

^  forekr  4? iSfld  i^  alignments  a  transition  period  and  the  old  days,  the  possibilities  of  financial 

cimi  and  opening  of  rich  new  fields  to  newspapers,  reader  intere.st  consisted  in  the  appeal  to 

cipal  and  $_o.t)UU,UUU  ut.lity  Any  old-time  new;spaperman  has  a  birds-  ,i,e  few ;  todav,  with  the  amazing  dis- 

Intelligent  investment  advertisers  are  eye  view  of  the  whole  process.  In  the  old  tribution  of  securities,  it  is  pushing  farther 


ings  of  the  last  few  years  reveals  not  only 
the  cause  of  this,  but  shows  that,  in  its 
wide  implications  it  has  a  place  well  up 
toward  the  top  of  the  schedule  of  “live’’ 
events. 


European  capital  built  nine-tenths  of  the  ftidying  American  financial  ^ges  close-  days,  some  obscure  personage  on  the  ^ud  farther  into  the  field  of  universal 

.  _  4.  4  Iv  QPf»lrino’  nuf  thp  vvhirn  arp  rp-  nnnpr  rm-prpH  marVrptc  Hp  nlipn  n»«  4. _ 4  'rt _  xv  r 


.American  railroads.  The  war  compelled 
foreign  holders  to  hypothecate  their  se¬ 
curities.  Small  holdings  were  turned 
loose  in  the  American  market.  In  the 


ly,  seeking  out  the  papers  which  are  re-  paper  covered  “markets.”  He  filled  his  terest.  Thomas  Nixon  Carver  professor 


cruiting  this  widespread  new  interest  in  meagre  allotment  of  space  with  a  few 
financial  news  by  building  superior  produce  atid  hay  and  grain  quotations  and 
financial  pages — printing  the  news  the  day  occasionally  some  gleanings  from  a 


of  Political  Ifeonomy  of  Harvard  I’ni- 
versity  has  found  this  phenomenon  of  such 
profound  importance  that  he  has  made  it 


S-iod  from  1918  to  1925,  inclusive,  rail-  j!'  supplying  complete  stock  and  broker’s  wye.  He  was  usually  an  elderly,  the  subject  of  his  last  book,  “The  Present 

?oad  stockholders  in  America  increased  analyzing  and  in  erpretmg  preoccupied  man,  %yth  a  sleazy  office  coat  Economic  Revolution  in  the  United 

from  660  645  to  989949  humanizing  and  dramatizing  that  most  and  a  pair  of  vest  pocket  shears.  Like  States.”  Dr.  Carver  shows  a  steaHv 


States.”  Dr.  Carver  shows  a  steady. 


In  the  entire  field  of  finance,  including  intimate  and  universal  of  human  concerns  the  vermiform  appendix  he  performed  a  accelerated  spread  of  stocks  and  bond^ 
all  utilities,  packers,  oil.  iron  and  steel.  .......  ..  _ .  among  millions  who  Wfore  the  war  had 


manufacturing  and  distributive  industries,  ,  ^he  papers  which  understand  what  is  America  was  building.  The  sixties  and  „ever  dreamed  of  owning  securities.  He 
this  story  was  paralleled.  Three  things  happening  and  ay  profiting  by  it  are  seventies  saw  the  first  millionaires  emerg-  , motes  authorities  to  show  that  “there  has 
ad  happened.  The  impact  of  the  war  merel.v  following  lughly  intelligent  news-  mg  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  nation  been  an  increase  from  about  4.400.060 
-  ‘  -  ■  •  ■  <  paiier  technique.  They  are  concentrating  granted  to  the  Pacific  system  land  greater  - — i-u.u...  .rw.  . 

in  area  than  that  of  the  original  thirteen 
states :  development  followed ;  the 


had  broken  the  levees  of  narrowlv  central-  i  •  i-  .  .  j  • 

.  ,  .  ,  _ _  cm  what  is  mdisputablv  important  and  in- 

izcd  control:  the  government  thrift  stamp  .  *  -  ,  ,  , 

,  .-L  .  u  j  „  1,.,^  tercsting  to  large  numbers  of  people, 

and  liberty  bond  campaigns  had  given  ,  fi  ,  .  "  ,  •  u.  .  •  » 

rtiiu  i.uui  Y  ‘  .  rather  than  Iving  awake  nights  trving  to 

millions  their  first  lesson  in  investing .  •  ^  .  .  s. 

America’s  huge  gold  reserve,  with  the  _ 

collapse  of  foreign  buying  power,  had 
turned  inward  a  flood  of  productive  capital 
incessantly  seeking  a  wider  investment 
market. 

Capital  immediately  saw  the  possibilities 
of  furthering  and  using  this  wide  dis-  fF'  crime  news  and  fake  stories  are  to 
persal  of  securities  in  stabilizing  industry  be  prohibited,  I  demand  that  before 
and  in  building  good  will.  Employes  the  matter  goes  any  farther  crime  news 
were  urged  to  purchase  stock,  intensive  be  done  away  with  in  the  nursery  and 

customer  ownership  campaigns  were  kindergarten. 

carried  on.  In  the  above  period  of  seven  Reset  and  surrounded  by  yeggs,  ban- 
years,  gas  electric  light  and  power  com-  dits,  women’s  clubs,  ministers,  ex-police 
jianies  gained  815.955  customer  stock-  reporters  and  advertisers,  I  went  into 

holders,  75,000  employe  stockholders  and  research  work  this  week  and  discovered 

470.324  stockholders  from  the  general  that  conditions  in  the  nursery  are 


Messaba  range  and  the  greater  mineral 


BANISH  NURSERY  CRIME  NEWS! 

-  By  BOB  SIBLEY  - 


public. 

Gre.ater  production  required  greater 
consumption.  This  meant  higher  wages 
and  more  leisure — more  money  to  spend 
and  more  time  to  consume.  Better  organ 


tockholders  in  1900  to  14,000,000  in  1922, 
or  about  250  per  cent.’’ 

Various  estimates  have  placed  the 
present  number  of  stockholders  in  the 
United  States  at  around  19,000,<XX).  These 
figures  have  been  challenged  by  others 
who  insist  that  there  are  no  accurate 
statistics  covering  this,  as  one  stockholder 
may  hold  many  securities  and  nothing 
short  of  an  analysis  of  all  stock  lists,  and 
while  walking  in  the  wood,  on  her  way  ^  check  of  duplications  could  possibly  give 
to  her  grandmother’s  house.  This  has  correct  number  of  individual  holders, 
been  rewritten  with  new  leads  over  and  This  is_  unquestionably  true,  but  the  esti- 
over  again,  although  it  was  practically  mate  of  250  per  cent  increase  remains  un¬ 
valueless  in  the  first  place.  It  is  challenged,  and  the  indisputable  fact  is 
probably  the  worst  offense  in  years.  ^hat  there  are  many  millions  of  new  stock- 
I'akc  stories  are  getting  by  in  the  holders  and  that  their  number  is  constant- 
Gazette  from  all  sorts  of  places.  There  ly  increasing. 

was  the  story  only  last  week  about  a  A  few  months  ago,  the  National  In- 
Cockney  named  Dumpty  in  London,  who  dustrial  Conference  Board  identified  the 
jumped  off  a  wall  to  commit  suicide,  purchasers  of  a  new  issue  of  stock  put  out 


The  correspondent  would  have  his  read¬ 
ers  believe  that  the  militia,  including 
some  horse  troops,  were  called  out  to 
give  first  aid.  which  was  unsiKcessful. 


by  a  large  public  utility  corporation.  The 
inquiry  was  confined  to  holders  of  50  or 
more  shares  of  this  stock.  Fifty-seven 
occupations  or  trades  were  represented. 


terrible. 

The  Mother  Goose  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 
which  has  been  getting  away  with  all 

kinds  of  murder  for  years  without  a 
single  libel  suit  and  right  under  the  eyes 
ization  of  labor  helped  bring  capital  to  the  of  mothers  and  fathers,  should  be  called 
point  where  it  recognized  this  fact,  to  the  attention  of  the  reformers  at  once 
Wages  rose  and  hours  shortened.  The  for  immediate  action, 
net  result  has  been  a  new  economic  cycle  The  Mother  Goose  Gazette’s  final  edi- 

of  greater  production,  greater  consump-  tion  for  yesterday  carried  a  page  1  story  since  the  advent  of  prohibition, 
tion  and — here  is  a  fact  of  primary  im-  about  a  bird  named  Tom  Piperson  car-  They  kick  about  alarmist  stories, 
portance— a  distribution  of  wealth  among  rying  out  a  successful  pig  theft,  with  How  about  Miss  Muffett?  Is  it  ad- 

a  greater  number  of  individuals  than  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  crime  preven-  visable  to  instill  fright  and  timidity  into  Beauty  Culturists  .  52 

ever  dreamed  of  before.  tion  moral  about  the  story.  In  fact,  the  the  minds  of  the  nursery  readers  with  Bricklayers  .  65 


Another  fake  story  was  the  one  about  listed  as  follows,  with  the  number  of  in- 
a  cow  which  jumped  over  the  moon  dividual  subscriptions  from  each  occupa- 
Mter  feeding  on  moonshiners’  mash.  Oon  • 

Accountants  .  166 

Artists  .  81 

Bakers  .  153 

Barbers  .  155 


These  stories  have  become  unbearable 


This  was  not  merely  the  result  of  great  story  was  handled  from  a  flippant  angle,  horror  stories  about  spiders? 
accumulation  of  capital  turned  inward,  the  reporter  concluding  “and  away  he  .Another  yarn  unfit  for  Mother  Goose 

or  the  accident  of  America’s  possession  of  ran,”  referring  to  Tom.  Gazette  readers  was  the  ghastly  story 

vast  natural  resources.  It  was  also  the  The  first  edition  came  out  with  an  about  a  fellow  named  Jack  getting  a 
triumph  of  .\merica’s  technical  genius,  exclusive  story  about  some  lad  from  our  fractured  skull  in  a  fall  down  hill.  Of 

plus  the  realization  of  the  necessity  of  town  jumping  into  a  bramble  bush  and  course  it  was  a  neat  human  interest 

stimulating  new  desires.  scratching  out  both  his  eyes.  He  de- 

.American  newspapers  profited  first  clined  hospital  treatment  and  then 
from  a  tremendous  new  volume  of  jumped  into  the  bush  a  second  time, 

merchandise  advertising.  Our  surplus  scratching  his  eyes  back  in  again.  This 


capital  and  our  great  technical  establish-  was  killed  in  the  second  edition  when  a  my  daughter  were  a  little  older 
ment,  left  over  from  the  war,  had  to  be  denial,  branding  the  story  as  a  fake,  was  <  •  •  •  . ,  . 

kept  at  work.  Manufacturers  advertised  received.  Imagine,  however,  the  num- 
and  goods  were  sold.  The  American  hers  of  children  who  got  only  the  first 
standard  of  living  rose  steadily.  Econ-  edition  and  were  forced  to  believe  it ! 
omists  who  had  contended  that  advertis-  One  of  the  most  flagrant  instances  in 

ing  was  economic  waste  began  to  admit  the  nursery  crime  news  line  is  the  case  tude  to  take  toward  this  very  important  Metal  Workers .  157 

that  the  factor  of  new  desires  brought  in  of  Miss  R.  R.  Hood,  who  was  attacked  matter.  (Continued  on  /^age  523 


Butchers  .  115 

Carpenters  .  483 

Chauffeurs  .  ^1 

Clerks  . 2,987 

Domestics  .  623 

Draftsmen  .  149 

Dressmakers  .  372 

Electricians  .  582 

Engineers  .  558 

If  Factory  workers  . 1,058 

I’d  Foremen  .  518 

probably  know  more  myself.  But  all  Housekeepers  . 4,029 

she  has  ever  done  with  her  copies  of  Janitors  .  119 

Mother  Goose  is  chew  them  up  and  rip  Laborers  . . .  499 

them  apart.  Laundry  Workers  .  65 

Which  is  my  idea  of  the  proper  atti-  Machinists  .  499 


story — Jack  being  out  with  Jill — but  is 
that  any  excuse  for  an  editor  or 
publisher? 

The  Gazette  is  filled  with  them. 


■s: 


reader,  city  and  niglil  editor  ami  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  aiul  so  1  can  compose  some 
things  on  the  tyiKwriter,  but  1  can  not 
do  liction  that  way  in  a  maimer  pleasing 
to  myself.  I  have  written  two  novels 
in  longhand,  never  approaching  the  type¬ 
writer  until  the  work  was  completed. 

"The  advantage  in  working  this  way 
is  that  one  never  hesitates  to  change  or 
revise,  destroy,  interline  ami  otherwise 
work  over  the  written  material.  He 
can  carry  his  pencil  scratches  wherever 
he  goes,  working  on  a  story  line  by  line, 
detail  by  detail,  until  it  is  as  nearly  right 
as  he  can  make  it.  Then,  after  he  is  all 
through,  he  can  go  to  his  machine  and 
tnrn  out  the  nice  looking  copy  the  editors 
like  to  sec."  said  Mr.  1  luston  concerning 
the  industry  of  writing. 


RANKIN  AGENCY  TRIES 
PUFFERY  SUBSTITUTE 


SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  HERALD  ERECTING 
NEW  PLANT  COSTING  $125,000 


Sends  Out  “Help  the  Retailer  Adver¬ 
tisements”  to  Stimulate  Sale  of  His 
Clients’  Products — Copy  Contains 
No  Brand  Names 


The  William  H.  Rankin  Company, 
Xew  York  and  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  sent  out  to  900  dailies  a  new 
series  of  its  "Help  the  Retailer  .\dver- 
tisements"  tin  May  10.  It  consisted  of 
a  set  of  five  advertisements  designed  to 
stimulate  retail  sales  during  the  dull 


MERGERS  HAVE  AIDED 
BRITISH  NEWSPAPERS 


Out  Into  Summer 
Vi'ith  a  New  Car,  New  T/m. 
New  Suit,  and  New  Cheers 

Now.' 

B,  Willusi  H.  Itulun 

■pniKi  .  .  -.-I-*. 


Higher  Wsiges  One  Result  Chief  of 
Journalists’  Union  Says,  but  Warns 
of  Danger  to  Free  Press 
of  “Trusts” 


Set  the  name  of  your  newspaper  here 


'  The' president.  Mr.  Rhodes,  said  he  saw  Rankin’s  Retail  Promotion 

no  sign  of  a  limit  to  newspaper  amal-  Advertisements 

gamations. 

Following  the  presidential  address  the  spring  period,  to  be  published  as  pro- 
conference  adopted  a  resolution  express-  motion  copy  by  the  newspaper  or  paid 
ing  serious  concern  at  the  development  for  by  retail  merchants  co-operatively, 
of  combines  resulting  in  groups  of  news-  The  advertising  copy  is  all  signed  by 
papers  coming  under  the  control  of  hig  William  H.  Rankin,  agency  president, 
trusts,  and  urging  all  working  journal-  ^Ir.  Rankin,  interviewed  by  Editor  & 
ists  to  realize  that  their  interests  can  be  Pi  blisher,  described  the  service  as  “a 
•iafeguardetl  onlv  by  maintaining  an  ef-  substitute  for  free  publicity,  a  service 
fectivc  trade  union  organization.  newspapers  can  sell  to  retailers,  or  if 

-  they  want  to  please  retailers  can  give  to 

MICHIGAN  GROUP  MEETS  them  for  nothing.”  The  service  has 

_  been  offered  now  for  four  years,  accord- 

F.  Guy  Davi.  Addre.«s.  Home  Dailies  '"g Rankin,  who  said  it  was  used 
,  ^  j  D  ‘j  newspapers  last  year.  He  showed 

Members  at  Grand  Kapids  letters  of  thanks  from  publishers,  com- 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  plimenting  him  on  the  idea. 

Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies  was  The  advertising  copy  is  written  to  per- 
held  at  the  Rowe  Hotel  in  Grand  Rapids  suade  people  to  buy  tires,  radio  batteries. 

trunks  and  sporting  goods,  among  other 
ger  of  the  things.  The  principal  Rankin  accounts 
American  are  for  these  products.  Brand  names  are 
on,  was  a  not  mentioned  in  the  advertisements. 

“Of  course  I  am  trying  to  get  publicity 
ne  Dailies  for  my  clients’  products,”  Mr.  Rankin 
city  news-  agreed.  “I’m  not  ashamed  of  that.  I 
want  to  help  their  business,  but  I  don’t 
re  H.  H.  want  to  help  them  by  begging  space. 
If  Daily  Instead.  I  offer  this  plan,  which  I  be- 
■president,  lieve  will  help  newspapers  increase  their 
1  H.  Ed-  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  get  pub- 
[nc..  Chi-  licity  for  my  clients’  products. 

“I  believe  national  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  should  devote  more 
NGAGED  helping  the  retailers  sell  goods. 

This  is  my  contribution  to  this  end.  I 
son  of  the  send  the  service  out  in  May  because  at 
^ittshur^’h  about  this  time  of  year  people  customarily 
ry  Nancy  begin  to  complain  that  retail  trade  is 


\reliiteeiC  drawing  of  Mercury-Herald  building 

A  FTER  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  a  marble  door.  In  thejiublic  space 
of  active  journali.-.m  in  its  present  will  be  marble  floor  and  wainscoting, 
quarters  on  Santa  Clara  street,  the  San  the  elevators  lieing  enclosed  by  glass  and 
Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  Herald  is  prepar-  bronze  partitions. 

ing  to  erect  a  handsome  three-story  The  first  floor  is  equipped  with  a  large 
building  on  the  original  site,  to  l>e  ready  mezzanine  floor  at  the  rear.  On  it  will 
for  occupancy  shortly  before  Christmas,  be  situated  the  women’s  liwker  and  wash 
.According  to  Binder  &  Curtis,  archi-  rooms,  and  several  large  work  rooms, 
tects,  the  structure  will  cost  in  the  neigh-  Three  offices,  for  business,  advertising. 
borhocKl  of  $125,000.  and  circulation  manager,  will  run  across 

The  new  building  will  Ik-  one  of  the  the  rear  of  the  main  business  office,  un- 
finest  newspaper  plants  (exclusive  of  the  der  the  mezzanine  floor, 
mechanical  department)  of  the  size  in  The  entire  front  of  the  third  floor, 
Ca’ifornia.  Of  steel  frame  and  concrete,  lighted  by  three  huge  windows  opening 
it  will  rise  three  stories  on  130  pre-cast  onto  Santa  Clara  street,  will  he  occupied  paneri 
concrete  piles,  sunk  40  feet  into  the  by  the  paper’s  library.  On  this  floor  The 
ground.  also  will  be  offices  for  Messrs.  E.  A.  White 

Santa  Clara  street  frontage  is  37  feet,  and  J.  O.  Hayes,  publishers.  Xe7cs 

with  a  elepth  of  121  feet.  .\  jog  to  the  The  building  will  require  seven  months  Three 
west  gives  a  rear  width  of  73  feet.  to  complete.  mund 

In  the  basement  will  be  storage  rooms,  -  cago. 

a  m.xlern  steam-heating  plant,  and  a  USES  PENCIL  FOR  FICTION 


i 

'i-  ^  " 

CARTOONING— “DRUDGERY  THAT’S  NEVER  DULL 


That  is  the  Paradoxical  Definition  Nelson  Harding,  Brooklyn  Elagle,  Gives  the  Art  Which  Won  Him 
1926  Pulitzer  Award — Has  Drawn  6,000  Cartoons  in  19  Years 


:huyler  and  there  were  only  about  tour  1  thought 

were  any  good.  The  prize  winner  was 
[Htorial  and  the  cartoon  are  all  hitting  one  of  tlie  four,  but  there  is  one  I  think 
n  the  same  subject,  something  usually  was  better.” 

i  accomplished.  Then  the  infantr>,  from  his  chair  to  indi- 

a^•alry  and  artdlery  are  all  brought  into  ^  cartoon  hanging  at  the  opposite 

ction  at  once  and  the  chances  are  the  it  was  entitled  "The  Light  That 

bjective  will  be_  taken.  Naturally,  1  Failed,”  and  showed  a  lighthouse  labeled 
hink  the  cartoon  is  the  heavy  artiller>.  "Home-Influence”  standing  in  the  right 
For  19  years,  Harding  has  drawn  car-  foreground,  while  at  the  left  backgrouiKl 
oons  tor  the  Eagle  scarcely  missing  a  the  "Ship  of  Youth”  was  shown  wrecked 
lay  during  all  that  time.  In  fact  he  has  the  "Rock  of  Crime.” 
lever  missed  except  on  rare  occasions  of  i  i;i  * 

llness  and  on  vacations.  For  15  vears  he  .  ^  is  a 

las  also  written  a  short  illustrate  front  ThI’  l  \ 

)age  column  of  pungent  paragraphs  called  r  ^  ,,  •.  .  ^  gets  o\er  l^st. 

■Here  and  Now.”  It  was  first  started  t 

luring  a  political  campaign  when  Harris  P 

5  bKomamai, aging  editor.  Harding  and  ,  helps  “ctor“ia°k' 

Sa^Sd  s  h’a?5,  r  p'Sdt 

;ver  since.  His  first  miss  on  this  feature  Jj  I  ?  f 

came  not  so  long  ago,  and  it  was  just  af  Sl^le 

1  miss  of  an  erlition.  He  wrote  it  and  _ _ c  j  i  j  . 

forgot  to  carrv  it  downstairs  on  time.  .  ^ 

“Toppling  ee  Giant,”  the  cartoon  1° 
which  won  the  $500  Pulitzer  prize  this  T  '' 

year  for  Mr.  Harding,  was  but  one  car-  u  - 

toon  among  6,000  which  he  has  drawn  thpv  -vv  i^  flag  in  here. ^ 

for  that  newspaper.  And  he  insisted  it  SnH  ^ 

was  not,  to  his  wav  of  thinking,  his  vou"‘L^!f 
best  one.  It  showed  'the  League  of  Na-  Li V.  '  T  ff ’If 

tions  felling  the  God  of  War.  hnnnL  fn  .  r 

"But  certainlv,”  he  added  hastilv,  "I  ^  r  °  ^ it! 

have  po  fa„U  ,o  find  with  any  jrir/hind  J  fe  g.gg”’he  .clS"- 

^  me  $D  .  .  ,  -Another  cartoon,  which  Mr.  Harding 

-The  is  safely  deposited  in  the  ui^^d  better  than  the  winning  drawing 

Nationa  City  Bank,  Mr.  Harding  having  ^as  called  “Alladin  and  the  D^zlit« 
reluctantly  refusal  he  explained,  all  of-  It  showed  a  Chinaman  flashin| 

fers  made  by  kind  friends  anxious  to  help  the  light  of  Nationalism  into  his  eves, 
him  spend  It  at  general  thanksgiving  ^nd  the  glare  was  blinding  him.  the 
parties.  The  jury,  therefore,  may  not  effect  was  at  once  striking  and  simple, 
object  if  It  IS  revealed  that  Harding  him-  “Canada  Solves  a  FUkxI  Problem"  was 
self  might  ha\e  awarded  the .  prize  to  another  favorite  of  the  artist.  He  liked 
some  other  of  his  own  cartoons  had  he  h,  he  said,  because  there  was  no  unneces- 
been  consulted  by  the  jurors  of  award,  ^ary  detail  in  it.  The  drawing  was  of  a 
I  am  very  seldom  pleased  with  car-  huge  dam  from  a  regulated  sluice  in 
toons  I  make,  Mr.  Harding  said.  which  an  orderlv  stream  of  liquor  flowed. 

Last  year  I  drew  some  3d0  cartoons,  The  sluice  was  labeled  "C.overnmem 


Nelson  Harding 


Nelson  Harding,  for  instance,  the  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Brooklyn  liable,  who  won 
the  Pulitzer  prize,  got  all  dressed  up 
and  went  to  a  party  in  his  honor  in 
Brooklyn  on  Thursday,  this  week.  The 
staff  wanted  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  his  ability  to  win  $500  by  a  single 
drawing.  For  all  he  tried  to  pull  the  long 
sad  face  of  the  traditionally  gloomy  hu¬ 
morist,  those  seeing  Harding  were  certain 
he  was  having  a  good  time.  Many  at 
the  narty  probably  sighed  wistfully  say¬ 
ing  one  to  another ;  "These  cartoonists 
have  a  soft  life,  don’t  they?” 

But  maybe  such  a  person  hasn’t 
traveled  up  by  elevator  to  the  eighth  floor 
of  the  Eagle  building,  climbed  still  an¬ 
other  flight,  and  lingered  long  near  the 
nitric  acid  tang  of  the  engraving  room, 
adjoining  which  Mr.  Harding  has  his 
“studio.”  Nor  have  they  talked  to  this 
Brooklyn  satirist,  perhaps,  in  one  of  his 
“I  Confess”  or  “True  Story”  moods. 

Mr.  Harding,  a  blue  smock  over  his 
tweed  suit,  sat  near  a  north  light  window 
at  his  drawing  board  this  week,  and 
painte<l  a  picture  of  the  darker  side  of 
cartooning.  Then  it  was  he  defined  car¬ 
tooning  as  "drudgery  that  is  never  dull.” 

“Cartooning  is,”  he  began,  “a  terrible 
drudgery.  man  who  takes  it  up  has 
no  tranquillity,  ever ;  no  security.  The 
field  is  limited. 

“But  it  is  always  interesting  drudgery, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  tlrat.  There  is 
enough  excitement  to  keep  one  enthu¬ 
siastic. 

"Think,  however,  of  having  to  express 
on  paper  a  new  idea  each  day.  This 
is  a  little  harder  than  it  sounds.  Editors 
suggest  some  ideas,  of  course,  but  a  car¬ 
toonist  who  is  worth  his  salt  ought  to 
think  up  his  own. 

“And  have  you  ever  considered  the 
critics  a  cartoonist  has?  Organized  wo¬ 
men  are  forever  objecting  to  the  artist 
with  wet  ideas,  for  example.  I’m  not  a 
heavy  drinker,  but  you’d  think  I  was  a 
hell-bent  souse,  if  you  read  some  of  the 
letters  received,  objecting  to  the  anti- 
\  olstead  cartoons  I’ve  drawn. 

_  Most  critics  are  very  unaccommodat- 
mg.  They  say ;  ‘Won’t  you  please  take 
tip  some  other  subject?’  and  then,  of 
course,  they  always  neglect  to  say  what 
subject  I  should  take  up. 


-Alladin  and  the  Dazzling  Lamp,’'  a  cartoon  pirked  by  Nelson  Harding. 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  as  one  of  his  favorites. 
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GEORGIA  GROUP  ROYALLY  ENTERTAINED 
DURING  THREE-DAY  BOSTON  VISIT 


Party  of  125  Including  Wives  and  Guests  of  Association  Mem* 
bers  Arrive  from  Savannah  by  Boat — Visit  Portsmouth, 

N.  H.,  and  Quincy — Sailed  for  Home  Monday 


Telfair  Enterprise,  McKae,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Horton. 

Ocilla  Star,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Flanders. 

Buitman  Advertiser,  \V.  A.  Walker. 

^uitman  Free  Press,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal 
Daniel  and  Miss  Catherine  Cain. 

Rome  Seu’s-Tribune,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Edwards. 

Savannah  Morning  Xexvs,  H.  V.  Jenkms. 
Saz’annah  Press,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Sut- 
live. 

rienna  Xews,  the  Misses  Emily  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  W*oodward. 

IPaycross  Journal  Herald,  Jack  W’illiams  and 


U.  P.  WARNS  AGAINST 
SOLICITORS 


Syndicate  with  Similar  Name  Thought 
to  Be  Asking  for  Compensation  for 
Distribution  of  Autobiographical 
Matter,  and  Photos  to  Newspapers 


A  I'TKR  a  three-day  visit  to  New  Eng-  making  the  trip  and  the  newspapers  repre-  jack  Williams,  jr. 

land  on  a  “good-will”  trip  during  sentedwere:  Tr«r  CifC-rn,  H.  Perry  Sullivan 

,  •  ,  , _ .u:-  Guests  with  the  party  were:  Attorney  of 

which  they  were  royally  entertain^  this  president  Ernest  Camp,  H'alton  Tribune;  association  Gordon  Saussy  and  Mrs.  Saussy. 
week  bv  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp-  vice-president.  Miss  Emily  Woodward,  Tienna  -Auxiliary  members:  Southe_rn  Telephone 


their  homes. 


lanta;  chaplain.  Rev.  Bruce  Nay,  Savannah. 
iregrass  Farmer,  Ashburn,  Mrs.  Nora 
To  an  Editor  &  Publisher  representa-  Lawrence, 
tive,  President  Ernest  Camp,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  John  Paschall,  J.  R.  Gray 
Georgia  .Association,  expressed,  during  Walter  Wynn  ^  ^ 

his  visit,  pleasure  and  gratitude  at  the  Fulton  Daily  Report,  Atlanta,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
warm  welcome  which  they  had  received  Frank  Kempton. 

everywhere  during  their  visit.  j  Georgian  American.  Atlanta,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

T,  ,,  .  .u  •  •  1  ■  r>„  i  _  c  _  James  B.  Nevin  and  Mrs.  Mary  Nevin  Vaughn. 

Following  their  arrival  in  Boston  Sun-  Augusta  Labor  Rez-ieu-,  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Ma-v 
day  morning  on  the  steamship  City  of  Wilk. 

Qiattanooga,  from  Savannah,  members  of  ^^pat^ncsrille  Ams-Gazettc,  B.  H.  Hardy  and 


lanta. 

Honorary  members:  Linton  K.  Starr,  At¬ 
lanta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  D.  McCartney  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Butler,  Savannah. 


BIG  PRESS  ORDER 


K. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Hardy. 

Brunszvick  News,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Leavy. 
Butler  Herald,  C.  E.  Benns,  Miss  Martha 
Benns  and  Miss  Marie  Garrett. 

Cairo  Messenger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  H. 
Wind  and  Miss  Thelma  V’anlandingham. 


the  party  went  at  once  by  train  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  where  they  were  the  guests 
of  the  Portsmouth  Oiamber  of  Commerce 
on  a  sightseeing  tour  of  that  city  and 
nearby  summer  resorts. 

Sunday  evening  a  farewell  banquet  was 
tendered  the  Georgia  editors  at  the  Hotel 
Rockingham,  Portsmouth. 

The  return  to  Boston  was  made  later 
in  the  evening  by  special  train. 

During  their  stay  in  Boston  members 
of  the  party  made  the  Hotel  Statler  their 

headquarters.  _  DeKalb  _Nett  Er_a,  \lr. 

During  the  day  the  group  visited  the 
State  House,  where  the  visitors  were 
greeted  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen, 
after  which  they  continued  to  the  Charles¬ 
town  Navv  Yard,  being  welcomed  there  and  Elizabeth  Parker.  „ 

by  Rear  Admiral  Philip  Andre»;s.  They  sV 

were  shown  around  the  Navy  \ard  and  Fort  Valley  Leader  TribMue,  John  H.  Jones, 
boarded  the  famous  Constitution  and  9,'''®'*  L.  Duke. 

Ctlior  «”ir  vpscpIs  tlioro  Hartwell  Sun,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louie  L.  Morns. 

Other  war  vessels  there.  Jackson  Herald,  Jefferson,  Mrs.  John  N. 

At  1  o  clock  Monday  afternoon,  mem-  Holder  and  Mrs.  F.  T.  Holder, 
bers  of  the  partv  were  guests  of  the  ShuUle,  J.  C.  Prather. 

Southern  Club  of  Boston  at  luncheon  at  couct^and  Tss'^ESe'li^Ss.-''"' 
the  Copley- Plaza  Hotel.  Major  Robert  IValton  Tribune,  Monroe,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  Greene,  president  of  the  Southern  Ernest  Camp 
Club  delivered  the  address  of  vvelcome,  to  tnZeTk^en 

which  President  Camp  responded.  Royal 


C.  Star  Buys  30  Units  From  Goss 
Company  Costing  $800,000 

The  Kansas  City  Star’s  entire  press 
equipment  is  to  be  removed  soon  and 
30  new  Goss  press  units  of  the  latest 
model  installed.  The  order  involves  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $800,000,  and  is 


Bartow  Tribune  News,  Cartersville,  Mr.  and  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  received  by  the 
Mr.s.  M.  L.  Fleetwood  and  I-enna  Fleetwood.  Gnss  Cnmnanv 

^Chatsworth  Times,  J.  Roy  and  Frank  Me-  According  to  officials  of  the  Star,  the 
Tri-County  Advertiser,  Clarksville,  E.  H.  and  change  is  made  necessary  by  the  grow- 
larles  G^ye^  y-  e-  „  ing  needs  of  the  paper. 

Cor  dele  Dispatch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E,  Brown.  at  i.i«  *  e*  i  j 

Co-Angton  News,  C.  L.  Snowden.  A  few  months  ago  the  Star  placed  an 

Dalton  Citicen,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Horan  Order  with  tho  Goss  company  for  six 

installed  by  the  middle  of 
July.  Now  the  thirty  additional  units 


and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hall. 
Coffee  County  Progress,  Douglas,  Fred  Rick- 
etson. 

Douglas  County  Sentinel,  Douglasville,  N.  M. 
Dozier  and  J.  M.  Taylor. 

Elberton  Star,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Skelton. 
Campbell  News,  Fairburn,  the  Misses  Lurline 


have  been  contracted  for.  The  complete 
installation  is  to  be  made  by  March  1 
of  next  year. 


AID  FLOOD  VICTIMS 


Obtaining  special  permission  from  the 
city  authorities  for  Sunday  movies,  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union,  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  motion  picture  theatre  owners 
and  film  e.xchanges,  raisetl  approxi¬ 
mately  $7,000  for  the  Red  Cross  flood 
relief  fund  May  15.  The  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Nesos  had  previously 
*  sponsored  a  special  Sunday  show  of  the 

Montgomery  Monitor,  Mount  V’ernon,  Hugh  local  Stock  Company  and  donated  $1,5d4 
Daniel,  of  the  OidfMian  (Ga.)  Free  Press,  Peterson  and' W.  B.  Morrison.  proceeds  to  the  fund, 

also  spoke. 

Walter  D.  Allen,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Press  Association,  Inc.,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  pleasure  of  his  association  that 
the  Georgians  had  come  to  Massachusetts. 

l  ollowing  the  luncheon,  the  visiting  yoTAL  volume  of  advertising  in  New  loss  of  195.928  lines,  according  to  figures 
wiitora  were  taken  on  ^  bus  ride  to  York  City  newspapers  for  April,  just  issued  by  the  Statistical  Department 
Quincy,  as  guests  of  the  Massachusetts  1977,  was  15,708,572  lines,  as  compared  of  the  New  York  E7’ening  Post. 

Press  Association,  Quincy  Chamber  of  to  15,904,500  line.s  in  April.  1926,  a  net  The  table  follows: 
r- - -  at,(j  the  Qinncy 


\\'arnings  are  being  sent  out  by  the 
United  Press  Associations  against  solici¬ 
tors  representing  themselves  as  coming 
from  the  United  Press  and  asking  for 
compensation  for  the  distribution  of  auto¬ 
biographical  matter.  The  United  Press 
never  accepts  money  for  distributing  news 
material,  a  letter  being  mailed  to  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  points  out. 

Tom  W.  Gerber  of  the  U.  P.  staff  who 
is  handling  the  matter  said  complaints  had 
been  received  from  many  prominent 
people.  He  said  he  believed  they  had  been 
solicited  by  companies  trading  on  the 
name  of  the  United  Press.  There  is  a 
United  Press  Syndicate  listed  in  the  New 
York  telephone  book  at  415  Lexington 
avenue.  It  is  not  connected  with  the 
United  Press  Associations. 

The  letter  of  warning  signed  by  Karl 
A.  Bickel,  president,  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

“We  are  frequently  advised  by  persons 
of  note  and  position  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  that  they  have  been  approached 
by  solicitors  representing  themselves  as 
coming  from  the  ‘United  Press’  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  compensation  for  the  distribution 
of  autobiographical  matter,  photographs, 
etc.,  among  newspajK-rs  and  magazines. 
The  activity  of  this  organization  has 
caused  us  no  little  embarras.sment. 

“The  United  Press  A.ssociations  head¬ 
quarters  World  Building,  New  York,  does 
not  accept  money  or  any  character  of  com¬ 
pensation  under  any  circumstances  for  the 
distribution  of  news  material. 

“This  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha¬ 
sized 

“If  at  any  time  you  are  approached  by 
any  one  alleging  to  represent  the  ‘United 
Press,’  with  any  character  of  a  ‘publicity’ 
proposition  involving  the  payment  of 
money,  you  may  be  certain  he  does  not 
represent  the  I’nited  Press  .Associations. 
We  would  appreciate  it  also  if  yon  would 
get  in  touch  with  us  by  telephone  im¬ 
mediately  and  a  representative  will  be  sent 
to  investigate  the  matter.” 


NEW  CONNECTICUT  DAILY 


Patriot 


Commerce 
Ledger. 

Fx-Mayor  William  A.  Bradford, 
officially  greeted  the  party  on  arrival  in 
Qufficy.  Russell  C.  Low,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger;  Miss 
Annie  L.  Prescott,  treasurer  of  that  paper, 
and  Oscar  L.  Stevens,  managing  editor, 
were  members  of  the  reception  commit¬ 
tee. 

Monday  evening  the  visitors  were 
guests  of  the  American  Mutual  Alliance 
at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 
Speeches  in  behalf  of  New  England  news¬ 
papermen,  of  which  there  were  many  in 
attendance  at  the  dinner,  were  made  by 
Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
publisher  of  the  Manehester  (N.  H.) 
Union  and  Leader,  and  regional  director 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land 
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Danbury  Times  Launched  May  17  by 
George  B.  Clark 

The  Danbury  (Conn.)  Times  started 
publication  May  17  as  a  new  evening 
daily.  George  R.  Oark,  formerly  putn 
Usher  of  the  Bridge f'ort  (Conn.)  Star,  is 
publisher.  The  editor  is  Lee  Wilson,  who 
was  also  formerly  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Star. 

The  new  daily  is  represented  in  the 
national  advertising  field  by  Hamilton- 
DeLisser,  Inc.,  New  York. 


INDUSTRIAL  GROUP  TO  MEET 


“No  Sunday  edition. 


American  . 

Herald  . 

Motor  trips  to  the  historic  battle-  Herald  Tribune - 


steamed  down  Boston  harbor  homeward  Eve.  Post . 

hound  for  Savannah.  . 

Active  in  arranging  for  entertainment  gun 


D.  Allen,  of  the  Massachusetts  Press  — 

Association,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Brooks  Brooklyn  Times.... 


line  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  and  Secretary 
Carl  F.  Prestcott,  of  the  IVcymouth 
(Mass.)  Gacette-Transcript. 

Members  of  the  Georgia  Association 


Standard  Union.... 
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366,428 

789,062 

657,596 

567.804 

507,208 

354,300 

292,548 

325,016 

348,368 

149,744 

1.366,850 

1,400,896 

1,477,432 

1.436,386 
t  . 

1,181.504 

568,064 

364.844 

1,008,140 

518,558 

346.624 

525.254 

432,274 

420,174 

381,664 

906,120 

965,876 

820,742 

745,068 
tt . 

774,756 

821,162 

915,318 

763.970 

603,772 

806.366 

1,521,622 

1,500.242 

1.252,174 

1,293.520 

562,408 

532,572 

617,226 

846,110 

603,450 

614.652 

1,618,614 

1.717,220 

1,478,646 

1,566,624 

1,542,888 

1.396,412 

585,414 

678,128 

450,252 

395,644 

311.206 

283.106 

449,212 

531,984 

602.542 

673,680 

679,974 

669,546 

15,708,572 

15,904.500  14,484,214 

14.243,344 

15.392,116 

14,186,942 

1921 

859,706 


.861.466 


215,212 


936,928 

541.688 

518,050 

831.042 

568,130 

725,396 

649.752 


269.762 

533,342 


t  Telegram  and  Mail  combined  January  28,  1924. 

♦t  Sun  and  Globe  combined  June  4,  1923;  name  changed  to  Sun  March  10.  1924. 
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“Can  Advertiaing  Underwrite  Pros¬ 
perity”  It  Cleveland  Topic 

Between  400  and  5(X)  industrial  adver¬ 
tising  men,  representing  practically  all 
of  the  leading  industrialists  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  are  scheduled  for  a  convention  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Geveland.  June  13. 
14,  15,  and  16.  The  gathering  will  be 
the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Advertisers  .Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  underlying  theme  of  the 
addresses  to  be  delivered  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  will  be  discussed  will  be— 
“Can  Advertising  Underwrite  Prosper¬ 
ity?” 

George  H.  Corey,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Geveland  Twist  Drill  Com¬ 
pany,  is  general  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  convention  arrange¬ 
ments.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Geveland  Division  of  the  Geveland 
advertising  Guh. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  convention 
will  be  a  large  exhibit  of  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising.  Paul  Teas,  of  Geveland.  is 
chairman  of  the  exhibit  committee. 
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WHY  NEWS  IS  NEWS  ANALYZED  BY  PROFESSOR 


Stories  Which  Stir  Basic  Instincts  of  Readers  Elagerly  Read — Newspapers  Necessarily  Must  Cater  to 
and  Reflect  Public’s  Wants — Primitive  Emotions  Still  Dominate 


IF,  when  sitting  down  to  the  breakfast 
table  for  coffee  and  eggs,  your  atten¬ 
tion  is  caught  by  the  headline  “Million¬ 
aire  Elopes  With  Waitress’’  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  stop  to  think  why  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  unknown  millionaire  and 
this  obscure  maid. 

Here  is  a  story  obviously  of  the  ro¬ 
mance  type ;  but,  since  you  know  neither 
of  the  principal  characters  and  since  it 
can  in  no  way  affect  your  personal 
fortunes  or  happiness,  why  should  you 
read  it  through?  Some  particular  quality 
in  this  event  has  caught  your  attention, 
impinged  itself  on  your  consciousness, 
perhaps  to  the  extent  that  it  provides 
the  breakfast-table  conversation  with 
your  wife. 

Why  are  we  interested  in  the  various 
kinds  of  news  that  fill  the  newspapers? 

Textbook  writers  in  journalism  tell  us 
that  human  beings  are  naturally  inter¬ 
ested  in  romance.  “All  the  world  loves 
a  lover.”  In  addition,  our  attention  is 
always  caught  by  prominent  or  wealthy 
persons  whenever  their  actions  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  unusual  to  print  newspaper 
stories  about  them.  Further,  the  students 
of  journalism  have  pointed  out,  we  are 
primarily  interested  in  struggles  for 
supremacy,  like  football  games  or  po¬ 
litical  contests ;  adventure,  like  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  climb  Mt.  Everest ;  animals, 
like  the  cat  that  walked  100  miles  or 
so  to  return  home;  children,  like  the 
little  girl’s  plea  in  court  to  save  her 
father  from  being  hanged  for  murder; 
amusements,  like  the  theatre,  radio,  and 
photography;  the  e.xtraordinary,  like  the 
story  of  the  man  who  was  re-united 
with  his  wife  after  35  years  of  separa¬ 
tion;  success,  like  the  man  who  rose  to 
bank  president  from  newsboy. 

As  these  stories  flicker  through  our 
consciousness,  certain  ones  are  accentu¬ 
ated  and  made  to  seem  important  to  us 
by  the  technique  of  newspaper  typog¬ 
raphy.  This  accentuation,  accomplished 
by  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
stories  and  the  size  of  headlines,  is  based 
on  what  the  newspaperman  knows  as 
reader-interest.  Pragmatic  tests  tell  him 
that  readers  will  be  most  interested  in 
certain  kinds  of  news ;  consequently, 
these  are  the  stories  that  are  “played 
up,”  as  in  the  case  of  the  millionaire 
and  the  waitress.  They  are  isolated 
events  seized  from  the  flux  of  life.  But 
the  problem,  both  from  the  journalistic 
and  psychological  standpoint,  is  now 
what  is  taken  from  the  stream  of  daily 
events  but  why. 

Why  should  we  be  most  interested  in 
romance,  or  struggles  for  supremacy,  or 
adventure?  The  answer  lies  in  psycho¬ 
logical  facts  regarding  “instincts,”  Our 
solution  comes  in  relating  to  news  ma¬ 
terial  contained  in  technical  investigations 
of  psychologists ;  a  relation  heretofore 
overlooked,  it  seems,  by  scholars.  I  have 
used  the  term  “instincts”  advisedly,  for 
psychologists  are  still  quarreling  over 
its  meaning.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
we  call  the  tendency  toward  pugnacity, 
for  instance,  an  “instinct”  or  a  want, 
or  a  behavior  tendency.  “.Almost  all 
men,”  Irwin  Edman  has  written  in  Hu- 
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my  attention  as  I  glance  at  the  news¬ 
paper  during  a  political  campaign.  Here, 
obviously,  is  a  “battle,”  a  struggle  for 
.supremacy  between  two  gladiators  in  a 
political  arena.  It  is  a  conflict,  a  com¬ 
petition,  arousing  our  emotions.  Our 
sympathies  are  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  participants  just  as  much  as  in 
a  prize-fight.  In  fact,  there  is  more  than 
one  similarity  between  a  presidential  con¬ 
test  and  a  heavyweight  championship. 
But  the  essential  point  is  that  we  are 
witneping  a  conflict,  and  the  explana¬ 
tion  lies  in  our  past.  Man  is  the  product 
of  history,  someone  has  said;  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  past  is  more  than  we 
ordinarily  imagine.  This  interest  in  con¬ 
flicts  is  based  on  the  pugnacity  tendency. 

Pugnacity  is  probably  a  racial  thing, 
a  development  of  what  John  Dewey  calls 
the  “hunting  pattern”  of  the  human 
mind.  The  pursuit  of  game  and  mating 
were  the  two  main  activities  of  primeval 
man,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  both 
involve  the  same  behavior  tendency — 
pugnacity.  In  order  to  live  man  had  to 
hunt;  in  order  to  procreate  he  had  to 
mate.  Consequently,  the  tendency  toward 
pugnacity  was  developed.  How  this 
tendency  originated  is  not  important 
here ;  but,  it  is  essential  to  remember 
that  the  primeval  fight  was  the  vital 
basis  of  primitive  man’s  mind  and  cul¬ 
ture. 

Modern  life  is  to  a  large  extent 
founded  on  competition,  the  essence  of 
which  is  a  fight  or  struggle  between  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  contending  for  the 
same  rewards.  It  is  the  soul  of  business 
and  the  zest  of  sports.  Our  western 
“conflict”  culture  is  exemplified  in  our 
active,  hurried,  competitive,  bustling  life; 
and  we  unconsciously  exalt  and  admire 
the  man  who  has  surmounted  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  who  by  dint  of  hard  fight  has 
reached  the  top. 

The  reason  I  say  that  pugnacity 
tendency  is  probably  a  racial  or  social 
development  is  that,  when  we  contrast 
the  western  conflict  culture  with  Oriental 
passivity,  the  theory  that  this  tendency 
is  inherited  seems  to  break  down.  If 
it  was  inherited,  why  should  we  not  see 
it  manifested  in  India,  for  instance? 
(iandhi,  in  spite  of  his  challenge  to  the 
British  Empire,  has  capitalized  Oriental 
submissiveness. 

As  a  result  of  this  development,  today 
we  understand  fighting  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  word  “fight”  in  tbe 
newspaper  instantly  arouses  our  interest. 
“Crowds  Fight  to  Hear  D'eValera” 
screams  headline,  and  we  are  alert  with 
interest.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  flock  to  football  games  every  fall, 
for  there  we  find  the  epitome  of  con¬ 
flict.  It  is  a  glorified  battle,  a  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  primeval  pugnacity  tendency, 
complicated  by  an  emotional  desire  to 
see  our  side  win.  We  actually  identify 
ourselves  with  one  or  other  of  the  teams, 
and  feel  it  a  personal  reflection  when 
our  eleven  loses. 

Mych  of  our  present  interest  in  the 
fight,  because  of  the  civilized  conditions 


beings  to  the  more  intense  desire  that 
leads  to  marriage.  What  McDougall 
calls  the  tender  emotions  or  what  Aris¬ 
totle  called  the  principle  of  affection  is 
manifested  in  nearly  every  phase  of  life. 

In  politics  it  is  particularly  evident,  as 
Graham  Wallas  has  pointed  out:  “If 
we  look  for  this  political  affection  in  its 
simplest  form,  we  see  it  in  our  impulse 
to  feel  ‘kindly’  towards  any  other  human 
being  of  whose  existence  and  personality 
we  become  vividly  aware.”  Wallas  cites 
examples  of  candidates  showing  them¬ 
selves  to  the  electors  during  campaigns, 
of  monarchs  having  their  pictures  printed 
on  coins  in  order  to  inspire  the  affection 
of  their  subjects. 

In  the  news  these  kindly  feelings  are 
what  the  newspaper  man  calls  “human 
interest.”  The  old  story  of  the  mother 
who  stole  bread  to  feed  her  starving 
children  is  an  excellent  example.  Im¬ 
mediately  our  sympathies  are  aroused. 
Unconsciously  the  love  we  bear  our  own 
children  reacts  to  extenuate  the  mother’s 
crime,  if  crime  we  call  it. 

In  news,  the  love  emotion  may  be 
engaged  in  a  more  intense  form :  the 
relation  between  the  sexes.  Psycholo¬ 
gists  would  probably  grant  that  the  sex 
tendency  is  the  most  palpable  of  our 
“instinctive”  actions.  The  love  story  in 
news  or  fiction  has  a  vital  interest,  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  large  amount 
of  newspaper  space  devoted  to  divorces 
and  “love”  scandals. 

The  love  tendency  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  original  need  of  men  to  propagate 
the  species.  Mating  aroused  not  only 
love  but  pugnacity,  for  in  order  to 
capture  the  primitive  maiden  the  male 
resorted  to  the  fight,  or  what  we  call 
“cave  man”  methods.  Thus,  opposite 
tendencies  were  involved  in  the  same 
process. 

Transferred  into  civilized  life,  much 
— not  all,  of  course — of  our  interest  in 
love  is  based  on  the  sex  tendency.  How¬ 
ever,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  pugnacity 
tendency,  the  interest  as  far  as  reading 
is  concerned,  is  vicarious.  Although  few 
readers  ever  heard  of  the  persons  in¬ 
volved  in  the  following  story,  it  was 
printed  on  the  top  of  page  one  in  one 
of  the  leading  New  York  newspapers 
because  the  news  editor  realized  that  it 


man  Traits,  “exhibit  in  varying  degrees  under  which  we  live,  is  vicarious.  The 
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is,  the  tendency,  when  interfered  with 
in  the  performance  of  any  action 
prompted  by  any  other  instinct,  to 
threaten,  attack,  and  not  infrequently,  if 
successful  in  attack,  to  punish  and 
bully  the  individual  interfering.”  Know¬ 
ing  that  there  are  these  fundamental  im¬ 
pulses  in_  human  beings,  we  can  avoid 
psychological  controversies  by  calling 
them  behavior  tendencies  instead  of  in¬ 
stincts,  and  the  question  of  whether  these 
impulses  are  innate  or  the  result  of  social 
conditions  is  immaterial. 

H 

,*'^ith  and  Mills  Enter  Last  Stage 


Davis  and  the  Harvard-Yale  football 
game  give  us  a  socially  acceptable  out¬ 
let  for  the  original  tendency  toward 
pugnacity  exhibited  by  the  primitive  man 
in  the  battle  for  food  and  mate. 

HI 

Emotion  and  habit  form  the  basis  for 
most  of  our  actions.  With  habit  we 
are  not  particularly  concerned  here,  but 
often  the  part  emotion  plays  in  deter¬ 
mining  an  individual’s  life  and  success  is 
overlooked.  Our  reactions  to  persons  are 
almost  always  based  on  love  or  hate, 
using  both  terms  in  the  widest  sense. 
Love,  for  instance,  may  extend  from  the 
feeling  of  common  sympathy  with  fellow 


SIR  THOMAS  CHEATED  SELF 
PLAYING  NEWSBOY 

CIR  THOMAS  LIPTON,  Irish 
yachtsman,  raconteur  and  tea 
advertiser,  told  one  on  himself 
while  in  Chicago  this  week  on  a 
“purely  business  trip.” 

“Was  I  ever  in  the  newspaper 
business?  Once,”  said  Sir  Thomas. 
“I  was  making  a  trip  across  the 
English  Channel  with  John  Dewar, 
the  famous  Scotch  whiskey  man, 
some  years  ago.  Before  hoarding 
the  boat  to  England  we  had  bought 
a  large  number  of  English  papers. 
I  was  standing  at  the  rail  with 
these  under  my  arm  when  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  approached  and  asked  me 
whether  I  had  an  Express.  I 
realized  he  had  mistaken  me  for 
a  newsman. 

“I  thought  that  I  might  please 
my  Scotch  friend,  Dewar,  by  sell¬ 
ing  a  one  penny  Express  for  two 
pence,  so  I  let  the  man  have  the 
paper.  Later,  I  told  Dewar  about 
it.  He  was  angry. 

“‘What  do  you  mean?’  he  said. 
‘The  Express  sells  for  three  pence 
in  France.’  ” 


would  elicit  an  emotional  response  from 
ninety-nine  percent  of  his  readers : 

“Two  tootsore,  hungry,  bedraggled, 
fourteen-year-old  elopers  for  whom 
Northern  Maine  had  searched  since  last 
Wednesday  awaited  arrival  of  their 
parents  at  the  County  Jail  today,  un¬ 
dismayed  by  the  unromantic  ending  of 
their  second  elopement  in  two  weeks. 
Starvation  had  ferreted  them  out. 

“We  want  to  be  married,”  protested 
•John  Jones  and  Bessie  Smith  as  Sheriff 
Brown  locked  them  up.  Instead  the 
sheriff  gave  them  the  first  real  meal  they 
had  tasted  since  Friday  when  they  went 
to  sleep  on  jail  cots  that  were  at  least 
more  comfortable  than  the  floor  of  the 
deserted  barn  that  had  been  their  hiding 
place . ” 

Here  is  the  love  interest,  enlivened 
by  a  struggle  to  escape  a  conflict  with 
the  authority  of  parents  and  law.  The 
latter  point  explains  partly  why  so  many 
persons  sympathize  with  criminals  when 
they  are  hunted  by  officers.  Popular 
sentiment  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Roy 
Gardner  in  his  spectacular  escape  from 
prison.  We  are  bound  to  be  interested 
in  a  conflict  whether  in  crime  or  tennis. 

Because  of  this  legitimate  interest  in 
love  many  newspapers  of  the  less  desir¬ 
able  sort  pander  to  morons  by  printing 
salacious  details  which  are  obviously  un¬ 
important  but,  having  a  degree  of  sex 
interest,  they  do  contain  an  appeal. 

In  the  magazine  field,  publications  pur¬ 
porting  to  portray  the  “true”  amorous 
life  of  authors  also  appeal  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic  interest.  They  offer  a  vicarious 
outlet  for  the  natural  desire  to  love  or 
be  loyed^  Thomas  has  shown  in  “The 
Unadjusfed  Girl,”  that  “the  desire  for 
response  is  primarily  related  to  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  love  and  shows  itself  in  the 
tendency  to  seek  and  to  give  signs  of 
appreciation  in  connection  with  other 
individuals.” 

IV 

Bootlegging  is  to  modern  life  what 
cowpunching  was  to  the  ’90s  and  early 
part  of  this  century.  Men  used  to  be¬ 
come  cowboys  because  they  felt  the  urge 
of  a  rigorous,  romantic  life;  in  1926 
they  became  bootleggers  because,  like 
cowpunching.  it  provides  an  adventurous, 
dangerous,  thrilling  existence.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is 
partly  true,  for  bootlegging  actually  is 
one  of  the  few  ways  left  in  which  the 
adventurous  type  may  find  physical  out¬ 
let. 

All  of  us,  however,  do  not  require  an 
actual  outlet  for  our  urge  to  adventure. 
We  satisfy  that  craving  in  literature, 
in  our  interest  in  news  of  the  adventurous 
doings  of  others,  in  magazine  stories  of 
the  romantic,  out-of-<loor  type.  Interest 
in  certain  classes  of  news  is  based  on 
an  escape  mechanism,  just  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  romance.  Recently,  a  western 
metropolitan  newspaper  printed  several 
columns  of  news  and  pictures  about  a 
college  lad  who  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  dangerous  Columbia  river 
in  a  canoe. 

“Cascade  Locks,  Ore. — .Amos  Berg,  Jr., 
canoeist,  staged  a  dramatic  battle  for  his 
life  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Cascade 
rapids  before  the  click  of  two  movie 
cameras  which  recorded  in  films  the 
passage  of  the  final  barrier  of  the  young 
adventurer  from  the  highwaters  of  the 
Snake  river  to  the  ocean. 

“.After  successfully  negotiating  the  first 
two  barriers  of  the  dangerous  rapids, 
the  young  adventurer,  out  in  the  river 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  turned  his 
frail  craft  into  the  last  of  the  treacherous 
waters  that  have  never  been  conquered 
by  a  canoeist. 

“For  a  few  seconds  the  craft  withstood 
the  boiling  maelstrom,  then  capsized. 
With  death  near,  Berg  made  a  miraculous 
escape,  and  landed  three  miles  below.” 

Why?  Because  their  readers  were 
interested.  .And  why  were  they  inter- 
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csted?  because  this  thrilling  canoe  trip 
vicariously  satisfied  their  own— uncon¬ 
scious  perhaps — craving  for  excitement. 
W'e  all  li\e  rather  mundane,  uneventful 
lives,  and  we  either  cunsciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  imagine  ourselves  in  the  ad- 
\cnturer’s  role. 

'I'his  desire  and  admiration  for  ad¬ 
venture  also  is  a  fai'tor  in  our  interest 
in  crime  news  as  well  as  contests,  po¬ 
litical  campaigns,  e.xplorations,  and 
travel  tales.  Thomas,  in  "The  Unad¬ 
justed  Girl,”  points  out  that  "men  crave 
excitement  and  all  e.xperiences  are  excit¬ 
ing  which  have  in  them  some  resemblance 
to  the  pursuit,  flight,  capture,  escape, 
death  which  characterized  the  earlier  life 
of  mankind.  Behavior  is  an  adaptation 
to  environment,  and  the  nervous  system 
itself  is  a  developmental  adaptation.  It 
represents,  among  other  things,  a  /milt¬ 
ing  pattirn  of  interest.  ‘.Adventure’  is 
what  the  young  hoy  wants,  and  stories 
of  adventure.  Hunting  trips  are  entic¬ 
ing;  they  are  a  survival  of  natural 
(primitive)  life.  .All  sp<irts  are  of  the 
hunting  pattern ;  there  is  a  contest  ot 
skill,  daring,  and  cunning.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  admire  the  nerve  of  a  daring 
burglar  or  highwayman.  .A  tight,  even 
a  dog  fight,  will  draw  a  crowd.  In 
gambling  or  dice  throwing  you  have  the 
thrill  of  success  or  chagrin  of  defeat. 
The  organism  craves  stimulation  and 
seeks  expansion  and  shock  even  through 
alcohol  and  drugs.  ‘Sensations’  occupy 
a  large  part  of  the  space  in  newspapers. 
Courtship  has  in  it  an  element  of  ‘pur¬ 
suit’  ...”  The  philanderer,  the  siren, 
the  vampire  are  all  examples  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  spirit — they  indulge  in  love  con- 
(|uests  because  of  the  lure  of  new 
excitement.  Of  course,  as  we  pointed  out, 
this  primitive  impulse  has  been  largely 
modified  by  civilization.  Where  the  cave- 
youth  on  courtship  bent  said  it  with  a 
club,  the  modern  lad  says  it  with  flowers. 

V. 

Animals  and  children,  to  a  large  extent, 
bring  the  same  behavior  tendencies  into 
play.  The  newspaper  public  is  delighted 
in  stories  about  any  kind  of  animals,  tame 
or  wild.  W'e  read  of  anecdotes  about 
them,  their  traits  and  doings,  with  keen 
interest.  .Any  newspaperman  knows  that 
children  lend  the  story  ‘‘human  interest.” 
This  interest  may  be  related  to  the  tender 
emotions.  Man  naturally  pities  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  weak  and  suffering,  and, 
according  to  Edman,  this  tendency  is 
closely  akin  to  the  parental  “instinct.” 
Pity  and  sympathy  are  aroused  in  the  case 
of  both  animals  and  children.  Toward 
them  we  have  what  has  been  called  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  beneficient  superiority.  .An  ex¬ 
ample  follows : 

“Cold  .Ash,  England — .As  dogs  are 
known  to  have  returned  to  their  master 
after  long  spells  of  enforced  absence,  so 
did  ‘Bossy,’  one  of  the  best  cows  on  any 
farm  in  this  section,  return  to  her  old  stall 
after  being  sold  to  a  far-away  neighbor. 
Her  owner  drove  ‘Bossy’  to  market  and 
disposed  of  her  to  a  farmer  12  miles 
away.  The  buyer  took  her  home.  But 
when  milking  time  came  next  morning 
‘Bos.sy’  was  back  home  in  Cold  .Ash  a 
little  tired  from  her  long  walk  but  seem¬ 
ingly  hapnv.  in  a  bovine  sort  of  way.” 

.A  dog  fight,  or  bull  dogging  at  western 
round-ups.  or  bull  fighting  in  Spain  and 
Mexico,  it  might  be  objected,  do  not 
arouse  a  poignant  emotion  and  yet  many 
newspaper  readers  are  keenly  interested. 
Man  is  prone  to  project  human  qualities 
on  animals  and  thev  are  personified,  un¬ 
consciously  probably,  as  human  beings. 
Consequently,  when  they  are  engaged  in 
contests  or  conflicts  man’s  pugnacious  ten¬ 
dencies  are  called  into  action.  For  the 
same  reason,  i.  e.  thinking  of  animals  in 
terms  of  ourselves,  we  have  an  admiration 
for  animal  intelligence.  .An  audience  will 
watch  with  breathless  interest  the  antics 
of  a  trained  seal  or  hor.se  on  the  stage. 

VI. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Ninteenth 
century  the  l^tilitarian  philosophy  of 
Bentham  and  Mill,  which  held  that 
pleasure  was  the  basis  of  man’s  actions, 
was  commonly  accented.  Today  this 
viewpoint  is  thoroughly  discredited,  and 
modern  psychology  has  turned  to  other 
motives  to  account  for  the  tendency  to 
play — basically  a  desire  for  pleasure.  Much 
of  the  play  of  children  is  a  method  of 


getting  rid  of  stored-up  energy.  In 
adults,  wliere  activity  is  directed  toward 
a  conscious  end  or  purpose,  there  is  a 
necessity  fur  variety.  .A  continued  re¬ 
sponse  t(j  the  .same  set  of  stimuli,  as  in  the 
case  of  work,  grows  tiresome,  and  the 
individual  finds  it  necessary  to  vary  the 
stimuli.  Tl'.erefore.  this  variety  is  called 
play.  Tlie  musicitm  prob.ably  wouM  not 
play  the  violin  after  going  home  from  an 
evening  in  concert  orchestra  any  more 
than  a  carpenter  would  fin<l  recreation  in 
building  a  house  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

The  play  tendency  may  be  gratified  in 
hundreds  of  different  ways:  sports,  the 
theater,  ratlio.  photography,  cards,  etc. 
Our  interest  then  is  centered  about  one  or 
more  of  these  recreational  activities, 
which  if  they  contain  the  contest  element 
further  capture  our  attention  ;  and  a  large 
amount  of  newsi)apcr  space  is  devoted  to 
them.  Sport  sections,  theater  pages,  radio 
columns,  advice  to  bridge  players  are  all 
illustrations  of  the  journalist  catering  to 
the  play  tendency. 

ATI. 

Is  Mars  inhabitated? 

Will  perpetual  motion  machine  ever 
work?  Can  we  communicate  with  the 
spirit  world? 

This  type  of  question,  the  extraordi¬ 
nary,  probably  hold  more  interest  for  the 
reader  than  any  other  kind.  The  secret  of 
their  fascination  lies  not  only  in  the  fact 
that  our  lives  are  mainly  dull  and  unusual. 
There  is  a  more  fundamental  reason  that 
is  genetic. 

Ages  and  ages  ago  the  primitive  man 
was  surrounded  by  every  imaginable  kind 
of  danger.  His  environment  was  a  con¬ 
stant  threat  to  his  safety.  The  necessity 
for  self-protection  was  the  greatest  factor 
in  his  life.  Gradually  he  came  to  know 
that  the  things  he  saw  every  day  were 
not  dangerous  and  that  it  was  the  new. 
the  extraordinary,  behind  which  death 
lurked.  Therefore,  his  attention  was  al¬ 
ways  caught  by  these  unusual  factors  in 
his  environment  which  lead  to  exploration 
habits.  Everything  that  was  new  must  be 
investigated.  Consequently,  a  whole  habit 
pattern  was  built  up  around  this  protec¬ 
tive  necessity. 

These  patterns  have  been  carried  over 
into  modern  life,  leading  to  a  fascination 
in  the  supernatural  and  the  extraordinary. 

Fear  plays  a  large  part  in  this  interest. 
Even  in  modern  times  men  fled  from  the 
locomotive  and  airplane  when  they  were 
first  exhibited.  Strange  or  unusual 
political  or  economic  doctrines  are  quite 
likely  to  arouse  fear.  Bolshevism,  Social¬ 
ism  or  Anarchy  may  stimulate  a  feeling 
of  insecurity  because  they  are  attacks  on 
pronerty  or  they  may  stir  up  violent  hate 
becau.se  they  are  unaccustomed. 

Mystery  and  detective  fiction  attract 
readers  for  the  same  reason  as  does  a 
newspaper  story  about  Clara  Phillips. 
The  very  definition  of  news  recognizes  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  unusual, 
and  every  newspaper  man  know.s  that  a 
story  is  not  worth  printing  unless  it  is  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

VIII. 

Leading  among  the  profit-making  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  United  States  today  are  those 
which  exnloit  the  success  of  prominent 
citizens.  “How  I  Made  a  Million  Dollars 
in  Twenty  A’ears”  is  a  familiar  story. 
The  adage  nothing  succeeds  like  success  es 
not  only  true  in  .America  with  its  material 
culture  but  all  over  the  world,  for  man 
everywhere  is  attentive  to  unusual  achieve¬ 
ment.  .A  record-breaking  airplane  flight, 
a  hero  rescuing  a  drowning  woman,  an 
outstanding  financial  feat  all  catch  our 
interest  in  the  newspaper  columns. 

Partly  this  interest  is  based  on  the  de¬ 
sire  and  necessity  for  recognition  of  our 
fellow  men.  Quoting  Thomas  again,  he 
says  that  “this  wish  is  exnressed  in  the 
general  struggle  of  men  for  position  in 
their  social  group,  in  devices  for  securing 
a  recognized,  enviable,  and  advantageous 
social  status.” 

The  individual  requires  the  attention  of 
society  for  the  development  of  his  person¬ 
ality.  but,  whether  or  not  he  gets  it,  he 
admires  the  distinction  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  others.  The  same  is  true  of 
interest  in  prominent  persons,  but  success 
interest  is  not  confined  to  notables,  to  wit, 
the  following  story  printed  on  the  front 
page  of  a  New  York  newspaper: 

“Beverly  Hills,  Calif. — John  W.  Neal, 


chauffeur  for  King  C.  Gillette,  safety 
razor  maker,  is  going  to  quit.  He  bought 
an  $1800  lot  on  the  installment  plan  in 
Beverly  Hills  six  years  ago. 

A'esterday  it  was  annmmced  that  he  had 
leased  his  lot  to  \V.  1).  Longyear,  l>i> 
•Angeles  hanker,  for  a  total  rental  of 
$732,800  for  a  ninety-nine  year  tenure  of 
the  property,  terms  $20,(N)0  cash  and  $600 
a  month. 

I'nconsciously  we  are  inclined  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  successful  person's  place, 
and  especially  is  this  true  if  we  have 
reached  no  distinction  ourselves,  which,  of 
course,  the  majority  of  men  have  not. 

IX. 

This  interpretation  would  be  misleading 
if  I  failed  to  point  out  that  each  of 
these  behavior  tendencies  have  been  con- 
siderefi  individually  purely  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  illustration.  .A  news  story  gen¬ 
erally  allures  readers  not  because  of  one 
motive  but  because  of  several ;  thus,  the 
account  of  a  college  football  game  may 
appeal  to  our  interest  in  conflicts,  adven¬ 
ture,  recreation,  and  success.  The  same 
is  true  of  behavior  tendencies  themselves. 

I  have  made  them  seem  isolated  aiKl 
simple.  In  reality  they  are  complicated 
and  almost  never  function  singly.  This 
whole  account  of  news-interest  demon¬ 
strates  the  fact  that  a  newspaper  is  no 
more  than  a  reflection  of  the  community, 
and  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  its  interest 
basis,  give  to  the  readers  what  they  want. 


SAYS  COURT  RECORDS 
MUST  BE  OPEN 

District  Officials  Are  Not  News  Cen¬ 
sors,  Iowa  Attorney  Rules  in 
Unusual  Test  Case — All 
Public  Property 

(Bv  telcgrath  to  Editor  &  Pvblishf.r) 

Des  Moines,  la..  May  19.— District 
court  clerks  or  other  public  officers  hav¬ 
ing  custodv  of  public  records  are  not 
censors  of  news  and  cannot  withhold 
from  the  newspapers  or  the  public  any 
records  filed  with  them.  Attorney  General 
lohn  Fletcher  of  Iowa  ruled  yesterday. 
The  ruling  was  prompted  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  C.  R.  .Albright  of  New 
Hampton,  la..  Chickasaw  county  clerk 
(hat  hereafter  he  will  refuse  newspapers 
access  to  records  filed  in  his  office. 
Failure  to  suppress  all,  or  parts,  of  cer¬ 
tain  items  of  news  at  the  request  of  the 
clerk  or  of  members  of  the  bar,  was 
one  of  the  reasons  assigned  hv  Mr.  .Al¬ 
bright  for  his  decision  to  refuse  news¬ 
paper  permission  to  inspect  documents 
filed  in  his  office. 

The  clerk  contended  that  only  inter¬ 
ested  parties  are  legally  entitled  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  records  and  that  newspapers 
or  their  agents  do  not  come  under  this 
classification.  The  Iowa  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  declared,  however,  that  cither  his 
office  or  any  district  judge  will  frustr.ate 
the  plans  or  Mr.  Albright  if  the  Chick¬ 
asaw  county  clerk  attempts  to  exercise 
censorship  over  the  publication  of  records 
filed  with  him. 

There  is  no  law  specifically  declaring 
filings  in  public  offices  to  be  public 
records,  the  attorney  general  said,  but 
all  records  of  any  public  office  are  public 
record  and  become  public  property  when 
filed,  he  ruled. 

The  records  once  filed  can  neither  be 
sequestered  nor  censored,  and  must  be 
made  available  to  anvone  asking  to  see 
them  at  reasonable  time  within  reason¬ 
able  hours  and  under  reasonable  condi¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Fletcher  said,  and  a  public 
officer  must  make  his  records  available 
during  office  hours.  Court  petitions,  ap¬ 
plications  for  marriage  licenses,  divorces, 
court  decrees  and  other  similar  legal 
documents  legallv  enjoy  the  same  privacy 
as  a  pet  goldfish  or  canary  the  attorney 
general  commented  in  amplifying  his 
ruling. 

The  only  records  in  a  public  office 
which  are  not  public,  he  said,  are  those 
which  the  state  legislature  may  determine 
should  not  be  disclosed  on  account  of 
public  policy.  Mr.  Fletcher  could  recall 
no  case  where  an  Iowa  legislature  has 
singled  out  any  public  records  for  such 
action. 


THIRD  MAN  GETS  LIFE 
FOR  MELLETT  MURDER 

Streitenberger,  Former  Canton  Police- 
man,  Convicted  of  Aiding  in 
Daily  News  Editor’s 
Assassination 


Floyd  E.  Streitenberger,  former  Can¬ 
ton,  L).,  policeman,  was  convicted  of  first 
degree  murder  by  a  Canton  jury  Tues¬ 
day  night  for  the  part  he  played  in  the 
murder  of  Don  R.  Mellett,  editor  of  the 
Clinton  Doily  Xervs,  last  July. 

.\  jury  of  three  women  and  nine  men 
found  Streitenberger  guilty  but  recom¬ 
mended  mercy,  which  made  a  life  sentence 
mandatory.  In  Ohio  penitentiary  Streit¬ 
enberger  will  join  Pat  McDermott,  gun¬ 
man,  who  did  the  shooting,  and  Ben  Rud- 
ner,  "pay-off  man,”  who  also  have  been 
sentenced  to  life  for  their  part  in  I?ditor 
Mellett's  murder. 

Streitenberger  took  the  verdict  calmly. 
Once  in  his  cell,  however,  he  turned  in 
denunciation  against  Louis  Mazer,  the  wit¬ 
ness  who  brought  about  his  conviction. 

Mazer,  as  a  State’s  witness,  told  of  the 
plots  against  Mellett.  to  which  he  was  a 
l>arty;  told  of  Streitenberger  naming  the 
date,  July  16,  on  which  Mellett  was 
killed  “because  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
Iieople  and  a  lot  of  noise”  at  a  sham  bat¬ 
tle  in  a  park,  and  testified  that  they  drove 
around  in  Streitenberger’s  car  to  assist 
McDermott,  the  gunman,  escape. 

It  was  this  testimony  which  convicted 
him,  and  was  the  first  statement  to  come 
from  any  of  the  principals  accused  of 
Mellett’s  death,  which  followed  an  edi¬ 
torial  campaign  against  members  of  the 
underworld. 

Streitenberger  appeared  as  the  apex 
in  a  triangular  plot  against  the  crusad¬ 
ing  editor.  McDermott  first  was  con¬ 
victed  as  the  hired  gunman.  Riulner 
next  was  convicted  as  the  “pay-off  man” 
who  paid  McDermott  to  do  the  actual 
killing.  The  former  policeman  worked 
out  details  of  the  getaway  and  promised 
police  protection  for  Mellett’s  slayers. 

Mazer  admitted  that  his  interest  in 
the  plot  was  protection  of  his  bootleg 
trade,  and  his  activities  were  directed 
principally  toward  helping  any  of  the 
three  who  needed  him. 

An  echo  of  the  Mellett  investigation 
was  heard  Tuesday  night  when  Police 
Chief  John  Wise  suspended  Daniel  Van 
Gunten.  who  was  on  duty  in  the  Canton 
station  house  the  night  Mellett  was 
killed.  .... 

Testimony  in  the  investigation  was 
that  a  signal  summoning  policemen  to 
headquarters  went  unanswered  twenty- 
two  minutes. 


TO  TEACH  JOURNALISM 


De  Puy  Named  Head  of  “Floating  Uni- 
ver»ity’’  Courses  for  1927-28 

William  .Atherton  Du  Puy,  newspaper 
and  magazine  writer,  has  bwn  appointed 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  daily  publication 
of  the  co-c<lucational  “Floating  Uni¬ 
versity”  which  leaves  New  A’ork,  Sept. 
21  next,  aboard  the  Cunardar  “.Aurania” 
for  another  round-the-world  cruise  of 
eight  months. 

Du  Puy  will  be  accompanied  on  the 
cruise  by  Mrs.  Du  Puy,  before  her  mar¬ 
riage,  .Ada  Lee  Orme,  a  newspaper  wo¬ 
man  who  once  did  Sunday  stories  for 
the  Xcw  Yor/i  World,  and  their  two 
daughters,  18  and  15  years  respectively. 


NEWS  OF  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  first  issue  of  a  Foreign  Market 
Bulletin  to  be  published  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires  by  the  specialties  division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  appeared  May 
16.  Over  the  signature  of  Eric  T.  King, 
chief  of  division,  it  is  stated  that  the  bul¬ 
letin  is  being  sent  to  firms  which  have 
recently  sought  information  concerning 
advertising  in  foreign  countries,  and  that 
in  addition  to  information  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  it  will  also  announce  from  time  to 
time  lists  of  mediums  in  foreign  countriM, 
sjiecial  reports,  etc.,  as  they  become  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for 


ADVENTURES  IN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING 

II.— OVERCOMING  RELIGIOUS  BIGOTRY 


By  N.  E.  W.  SOUTH 


k\E  of  the  immediate  problems  that 
’  ciiiiironted  me  when  I  took  over 


77.’n  is  the  .vr !,■.'»(/  of  a  series  of  iutiiiuite  stories  zeritten  from  "the  inside"  by 
a  iteiesf'a/'er  f'ublisher  zeho.  tor  ohzioiis  reasons,  eannot  diselose  his  ozen  identity 


the  general  management  of  the  Hlank.s-  or  that  of  the  nez^sl>aper  about  zehieh  he  lerites. 
biirc  Ihiftle  was  how  to  wean  back  ap-  , .  .  '  ,  ...  V  /  \  •  .  .  .1  . 

U.ximatelv  4.tKH)  circulation  that  had  in-  L  »ited  States  ot  America  guarantees  to  hat 
e.  ,,  von  and  to  me,  to  everv  man,  woman  and  ligioi 

dignantly  lett  _  the  paper  when  it  pro-  th..  ri.d..  .vo,  . 


It  is  time  to  lieal  the  old  rc- 


cciitcr  of  a  nasty  religious  light. 

Briefly,  here  was  the  situation : 

.\t  the  height  of  the  nationwide  agita- 


dimiantlv  'left  the  paper  when  it  pro-  >|n|  and  to  me,  to  every  man,  woman  anti  ligious  sore>  in  this  community,  and  you 
ected  itself  into  the  verv  front  and  child  m  Blanksburg,  the  right  to  worship  can  count  on  mv  support. 

J  \  Alniii^htv  in  anv  wav  each  ot  us  sees  Another  was  the  rector  ot  Hlanksbure;  s 

ll-r  w^s  B  e  si  ua  iS  -'  ‘‘t-  ^aiic  law' uiitk-r  which  we  live  largest  Catholic  church, 

line  l>.  Here  was  tne  situation  cognizance  of  the  church  to  -Tve  heard  about  your  speech  before 

.\t  the  height  ot  the'  nationwide  agita-  xvhich  you  or  I  belong  or  what  religious  Keitary."  he  said;  “I  want  to  thank  you 
tioii  against  the  Ku  b-laii,  the  then  yours  or  mine  are — all  our  com-  for  it  and  to  tell  you  that  you  can  count 

manager  of  the  Eagle  hiretl  an  out-ot-  country  asks  of  us  is  to  be  good  on  my  support.” 

town  detective,  who  wormed  hiniselt  into  Americans  under  that  basic  law.  You.  A  third  was  the  pastor  of  the  largest 
the  local  membership  and  C'C'  time  the  gentlemen,  didn’t  ask  us  who  were  in  the  Methixlist  church  in  the  state.  He,  too, 
Klan  held  a  meeting  a  lull  reixirt  ot  it  World  War  whether  we  were  Catholics  said  in  so  manv  words  that  I  could  count 
would  appear  the  fit'xt  ilay  m  tlie  Eagle,  or  I’reshyterians  or  Episcopalians  or  on  his  support. 

*  to  jiy]  .  Rollers  or  Jews  when  we  g  ,  it  the  volume  of  approval 

melt  like  snow  m  the  presence  ot  a  marcheel  awav  to  defend  voiir  liberties  u-  It'  ^olume  01  approeai 

tvnical  Eourih  of  Tiilv  sun  The  rival  detciid  \otir  liDerties  swelling  with  every  repetition  ot  that 

npicai  I  out  m  oi  jii  >  -O'  iivai  — then.  ametng  us,  in  peace  sneech  I  made  it  before  nracticallv 

paper,  keeping  discreetly  still,  picked  it  *■  i  nnke  -inv  imn’s  reliirinns  K..  ‘  '"‘*0^  .n  neiort  praeiieaiie 

im  and  within  a  few  weeks  was  the  cir-  J!"’-  ’  man »  religious  be-  every  civic  irgamzatum  m  Blanksburg 

up  and  witnin  a  ‘ew  wa.  ine  cir  ],^.t  jest  ot  that  mans  Americanism.'  before  I  was  throuch  and  not  once  were 

culation  leader  in  the  held  tor  the  hrst  »  n,.rsnmllv  -md  officitlK-  as  Peneral  ^  'V  onee  were 

fim..  in  it<  .•vistpnrc  liotn  persoiiaiu  aiui  t>inciaii>  as  general  mv  remarks  received  with  anv  outward 

time  in  us  e.xisie  ce.  manager  of  the  Blanksburg  Eagle,  I  take  ^iens  etf  disapproval  In  sooth  how 

Also  the  morning  paper  began  to  make  stand  on  tbe  Constitution’s  fTnarantee  ^11  1  “PP*^"'‘*i.  soenn, 

V,  inroads  on  tbp  pvpnino's  local  and  J.,  constitution  s  guarantee  could  thev  be  by  men  and  women 

hea\\  inroads  on  the  evening  s  KKal  and  religious  libertv  for  us  all  and  the  ..-ho  claimed  to  be-  inxid  \meri- 
national  advertising— business,  as  we  all  i.'a„i,.  f,,™  .....v  on  will  he  run  on  that  claimed  ‘O  A  '  , 

l-now  beiner  all  too  prone  to  iro  to  the  C  •  irom  now  on  will  be  run  on  that  cans,  for  were  they  not  based  on 

know,  being  all  too  prone  i  go  to  t  basis.  It  this,  in  yoi  r  opinion,  is  not  .1,^  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States 

lellow  who  can  flaunt  the  largest  circula-  ^  Jtmericanisni  then  the  sooner  von  l'’*-  tne  e  tinea  Mates 

tir.n  tiinires  Then  the  Facie  woke  110  ^  fi  '^'Titricanisni,  tncti  tie  sooner  >011  itselt.'  And  therein,  I  think,  lay  the 

tion  ligures.  i  h*.!!  tne  uagie  wokc  up,  jrentlemen  tell  me  so,  the  better  for  all  secret  of  mv  successful  attack  of  the 

and.  111  an  effort  to  win  back  some  of  concerned  And  the  dav  I  cannot  run  *  u  7^'  -uceesstui  attack  01  tne 

itc  Inst  circulation  hecan  rnbhinc  it  into  “jf  J.  eannot  run  problem  before  me;  what  1  had  to  say 

Its  lost  circulation  Mgan  rut  Ping  it  t  jbe  h,agle  successfullv  on  this  basis,  that  .vas  founded  on  a  Constitutional  cnaraii- 

the  Catholics  Their  church  announce-  I  will  lock  the  front  door  and  shake  '  "  anT  for  Lv  mTtf  t  ?2sth  n  d  e 


Id*  secret  of  my  successful  attack  of  the 
^dii  problem  before  me ;  what  1  had  to  say 
that  \yas  founded  on  a  Constitutional  guaran- 
la^ke  tcc,  and  for  any  man  to  ((uestion  the 


ments  were  placed  last  among  such  news  j]  '  dust  of  Blanksbunr  off  mv  feet  for  ■  ’  m 

on  Saturday,  instead  of  alphabeticallv  as  Iffwl  andVlI”  ^  ‘  ^  justness  ot  that  guarantee  and  vvithhold 

before,  and  their  auxiliary  organizations,  ^  As  1  sUnped  talking  I  suddetilv  re-  ‘'f  my  espousal  ot  it  for  the 

such  as  the  Catholic  Daughters  of  Amer-  sdddtniv  re  Eagle  was  to  deny,  in  effect,  his  own 

.such  as  the  catholic  laugi  te  s  .  alized  that  all  the  time  I  had  been  shaking  uprsoiial  right  to  worship  as  he  saw  lit 

sLrioTt  "*■  ?<  T ‘“'"rj-  ■'  i  s 

not  a  few  Catholics  also  Quit  reading  the  Blanksburg  and  its  contributory  territory 


not  a  few  Catholics  also  quit  reading  the  owm  temeritv  tUt  I  sat  down  A  secc^  ^  and  its  contributory  territory 

Faule-  and  as  none  of  the  4  00(1  Protes-  ^  down.  .A  second  ^lat  the  Eagle  didii  t  give  a  tinkers  dam 

Cagle,  and  a.  1  01  t  e  .  w  ^  prominent  Rotarian  at  mv  left  ..bit  a  man’s  religion  was  or  to  what 

tants  came  back,  the  Eagles  latter  state  whispering  excitediv  in  mv  ea'r-  -  religion  was,  or  to  what 

was  worse  than  its  first.  Thus,  when  I  -n'  r.JJ  i  'Tbe  ‘l«a’''-religu)us  organization  he  belonged 

tn.ilr  over  the  management  of  the  naner  ,  -  ,  ’  so  long  as  he  conducted  llimsell  as  a  good 

to(K  over  the  ma  agu  e  t  P  ;  damned  nerve  ot  it  won  em.  I  haven  t  American  should  under  the  Constitution 

bitterness  towards  it  in  both  Catholic  and  ,  d  sneb  annlanse  in  months  And  I  ‘7^  con.siituiion. 

Protestant  circles  was  widespread.  For  „  ,,  l„i,  777.  ..7!!  J.’n?.  7m  „C.?  li.„:  V. same  time  I  helped  to  reduce  the 


ithT  fts  cfrcuTatioir^foliowing  I'm’Vith'^vou^fro’m *no^^^  church 

-..1-  _ _  I  ^  With  you  from  now  on.  anTionnc-nipnt^  were  run  m  abibabetical 


the  first  weeks  of  wholesale  cancellations, 
had  shown  a  steady  decline.  Something 


m  vvitn  you  trom  now  on.  aiinouncenients  were  run  in  alphabetical 

Well,  that  speech  did  win  quite  a  few  order  according  to  the  iiKlividual  names 


had  to  be  done  to  win  back  both  camps,  folks  back  to  the  Eagle — influential  folks,  of  the  churches,  and  by  throwing  open 


Whatever  that  something  should  be,  it  ^00. 


the  social  columns  to  the  au.xiliary  organ- 


had  to  be  done  quickly,  for  bv  this  time  -  .  . 

the  bulk  of  the  national  adverti'sing,  which  called  on  me  at  my  office.  pretty  soon  news  ot  the  social  doings  of 

in  this  particular  field  had  for  manv  vears  '  f  heard  what  you  said  yesterday,”  he  the  (.atholic  Daughters  of  .America  and 
been  the  Eagle’s  ‘‘meat,”  had  been  taken  fiegan,  "ami  I  am  glad  you  have  taken  the  women’s  auxiliary  of  the  Ku  Khix 
away  by  the  morning,  and  even  the  < - - — - - ■. 


One  was  a  Klan  leader.  The  next  day  izations  of  every  denomination.  And 
:  called  on  me  at  my  office.  pretty  soon  news  of  the  social  doings  of 


Eagle’s  staunchest  adherents  among  the 
local  advertisers  had  become  exceedingly 
dubious  over  the  circulation  outlook. 

-As  1  was  pindering  over  the  first  move 
to  make,  two  things,  that  in  themselves 
had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  problem 
in  hand,  happened.  Over  the  telephone 
came  an  invitation  to  the  new  general 
manager  of  the  Eagle  to  address  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  the  ne.xt  day  at  its  regular 
weekly  luncheon.  I  accepted  and  as  I 
reached  for  my  memorandum  pad  to  make 
note  of  the  date,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  pficket 
size  booklet  labeled  “Constitution  of  the 
United  States.”  Instantly  and  without 
any  conscious  effort  on  my  part,  this  idea 
flashed  into  my  mind : 

"The  Blanksburg  Rotary  Club  is  com- 
pised  largely  of  business  and  professional 
men  prominent  in  Protestant  and  Klan 
circles.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  guarantees  to  every 
one  the  right  to  worship  (iod  .Almighty 
as  he  or  she  pleases — or  not  at  all,  if  that 
so  pleases.  Tell  the  Rotary  (tlub  of 
Blanksburg  just  that,  and  stand  or  fall 
on  that  message.” 

The  next  moment  I  .caught  myself 
laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea 
and  put  it  from  me.  But,  so  help  me,  it 
came  singing  back  into  my  brain  24  hours 
later  when  I  found  myself  on  my  feet 
in  the  presence  of  some  200  of  Blanks- 
burg’s  leading  citizens,  and  before  I  knew 
It  I  heard  my  voice  saying: 

“.And  now  there  is  one  thing  more  that 
I  should  like  to  say  to  you  so  that  in 
the  future  there  will  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  it  between  us. 

“Gentlemen,  the  Constitution  of  the 


CORRESPONDENTS  AT  U.  S.  CONSULATE 
IN  SHANGHAI 


This  photograph  taken  a  few  weeks  ago  shows  from  left  to  right:  Lawrence 
Wilson,  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance;  Frederick  Moore,  New  York 
Times;  Glen  Bail,  Associated  Press;  F.  Misselwitz,  United  Press;  Stanley  High, 
Asia  Magazine;  a  United  States  sailor  on  guard  duty;  and  J.  B.  Powell,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Manchester  Guardian. 


Klan  w.'o  ;ippvariny  re.itiilarly  clieek  by 
j'lwl  in  the  lllank'burg  lia.;le  without 
devastating  ri>ult'  to  any  one  1 

But  the  thing.  I  think,  that  bellied  most 
of  all  to  back  up  my  straight  talking  be- 
loro  the  Blanksburger-  in  meetings  as¬ 
sembled  was  this : — 

Every  day  fi  r  week>  1  printed  in  the 
lirst  column  of  the  lir>t  pa.ge  of  the  Eagle 
a  copious  extract  from  the  Bible! 

Sometimes  this  e.xtract  took  up  two- 
thirds  of  a  column,  sometimes  a  fourth 
of  a  Cl  iliimn ;  as  a  rule  it  occupied  about 
half  a  column.  .\nd  always  over  it  ap¬ 
peared  this  Imx  head  in  prominent  tvpe ; 
C.RE.AT  PASS.AtiES  FROM  THE 
BIBLE. 

Here  I  printed  the  Genesis  aceount  of 
creation ;  the  Twenty-third  and  other 
famous  Psalms ;  the  I.ord’s  Prayer ;  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  indeed,  chapters 
from  practically  every  biKik  of  the  Bible 
— every  tiuotation  having  to  do  with  right 
living  and  right  thinking,  regardless  of 
one’s  religious  belief,  whether  Protestant, 
Catholic  or  Jew. 

I  did  this  with  the  thought  that  no 
creed  or  denominational  auxiliary  could 
object  to  the  printing  of  these  passages, 
and  that  if  I  could  get  people  generally 
to  read  them,  the  teachings  contained 
therein  might  help  to  soften  the  religious 
intolerance  that  too  long  had  held  sway  in 
Blanksburg.  In  any  event,  I  did  not  see 
where  printing  these  passages  could  do 
the  Eagle  any  material  harm. 

.And  it  didn’t.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  people  actu¬ 
ally  began  buying  the  Eagle  to  read  the 
Biblical  passages,  and  we  received  scores 
of  letters  from  sub.scribers  in  all  walks  of 
life  commending  us  for  publishing  them. 

(4ne  letter  showed  a  curious,  yet  to  us 
pleasing  reaction.  Simply  signed  “K.  K. 
K.”,  it  read : 

“By  printing  your  ‘Great  Passages 
from  the  Bible’  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Blanksburg  Eagle,  you  are  making  people 
read  the  Bible  every  day.  The  K.  K.  K. 
stands  for  the  Bible  and  more  reading  of 
the  Bible.  Keep  up  the  good  work.” 

.Another  out  of  the  ordinary  comment 
came  from  a  leading  Jewish  merchant : 
“I  read  ‘Great  Passages  from  the  Bible’ 
every  day.  They  are  the  first  things  I 
read.  .Aiul  good  Jew  that  I  hope  I  am, 
you  have  not  printed  even  one  verse  from 
the  New  Testament  that  I  cannot  heart¬ 
ily  subscribe  to.” 

Gradually,  under  all  this  procedure, 
followed  up  by  a  carefully  planned  can¬ 
vass,  the  lost  circulation  came  back  to  the 
Eagle.  Then  one  day,  after  months  of 
effort,  we  made  the  discovery  that  we  had 
regained  enir  old  circulation  leadership. 
But  almost  in  the  same  moment,  so  to 
siieak,  two  situations  arose  to  make  us 
wonder  whether,  after  all,  we  had  safely 
put  the  old  trouble  behind  us. 

First,  two  men  known  to  be  active  in 
Klan  circles  walked  into  the  office  and 
handed  tne  a  circular  which  stated  that 
on  such  and  such  a  date  Miss  So-and-So 
would  lecture  at  Mechanics  Hall  on 
“Why  I  became  a  nun,  what  1  learned  as 
a  nun,  and  why  I  fled  the  convent.” 

I  handed  the  circular  back  with  the 
statement  that  we  could  print  no  such 
news  announcement ;  that  the  Eagle 
would  not  be  a  party  to  any  attack,  open 
or  covert,  direct  or  indirect,  on  any  re¬ 
ligion  as  long  as  1  was  its  general  man¬ 
ager. 

“But  we  want  to  pay  for  this,”  said 
one  of  my  callers.  "\Ve  haven’t  come 
here  to  ask  you  to  print  this  as  news  and 
fo;  nothing;  we  propose  to  buy  some  of 
the  advertising  space  you  have  for  sale 
here.” 

“There  is  no  advertising  space  for  sale 
in  the  Eagle  for  an  attack  on  any  relig¬ 
ion,”  I  said. 

“Then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
press,”  the  other  caller  shot  back. 

“You  are  wrong,”  I  said.  “What  you 
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propose  is  license,  aiui  not  liberty,  and  I 
won’t  join  you  in  it.” 

’‘Then  the  whole  town  will  know  about 
your  unfair  stand,”  said  the  lirst  speaker, 
while  the  other  nodded,  and  both  stalked 
out  of  the  office,  two  subscriptions  being 
cancelled  on  the  way. 

That  was  on  Saturday.  On  Monday, 
when  two  Catholic  priests,  stirred  to 
action  by  publicatii>n  of  the  “nun’  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Sunday  issue  of  the 
ivagle’s  rival,  called  on  me,  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  cancellations  still  numbered  two. 
3'hese  priests  proffered  a  paid  reply,  in 
the  form  of  a  <lisplay  advertisement,  to 
the  “nun”  ad.  I  repeated  to  them  what  I 
had  said  to  my  other  visitors.  \\  hen  they 
found  me  firm  in  my  decision,  they,  too, 
left  and  on  the  way  out  one  of  them  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  Eagle— making  a  net  loss 
to  the  paper  of  one  subscriber. 

As  far  as  we  ever  were  able  to  deter¬ 
mine,  that  was  also  the  grand  total  loss 
to  the  subscription  list  brought  about  by 
our  refusal  to  run  these  two  ads.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  we  found  out  later  that  the  two 
men  who  brought  the  “nun”  to  town  did 
so  in  their  private  capacity  and  not  as 
representatives  of  the  local  Klan,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  venture  and 
were  opposed  to  it  as  a  body. 

The  second  situation  that  held  the  seed 
of  trouble  arose  out  of  the  county  pri¬ 
maries.  One  of  the  candidates  for  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  county  court  was  a  klan 
leader,  and  it  was  believed  by  many  that 
he  stood  a  good  chance  to  win  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination.  Unfortunately,  for 
his  prospects,  a  few  days  liefore  the  pri¬ 
maries  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  driving  an  automobile  while  drunk  and 
held  for  trial  under  bond. 

“The  darned  galoot,”  said  the  city  edi¬ 
tor,  in  reporting  the  news  to  me.  “Here 
we’re  well  over  this  bigotry  mess  and  now 
Jones  goes  and  gets  himself  arrested  on 
a  serious  charge.  What  in  hell  to  do?” 

“Print  the  news,”  I  said.  “But  do  not 
scream  it.” 

“My  God,”  gasped  the  C.  E.  “Do  you 
want  to  lose  our  circulation  all  over 
again  ?” 

“No,”  I  said.  “.\nd  I  have  a  hunch 
we  won’t.” 

So  the  news  of  Jones’  arrest  was 
printed  on  page  one,  where  it  rightly  be¬ 
longed.  As  far  as  his  candidacy  was 
concerned,  it  “blew  him  out  of  the  water,” 
as  one  political  leader  patly  put  it.  But 
as  for  doing  any  damage  to  the  Eagle’s 
circulation,  “thar  warn’t  nont.” 

And  today  the  Eagle  is  enjoying  a 
constantly  increasing  circulation,  the 
largest  in  its  existence  of  60  odd 
years. 

VERDICT  FOR  U.  P. 

Court  Rule*  Against  Paper  Which  Re- 
hued  Pay  for  Printer  Service 

A  jury  in  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Frank 
Smith  presiding.  May  16  rendered  a 
verdict  of  $1.5CK)  in  favor  of  the  United 
Press  in  a  suit  against  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Reporter-Star,  charging  violation  of  con¬ 
tract. 

The  United  Press  alleged  that  the  Re¬ 
porter-Star  failed  to  carry  out  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  night  leased  wire  service,  under 
which  the  paper  had  been  receiving  the 
service  since  Nov.,  1925.  In  Jan.,  1927, 
the  alleged  breach  of  contract  occurred, 
when  the  paper  refused  to  make  its 
regular  payments  for  service. 

The  Reporter-Star  sought  to  prove  that 
the  news  report  as  received  over  auto¬ 
matic  printer-telegraph  machines  had  been 
unfit  for  use,  because  of  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties. 

R.  B.  Brossier  and  J.  C.  Brossier,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  R.  Taggart,  city  editor,  testi¬ 
fied  for  the  newspaper. 

Clem  J.  Randau,  sales  manager,  and  J. 
A.  VV’icker,  Atlant.a  printer  operator  of 
the  United  Press;  E.  J.  Conover,  district 
service  supervisor  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company  and  W.  C. 
Dewstoe,  head  of  the  telephone  company’s 
test  board  at  Orlando,  testified  for  the 
United  Press. 

Their  testimony  sustained  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  United  Press  had  carried  out 
its  contract  and,  while  admitting  minor 
interruptions  in  the  service,  showed  that 
normal  .service  had  been  delivered. 


BIG  DIVIDENDS  PAID  BY 
DETROIT  NEWS 

$14,100,000  Has  Been  Paid  to  Four 
Children  of  Janies  E.  Scripps, 
Court  Testimony  Reveals 
— Suit  Continues 

■Vbuut  $14,1(K).(X)0  in  cash  dividends  has 
been  paid  t>)  the  four  children  of  the  late 
James  E.  Scripps,  founder  of  the  Detroit 
Xews.  by  his  estate,  since  his  death  in 
l‘X)6.  it  was  brought  out  in  Circuit  Court, 
Detroit,  May  12. 

The  estimate  was  given  by  Cecil  Bil- 
lington,  secretary  of  the  Evening  News 
-Association,  which  controls  the  Detroit 
News,  testifying  in  the  suit  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rex  B.  Clark,  who  are  suing  to 
force  distribution  of  most  of  a  $10,000,000 
stock  dividend. 

Billington  said  Mrs.  Clark,  one  of  the 
newspaper  founder’s  four  children,  had 
received  $3,700,000  in  cash  dividends  since 
her  father’s  death  in  1906.  A  similar  sum 
was  received  by  the  others,  he  said. 

Scripps  left  a  trust  fund  of  all  his  prop¬ 
erty,  naming  his  son,  William  E.  Scripps, 
and  two  of  his  sons-in-law,  George  G. 
Booth,  president  of  the  Detroit  News, 
and  Edgar  B.  Whitcomb,  as  trustees. 

In  1922,  the  Detroit  Evening  News  As- 
.sociation  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$50.(KX)  to  $10,000,0(X),  and  83  1/3  per  cent 
of  it  was  put  into  the  trust  fund. 

Mrs.  Qark,  in  her  suit,  is  seeking  to 
have  the  increased  capital  stock  declared 
profits  and  distributed  to  the  four  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  will  provided  that  the  trust  fund 
should  be  distributed  in  1936  to  the 
Scripps  children,  grandchildren  and  great¬ 
grandchildren.  It  also  said  profits  should 
be  given  to  the  children  and  the  remainder 
used  in  improvements. 

Scripps  was  a  half  brother  of  the 
founder  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers,  but  was  not  connected  with  that 
organization. 

Mr.  Clark  addmitted  on  cross-examina¬ 
tion  May  13,  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
administration  of  the  Detroit  News,  which 
was  shown  to  have  raised  the  earnings 
of  that  newspaper  from  $144,000  in  1906 
to  $3,400,000  last  year. 

Clark  complained,  however,  that  he  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  major  changes 
in  the  handling  of  the  news,  such  as  dis¬ 
continuing  of  the  Detroit  Tribune,  a 
morning  paper,  and  purchase  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Journal  and  its  suspension  by  the 
News,  after  the  moves  had  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Clark  was  given  a  one-half  interest  in 
the  share  of  his  wife  by  her  several  years 
ago. 

Closing  arguments  in  the  suit  were 
heard  Thursday  and  Judge  Bingeman 
t(xik  the  case  under  advisement. 


LAUNCHES  EARLY  EDITION 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  began  the 
issuance  Tuesday  of  what  is  termed  their 
first  city  edition  jvhich  is  on  the  streets 
at  9  A.  M.  The  edition  is  complete  in 
editorial  features  as  well  as  news  and 
advertising  matter  received  in  time  for 
publication.  Previously  the  first  edition 
of  St.  Louis  afternoon  newspapers  was 
the  home  which  appeared  at  11 :30. 
Several  years  ago  a  midday  edition  out 
about  10:30  was  issued.  The  Post- 
Dis^tch  is  the  only  afternoon  newspaper 
issuing  the  early  edition. 


DAIUES  MERGED  IN  DUBOIS 

The  DuBois  (Pa.)  Courier  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  DuBois  Express  and  is  pub¬ 
lishing  the  latter  as  an  evening  paper 
and  the  former  as  the  Morning  Courier. 
Space  is  being  sold  only  in  combination. 
The  combination  is  represented  in  the 
national  field  by  Lindenstein-Kimball, 
Inc. 


NEWS  AGENCIES  TO  MEET 

•Allied  news  agencies  of  Europe  will 
hold  their  annual  conference  in  Warsaw, 
May  23-25.  The  conference  this  year 
will  be  attended  by  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  now  in 
Europe,  visiting  A.  P.  bureaus.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  visite<l  the 


Continental  offices  of  A.  P.  since  he  be¬ 
came  general  manager. 

NEW  COMPANY  FORMED 
FOR  NEWSPRINT  SALES 


Montreal  Firm  Will  Handle  Output  of 

Eleven  Mills  With  a  Total  Capacity 
of  5,000  Tons  a  Day 

The  Canadian  Newsprint  Company, 
Ltd.,  with  head  offices  in  Montreal,  has 
been  formed  as  a  selling  agency  to  handle 
the  output  of  eleven  Canadian  newsprint 
mills. 

The  directors  of  the  new  company  will 
be  George  Chahoon,  Jr.,  Sir  Herbert  S. 
Holt,  George  H.  Mead,  Ale.xander  Smith, 
John  H.  Price,  J.  H.  Gundy,  G.  H.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Frank  W.  Clarke  and  W.  N. 
Hurlbut. 

The  officials  of  the  company  will  con¬ 
sist  of  W.  N.  Hurlbut,  president;  E.  L. 
Crooker,  vice-president ;  T.  T.  Walkers, 
vice-president;  Frank  B.  Common,  sec¬ 
retary.  It  is  expected  that  the  Kew  com¬ 
pany  will  commence  operations  imme¬ 
diately. 

H.  P.  B.  Wilson,  vice-president  of 
Spanish  River,  who  has  been  located  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  has  taken  up 
permanent  residence  in  Montreal  and  will 
in  the  future  devote  himself  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  newly  formed  merger  of 
Canadian  newsprint  selling  agencies.  It 
is  understood  thaj  Mr.  Wilson  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  director  of  Spanish  River,  but 
is  to  occupy  an  important  executive  po¬ 
sition  in  the  newly  formed  Canadian 
Newsprint  Company,  Ltd. 

The  new  company,  which  has  a  capi¬ 
talization  of  $5,()00,0(X)  preferred  stock 
and  10,000  common  shares  of  no  par 
value,  has  arranged  to  acquire  the  G. 
H.  Mead  Company,  the  Canadian  Ex¬ 
port  Paper  Company  and  the  St.  Maurice 
Sales  Company,  Ltd. 

Through  these  subsidiary  companies  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Company  will  have 
for  sale  a  daily  output  of  approximately 
5,(XX)  tons  of  newsprint  paper,  being  the 
combined  production  of  the  following 
Canadian  mills :  Laurentide  Company, 
Ltd. ;  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd. ;  Port 
.Alfred  Pulp  and  Paper  Corporation;  St. 
Maurice  A’alley  Corporation ;  Canada 
Paper  Company;  Ste.  Anne  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd. ;  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd. ;  Fort  William  Paper 
Company,  Ltd. ;  Ability  Power  and  Paper 
Company.  Ltd. ;  Manitoba  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  and  the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

The  aim  of  the  new  sales  company 
will  be  the  energetic  broadening  of  the 
market  for  Canadian  newsprint  through 
the  development  of  overseas  business. 
Through  the  merger  of  the  above  selling 
organizations  it  is  felt  that  three  factors 
will  materially  contribute  toward  more 
economical  distribution,  namely,  the 
lowering  of  selling  costs  due  to  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  duplication  in  selling  effort, 
the  saving  in  freight  by  shipping  from 
the  mill  best  favored  by  geographical 
location  and  the  better  service  to  pub¬ 
lishers  with  quick  and  assured  deliveries. 

The  new  company  will  handle  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mills  well  located  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  -American  market. 


CITY  NEWS  ELECTS  FORD 


Managing  Editor  of  New  York  Telegram 
Elected  President 

•Andrew  W.  Ford,  managing  editor  of 
-Vetf  Y’'ork  Telegram  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  A’ork  City  News  -As¬ 
sociation  Wednesday,  succeeding  Os¬ 
mund  Phillips,  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Other  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year  were : — William  P.  Beazell,  New 
York  World,  vice-president;  Howard  E. 
Sands,  secretary:  William  G.  Henderson, 
treasurer-manager.  The  new  executive 
committee  is  composed  of  Vincent  G. 
Bvers.  Er'ening  Post:  Endicott  G.  Rich, 
Herald  Tribune;  William  E.  McKernon, 
-Associated  Press ;  Edwin  B.  Wilson. 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  Osmund  Phillips. 
Netv  York  Times. 


“NEWSPAPER”  DEFINED 
BY  FLORIDA  COURT 

Papers  Carrying  Court  News  Not  News¬ 
paper*  and  Disqualified  from 
Printing  Legal  Ads  by 
Ruling 

T.\mp.\,  Fla.,  May  18.— The  Florida 
Supreme  Court  has  defined  a  "news¬ 
paper”  in  the  sense  of  the  statutory  re¬ 
quirement  that  legal  notices  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  “newspaper  of  general  cir¬ 
culation.”  The  decision  holds  that  papers 
published  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
chronicling  court  news  and  printing 
legal  advertisements,  with  circulation 
limited  to  a  few  persons  specially  inter¬ 
ested  in  court  records,  is  not  a  newspaper 
as  required  by  the  statute  and,  therefore, 
legal  advertisements  printed  in  such 
papers  do  not  constitute  legal  notice  by 
publication. 

Copies  of  the  decision  were  received  in 
Tampa  yesterday.  The  case  came  before 
the  court  on  a  mandamus  proceeding, 
brought  by  the  Miami  Daily  Record,  to 
compel  Circuit  Judge  Rose,  of  Dade 
county,  to  recognize  the  Record  as  a 
newspaper  for  the  publication  of  legal 
notices. 

The  decision,  by  Justice  Terrell,  con¬ 
curred  in  by  Justices  Ellis,  Strum,  W  hit- 
field  and  Buford,  says ; 

“Cionstruing  the  term  newspaper  as 
used  in  our  constructive  service  statute 
in  the  light  of  foregoing  facts,  we  think 
it  must  have  reference  to  some  publica¬ 
tion  appearing  at  daily  or  weekly  inter¬ 
vals,  representing  the  news  or  happenings 
of  local  or  foreign  interest,  or  both,  such 
as  social,  religious,  political,  moral,  busi¬ 
ness,  professional,  editorial  and  other 
kindred  subjects  intended  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  general  public. 

“It  would  not  only  be  unjust,  but  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  law  to  recognize  as  a  newspaper  those 
publications  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
any  one  class  of  the  whole  population, 
and  that  class  a  negligible  percentage  of 
the  entire  public.” 

The  court  finds  that  the  Miami  Daily 
Record  has  a  circulation  of  less  than  35<j, 
“that  it  is  devoted  to  the  particular  pur¬ 
pose  of  disseminating  information  with 
reference  to  transactions  in  the  courts 
of  Dade  county,  property  advertisements, 
directories  of  the  court,  current  papers 
filed  in  the  court  house,  and  that  the  said 
Daily  Record  is  published  obviously  for 
one  class  of  people,  which  class  com¬ 
prises  a  small  part  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion.”  It  therefore  holds  that,  “reporting 
little  or  no  news  in  which  the  general 
public  would  be  interested,”  the  Daily 
Record  “is  not  a  newspaper  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  our  constructive  service 
statute.” 

Tampa  attorneys  expressed  the  opinion 
yesterday  that  the  decision  applies  equal¬ 
ly  to  papers  of  this  character  printed  in 
other  cities.  Two  papers  of  this  kind  are 
published  in  Tampa.  -Attorneys  say  that 
unless  the  decision  of  the  court  is  modi¬ 
fied.  it  affects  the  validity  of  all  legal 
notices  heretofore  printed  in  these  papers. 
With  limited  circulation,  this  class  of 
paper  has  been  used  largely  for  adver¬ 
tisement  of  divorce  proceedings  which 
the  litigants  desired  to  conceal  from  gen¬ 
eral  public  knowledge. 


BOSTON  GOLFERS  ELECT 


Daniel  J.  McGuiness  of  Boston  Globe 
Heads  Newspaper  Group 

Daniel  J.  McGuiness,  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  was  elected  president  of  the  News¬ 
papermen’s  Golf  Association  of  Boston  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  May  10  at  the 
North  Shore  Golf  and  Tennis  Gub. 
Salem.  Other  officers  elected  were;  first 
vice-president,  Nick  Flatley,  Boston 
American;  second  vice-president,  A. 
Linde  Fowler,  Boston  Transcript;  third 
vice-president,  William  E.  Mullins,  Boston 
Herald;  secretary,  Thomas  B.  Forsyth; 
treasurer,  Henry  T.  Claus.  , 

Members  of  the  association  were  the 
guests  of  A.  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  at  luncheon 
at  the  club,  after  which  the  first  golf 
tournament  of  the  season  was  held. 
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Low  advertising  costs 
and  high  returns — 

Sounds  like  the  millennium,  but  in  the 
Detroit  market  use  of  The  Detroit  News 
accomplishes  this  fact. 

The  problem  of  sales  and  advertising  managers  is  no  different 
from  that  of  the  purchasing  agent.  Cost  must  be  weighed 
against  results  and  the  medium  that  produces  the  most 
adequate  returns  at  lowest  per  unit  cost  is  the  medium  that  should 
come  first  on  your  list. 

In  the  Detroit  market — a  favorite  one  among  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  executives  because  of  its  marked  prosperity  and  buying 
power — you  have  one  newspaper  that  thoroughly  covers  the  local 
trading  territory  and  covers  it  at  one  of  the  lowest  milline  rates 
available  among  metropolitan  newspapers. 

And  The  Detroit  News  consistently  has  been  proven  the  most 
effective  sales  producer  of  all  media  in  this  field  for  any  product 
depending  on  home  reading  for  results.  The  Detroit  News  has  on 
file  letters  from  food  producers,  specialty  manufacturers,  sales 
agencies,  advertising  agencies  and  mail  order  houses  congratulat¬ 
ing  it  on  the  low  cost  results  obtained  from  its  advertising  columns. 
Its  great  lineage  record  of  1926  when  it  again  led  the  world  in 
advertising  is  more  evide.  ce  of  its  effectiveness.  Employ  The 
News  to  bring  you  results  at  low  cost  and  to  cover  the  Detroit 
market  impressively  and  thoroughly. 


The  Detroit  News  has  the  greatest  circulation  in 
Michigan  both  weekdays  and  Sundays.  During  the  six 
months,  ending  April  1st,  The  News  made  Detroit’s 
greatest  circulation  gains. 


The  Detroit  News 

360,000  Sunday  Circulation  The  HOME  newspaper  330,000  Weekday  Circulation 


PARIS  WRITERS  DEFEND  INTERPRETIVE 
TREATMENT  OF  FOREIGN  NEWS 


e:iiti>rial  would  appareu.ly  ask  the  pub- 
'  lie  to  believe. 

"Moreover,  the  powers  that  be  in 
Washington  have  duly  qualified  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  in  China  to  inter- 
i  pret  the  news  tor  them.  They  will 
hardly  send  an  expeditionary  force  to 
China  even  if  bidden  to  do  so  by  a  whole 
squad  of  special  correspondents.  But  I 
must  maintain  that  the  special  corre¬ 
spondent’s  task  is  interpretive." 


meeting  (tassed  a  resolution  characterizing 
the  bill  as  "a  most  thoughtless  piece  of 
legislation  which  is  not  only  anachronistic 
but  calculated  to  jnit  undue  pressure  on 
the  organs  of  public  opinion." 


Correspondents  Must  Explain  Meaning  of  Events  to  Readers 
They  Agree,  Opposing  Stand  Taken  by 
New  York  World  Editorial 


PLAN  WHITMAN  MEMORIAL 

A  number  of  prominent  people  of 
Brooklyn,  X.  V.,  are  proposing  to  have  a 
memorial  erectexl  in  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  to  Walt  Whitman,  "the  Ciood 
(iray  Poet,’’  made  famous  by  “Leaves  of 
Cirass’’  which  he  began  while  working  on 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  and  the  type 
for  which  he  helped  to  set  in  a  Brooklyn 
job  printing  office. 


tn  Kuiior  i  I’lbmsiiek ) 

'’PUL  \'e7a  York  World  editorial  at-  he  also  believes  that  it  is  an  isola 
^  tempting  to  show  the  tlangers  of  in-  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis 
terpietive  dispatches  from  China,  re  gument. 

printed  in  liuiiOK  iS:  1C  bi.ishkr  recently,  "The  line  between  interpretat 
has  caused  the  veteran  special  cor-  editorializing  is  not  very  clearly 
respondents  of  Paris,  men  who  have  cov-  Mr.  Wales  continued,  "but  uni 
ered  tor  various  metropolitan  papers,  sitecial  correspondent  makes  an 
world  happenings  of  as  serious  portent  as  effort  to  explain  what  he  is 
the  pre.seiit  disturbances  in  China,  to  about  there  is  little  reason  for 
spring  to  the  defense  of  their  fellows,  istence.’’ 

'J'liey  take  instant  exception  to  the  Mr.  Hills  thinks  that  the  w 
attitude  of  the  World  editorial  writer  the  editorial  fails 
that  the  public  must  be  warned  against  purely  local 
'sensational  interpretations  of  events  in 
China”  and  agree  that  it  is  the  duty  of  1  b 
the  special  correspondent  to  interpret  and 
explain  the  news  fo"  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  his  paper. 

They  are  supported  in  this  contention 
by  Laurence  Hills,  managing  director  since  the  World  War. 
of  the  New  York  Herald  of  Paris, 
whose  interpretive  dispatches  to  the  Sun  as  a  . 
first  attracted  attention  in  connection  with  and  abroad, 
the  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Council  at  Geneva  in  1919. 

W'ilbur  Forrest,  Paris  correspondent  for 
the  Herald  Tribune,  who  covered  the  news 
Western  front  during  the  W'orld  War  for  says. 

that  paper  and  earlier  for  a  news  agency,  "As  I  understand  the  function  of  the 
maintains  that  the  special  correspondent’s 
task  is  largely  interpretive  and  charges  to  rei 
that  the  writer  of  the  editorial  "inter¬ 
prets  the  interpretations  from  China  by 
ignoring  the  bulk 

ones  and  emphasizing  the  few  which  have 
not  exactly  pleased  him.” 

Ifdwin  James,  head  of  the  New  York 


JAPANESE  NEWSPAPERS 
FIGHTING  CENSORSHIP 


riter  of  Rogers  Hoi 

to  distingui.sh  between  leading  newspapers  and  news  agencies  at  a  dinner 
news  and  the  type  of  news  in  Japan  are  energetically  organizing  for  on  Thursc 

iiandled  by  the  special  correspondent,  more  effective  protest  against  the  new  Lvnch,  ne 

ie  cites  the  dispatches  sent  to  the  old  Publication  Bill  which  provides  for  drastic  William  P 

Dana  Sun  by  H.  R.  Chamberlain  and  powers  of  censorship  of  the  press,  accord- 

calls  attention  to  the  development  of  ing  to  an  International  News  Service 

the  special  correspondent’s  work  during  dispatch, 

the  process  of  international  rea<ljustments  The  bill  prohibits; 

'  ’  Matters  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 

Mr.  Forrest,  from  years  of  experience  the  Imperial  Family. 

special  correspondent  both  at  home  2.  Matters  intended  to  revolutionize 

is  more  specific.  “I  think  the  national  or,ganization. 

the  writer  of  the  editorial  quoted  in  2.  Matters  intended  to  revolutionize 

Editor  &  Publisher  goes  considerably  the  general  frame  of  the  political  system 

out  of  his  way  to  condemn  interpretive  under  the  Con.stitution  dlegally  or  to 

from  special  correspondents,”  he  negate  the  system  of  private  property. 

4.  Matters  calculated  to  prejudice  the 

_ _ _ _  _ _ _  interests  of  the  Empire  with  reference  to 

;pecial  correspondent,  it  is  to  be  assigned  military  or  diplomatic  secrets. 

•mote  posts  such  as  China,  because  5.  Matters  purporting  to  instigate  or 

of  his  knowledge  and  ability  to  analyze  shield  crirnes,  praise  or  sympathize  with 

and  interpret  situations  as  they  arise  for  criminals  in  regard  to  criminal  facts  or 
of  avowedly  good  readers  of  his  newspaper.  '* 

“The  reader  is  certainly  interested  in 
‘what  does  it  all  mean.’  The  press  as- 

_  _ ,  _  _  .  sociations  tell  what  it  is.  The  special 

Times  European  bureau  cites  the  case  of  correspondent  is  only  duplicating  the 
an  apparently  favorable  vote  in  the  agencies  and  is  not  doing  his  duty  if 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  which,  in  he  fails  to  tell  both  what  it  is  and 
reality  may  be  nothing  of  the  sort  but  what  it  means. 

have  special  significance  because  of  the  “It  becomes  extremely  easy  for  the 
“abstention”  of  Inmdreds  of  Deputies,  to  comic  columnist  to  sit  in  an  easy  chair 
support  his  contention  that  unless  a  spe-  in  some  large  city  and  make  quips  out 
cial  correspondent  goes  behind  the  news  of  the  country  exchanges.  It  is  just  as 
to  explain  its  relation  to  and  bearing  easy  for  an  editorial  writer  in  New  York 
on  events,  he  falls  short  of  his  proper  to  sit  back  and  interpret  interpretations 
function.  from  China  by  ignoring  the  bulk  of  the 

“The  readers  of  an  American  paper,”  avowedly  good  ones  and  emphasizing  the 
Mr.  James  said,  “have  had  neither  the  few  which  have  not  exactly  pleased  him. 
litre  nor  the  opportunity  to  study  a  situa-  “If  a  special  correspondent  believes  the 
tion  which  may  arise  in  a  foreign  coun-  Chinese  are  harming  themselves  by  fight- 
try.  They  must  depend  upon  the  special  ing  one  another,  that  is  evidently  an 
corresiKnident  to  tell  them  not  only  what  honest  opinion  which  he  is  willing  to 

is  happening  but  what  it  means.  express  under  his  signature.  He  is  on 

“There  has  never  been  any  objection  the  spot,  he  evidently  has  reasons  to 

to  the  interpretive  dispatches  sent  out  believe  it  and  the  fact  that  he  says  so 

by  political  correspondents  in  Washing-  is  not  twaddle  just  because  one  individual 
ton  to  their  papers  all  over  the  country  sitting  quietly  in  Park  Row  disagrees 
and  the  duty  of  the  special  foreign  cor-  with  him. 

respondent  to  explain  the  events  he  wit-  “If  the  correspondent  is  wrong  and 
nesses  should  no  more  be  questioned.”  consistently  so,  his  employer  will  not 
Henry  Wales.  Paris  correspondent  of  continue  to  employ  him.  Thus  by  vir- 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  believes  that  the  tue  of  a  natural  process  of  elimination, 
portion  of  the  China  dispatch  quoted  in  special  correspondents,  sent  on  long  and 
the  World  editorial  goes  beyond  the  expensive  'assignments,  are  not  usually 
function  of  a  special  correspondent  but  such  incompetents  as  the  writer  of  the 
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The  Love  Story  of  a  Staid,  Middle-Aged  Lawyer  Whirled 
into,  the  Colorful  Theatrical  Life  of  New  York. 


“I  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  learning  that  our  current  daily 
serial,  W  HITE  FIRE,  is,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  at¬ 
tracting  more  favorable  attention  than  anything  in  the  fiction  line  we 
have  run  in  years — and  for  eight  years  weVe  never  put  an  edition  to 
press  without  an  installment  of  fiction.” — Dayton  Daily  News. 
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Within  50  Miles  of  Fifth  Avenue— 

it  costs  less  per  thousand  copies  to  reach  high 
quality  readers  through  the  advertising  columns 
of  The  New  York  Times  than  through  any  other 
New  York  morning  newspaper. 

Advertisers  in  The  Times  reach  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  of  high  quality  in  the  New  York 
market  than  through  any  other  newspaper,  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening. 

The  Times  has  a  greater  sale  in  the  New  York 
market  daily  than  the  total  sale  of  any  other  news¬ 
paper  of  quality  circulation. 

Average  daily  net  paid  sale  370,000  copies. 

Sundays  greatly  in  excess  of  650,000. 

All  advertising  subject  to  censorship. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  21,  1927 


MESSAGE  FLASHED  FROM  COLUMBIA, 
MO.,  CIRCLES  GLOBE  IN  EIGHT  MINUTES 


New  Speed  Record  Established  by  United  Press  Say  Wire  Of¬ 
ficials — Stunt  Staged  for  Editors  Attending  Journalism 
Week  Banquet — Ships  at  Sea  Report 


W/HAT  is  believed  to  be  a  new  com- 
^  munications  speed  record  was  set  at 
the  University'  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  Friday  night.  May  13,  when  a 
United  Press  message  was  sent  around 
the  world  and  back  to  its  point  of  origin 
in  eight  minutes.  Another  message  was 
sent  around  South  America  and  back  in 
seven  minutes. 

The  speed  demonstrations  were  staged 
at  the  annual  Journalism  Week  banquet, 
attended  by  more  than  400  editors  and 
students.  In  addition  to  the  two  fore¬ 
going  stunts,  the  U.  P.  put  those  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  banquet  in  contact  with  more 
than  100  ships  at  sea. 

The  demonstrations  were  made  directly 
from  the  banquet  hall,  with  two  United 
Press  leased  wires  operating  into  the 
room,  connecting  the  diners  with  the  New 
York  news  room  of  the  United  Press  and 
with  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
which  cooperated  in  the  ships’  reports 
feature  of  the  program. 

Dean  Walter  Williams  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  presided.  The  United 
Press  was  represented  by  President  Karl 
A.  Bickel,  by  James  I.  Miller,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  South  American  manager,  and 
by  Ralph  H.  Turner,  assistant  general 
news  manager,  who  earlier  in  the  day  had 
been  elected  president  of  the  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  first  announcement  by  Dean  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  few  minutes  after  the  diners  were 
seated,  was  that  the  United  Press  would 
send  a  cablegram  around  South  America 
against  time,  in  a  demonstration  of  rapid 
news  communication.  At  7:14  p.  m.  the 
following  message  was  handed  to  United 
Press  Operator  Joseph  Frayne: 

“Unipress  Around  South  America 
greets  Missouri,  (signed)  Turner.” 

Over  the  United  Press  wire  to  New 
York  the  message  sped,  and  in  New 
York  a  relay  operator  of  the  All  Ameri¬ 
ca  Cables  was  awaiting  it.  The  message 
was  flashed  to  Lima,  thence  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  All  America 
Cables,  and  from  Rio  back  to  New  York 
by  Western  Union,  and  then  over  United 
Press  wires  again  to  Columbia. 

At  7 :21  p.  m.,  while  Dean  Williams 
was  still  speaking  in  explanation  of  the 
demonstration,  the  cablegram  arrived  back 
in  the  banquet  hall,  bearing  the  signa¬ 
tures,  besides  that  of  Turner,  of  Easter¬ 
ling  in  New  York,  Riley  in  Lima,  Haas 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Rodgers  in  Rio  de  Jan¬ 
eiro  and  Jones  in  New  York.  The  All 
America  Cables  reported  that  the  trans¬ 
mission  time  from  New  York  to  Lima 
w’as  30  seconds. 

Immediately  afterward  the  around-the- 
world  message  was  dispatched  over  the 


leased  wire.  It  was  flashed  from  New 
York  to  London  by  Commercial  Cable, 
and  in  London  was  transferred  to  the 
Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  for 
transmission  over  the  trans-Siberian  tele¬ 
graph  route  to  Vladivostok  and  Shang¬ 
hai,  thence  by  Pacific  Commercial  cables 
to  San  Francisco,  and  by  United  Press 
wires  from  San  Francisco  via  Denver  to 
New  York  and  back  again  to  Columbia. 

This  message  read :  “Unipress  around 
world  greets  Missouri.” 

In  just  eight  minutes  the  globe-circling 
cablegram  was  back  in  the  banquet  hall 
bearing  the  signatures  of  Wilson,  New 
York;  Keen,  London;  Gould,  Shanghai; 
Marshall,  San  Francisco ;  Funkhouser, 
Denver;  and  Parry,  New  York. 

There  is  no  known  record  of  a  mes¬ 
sage  circling  the  globe  in  such  a  short 
time  as  eight  minutes,  and  the  United 
Press  demonstration  is  generally  regarded 
among  cable  men  and  news  service  offi¬ 
cials  as  establishing  a  record. 

“Visible  relays”  had  been  set  up  at  all 
the  cable  and  telegraph  relay  points  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  message.  At 
each  station  where  the  message  had  to 
pass  through  human  hands,  when  the  re¬ 
ceiving  operator  started  to  copy  it,  a 
sending  operator  started  immediately 
sending  the  message  on  to  the  next  sta¬ 
tion,  reading  it  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
receiver. 

The  around-the-world  message  left  Col¬ 
umbia  at  7 :25  p.  m.,  and  was  back  from 
its  long  trip  at  7  :33  p.  m.  It  arrived  in 
Shanghai,  cable  companies  reported,  at 
9:30  a.  m.  Saturday.  Thus  the  message 
actually  passed  from  Friday  night  into 
Saturday  and  back  into  Friday  night 
again. 

With  their  dessert  the  diners  were 
treated  to  reports  from  ships  at  sea. 

At  8:42  p.  m.  Operator  Frayne  dis¬ 
patched  a  message  for  radio  transmission 
to  ships  at  sea,  asking  each  to  report  its 
position  in  miles  from  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  for  the  benefit  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  at  the  meeting.  The  message  was 
sent  directly  to  the  marine  room  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  in  New 
York,  and  from  there  relayed  to  wireless 
stations  at  Chatham  and  Tuckerton  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  Bolinas,  Cal.,  on  the 
Pacific.  Radio  operators  at  those  points 
were  aw'aiting  the  message,  and  within 
a  few  minutes  ship  reports  began  rolling 
into  the  banquet  room  in  Columbia. 

The  steamer  Conte  Rosso,  1,440  miles 
east  of  New  York  was  first  to  report. 
The  Leviathan,  the  Aquitania,  the  Or- 
bita  and  scores  of  smaller  ships  reported 
their  positions  within  a  few  minutes. 
The  Broad  Arrow,  3,816  miles  west  of 
San  Francisco  was  probably  the  farthest- 
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distant  ship  “spoken”  in  this  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Within  ^  minutes  more  than  100 
such  reports  had  been  received  by  the 
Radio  Corporation.  Of  these  more  than 
40  were  read  to  the  assembled  diners  by 
Dean  Williams. 

The  United  Press  night  banquet  was 
held  in  Columbia’s  Knights  of  Columbus 
hall,  and  was  attended  by  approximately 
600  people. 

In  his  address  to  the  Missouri  editors, 
President  Karl  A.  Bickel  of  the  United 
Press  complimented  the  University  of 
Missouri  school  of  Journalism  upon  the 
character  of  its  graduates. 

“Missouri  men,”  he  said,  “are  to  be 
found  throughout  our  entire  organization. 
Missouri  men  have  made  good  with  the 
United  Press.  A  man  who  comes  to  us 
with  the  ‘O.  K.’  of  the  Lffiiversity  of 
Missouri  comes  on  the  basis  of  a  pre¬ 
ferred  applicant.  We  know  that  he  comes 
to  us  with  an  imbedded  ideal  of  work  and 
service,  and  that  is  a  very  great  asset 
indeed.” 

In  reviewing  briefly  the  history  of  the 
bmited  Press,  Bickel  said: 

“We  are  a  young  organization.  We 
are  going  to  stay  young.  We  know  full 
well  the  value  of  the  shining  ideals  and 
the  fresh  and  unburnt  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  soundly  trained  and  solidly  devel¬ 
oped.” 


WINS  UBEL  VERDICT 


Jury  Awards  $500  to  Insurance  Maa 
in  $15,000  Action  Against  Daily 

A  verdict  for  Frederick  S.  Coates  of 
Worcester  for  $500  against  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  for  libel  was 
returned  May  18  by  a  jury  in  superior 
civil  court  before  Judge  Donahue. 

The  plaintiff  had  sued  for  $15,000; 
charging  that  the  Telegram  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  employers,  the  North  -American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  in  whidi 
he  was  libeled.  The  insurance  company 
was  furnishing  policies  for  subscription 
campaign  work  and  difficulties  arose  over 
the  delivery  of  certain  policies  and  the 
collection  of  money. 

In  a  $15,(^  suit  against  Edward  D. 
Dolhenty,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Telegram,  the  jury  found  for  the  de¬ 
fendant. 


TABLOID  IN  DULUTH 


Examiner,  Weekly,  Will  Be  Delivered 
Free  First  Two  Months 

The  Duluth  Examiner,  a  weekly  tab¬ 
loid,  was  launched  Friday,  by  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  Company  headed  by  Harry  Cohen, 
former  news  editor  of  the  Duluth  News 
T ribune. 

The  paper  will  “tell  the  news  in  pic¬ 
tures”  according  to  Mr.  Cohen,  and  will 
average  16  pages.  He  declares  the  ven¬ 
ture  has  the  support  of  the  local  stores. 

The  paper  will  be  delivered  free  by 
carriers  to  every  home  in  Duluth  for  a 
period  of  two  months,  the  publisher  said. 
Subscriptions  will  be  solicited  during  that 
period. 


ASIHSTANTIAL.  bons-flde  Incnsae  oT  thowamh 
In  rtmjiatlon — all  NEW  subacrlpttona.  til  PtE- 
PAID.  and  all  n^nired  within  ten  weeka'  Ume,  win 
aolTe  a  piibliaher'a  most  presainf  problem  ninetr 
per  rent  of  the  time.  Increased  drculatlon,  tn- 
creased  llnase.  Increased  rerenuel  The  HOLLISTEI 
CIRCULATION  ORGANIZATION  baa  clearly  prores 
Itself  the  world’s  greatest  and  moat  efflclent  elr- 
eulatlon  builder,  with  successful  campaigns  on  loeb 
newspapers  as  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  The  Clesa- 
land  Plain  Dealer,  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
and  many  others  to  attest  Its  supremacy.  UntU 
June  1,  address  care  THE  CHICAGO  HERALD  R 
EXAMINER 
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NUMBER  SE  VEN  OF  A  SERIES 


THE 

DISTINGUISHED 

NEWSPAPER 

^TRADE  1^1  ^  OTYPE 

Getting  Away  from  an  "Empty  Custom’’ 

Of  the  host  of  newspapers  published  today,  only  a  few 
are  known  and  bought  for  their  editorial  columns.  The 
editorial  page,  once  a  revered  institution,  has  dwindled 
in  importance  until,  in  the  opinion  of  one  authority, 
it  is  very  often  maintained  as  an  "empty  custom.” 

The  blame  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  editorials,  for  we 
are  not  without  our  Greeleys,  Godkins  and  Danas.  The 
change  has  come  about  in  readers.  We  have  developed 
into  a  race  of  headline-scanners,  and  take  time  to  read 
only  those  paragraphs  whose  heads  tell  us  that  below  is 
something  of  definite  interest. 

This  fact  is  recognized  by  The  Distinguished  News¬ 
paper.  Accordingly  it  dresses  its  editorial  page  in  a 
fashion  to  attract  the  modern  reader,  a  fashion  in  dis¬ 
tinct  contrast  to  that  employed  by  its  contemporary, 
the  ordinary  newspaper. 

The  editorial  pages  of  the  two  are  visualized  on  the 
following  spread,  that  of  The  Distinguished  Newspaper 
pre-eminent  in  appearance  and  certain  of  attention  — 
qualities  it  has  taken  unto  itself  through  the  adoption 
of  Linotype  Typography. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ORDINARY  NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISIIKD  KVERY  AFTERXOOX,  EXCEI'T  SUXDAY,  BY 

THE  ORDINARY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

DEEICE,  100  MAIX  .STREET,  AXYWHHRE,  V.  S.  A. 


The  masthead  may  he  considered  in  the  same  liKht  as  a  Imsiness  card. 
It  can  leave  a  favural>le  impri  ssion.  or,  as  is  likely  with  a  masthead 


like  this,  leave  no  impr-  ssion  at  all. 

SI  BSCKIFTIOX  KATES 

DAILY,  per  year . ‘ .  ?6.00 

DAILY,  per  month . 50 

BY  MAIL.  OI’TSIDE  OF  SMITH  COUNTY 

DAILY,  per  year .  ?7.00 

DAILY,  per  montli . CO 


APRIL  1,  19:!7 


I  Our  City  Day  by  Day 

Again  we  turn  to  Grant  Milnor  improvement  of  the  editorial  page. 
Hyde’s  valuable  book,  “Newspaper  This  point  of  view  in  no  way  detracts 
Editing.”  There,  in  a  discussion  of  from  the  importance  of  the  page’s 
editorial  pages,  he  has  this  to  say:  content.  Instead,  it  emph  sizes  the 

“Very  often  the  page  deteriorates  value  of  good  typography  and  pleaa- 
into  a  dead  wood  section  which  is  ing  arrangement.  No  matter  how 
devoted  to  space  fillers,  and  no  one  is  trenchant  an  editorial,  nor  how  in- 
expectdd  to  read  it.  The  development  teresting  a  feature,  its  effect  is  en- 
of  features  that  make  it  as  interest-  tirely  lost  if  it  is  not  itresented  to  the 
ing  as  the  rest  of  the  paper  is  an  in-  reader  in  inviting  fashion,  if  it  does 
dication  of  great  enterprise.  Certain  not  appeal  to  him  as  being  easy  to 
newspapers  have  demonstrated  that  read  and  worth  the  reading, 
careful  make-up  and  some  consldera-  The  newspaper  that  fails  to  make 
tion  for  content  will  make  their  edi-  its  editorial  page  as  attractive  as  pos- 
torial  pages  very  valuable  features.”  sible  not  only  loses  its  investment  in 
It  is  apparent  that  the  author  ranks  the  features  it  carries.  It  invites 
make-up  as  more  important  than  con-  classification  as  an  ordinary  news- 
tent  in  its  contribution  toward  the  paper. 


WHY  EDITORIALS  ARE  NOT  READ  1 

Grant  Milnor  Hyde,  in  his  authoritative  work,  “Newsiiaper  Editing,”  says, 
“The  old-time  American  newsi)aper  featured  its  editorials  and  gave  them  at  1 
least  a  page.  Now,  however,  editorials  have  generally  lost  much  of  their 
prestige  and  in  many  papers  are  being  maintained  as  an  empty  custom.”  | 
To  be  sure,  our  day  sees  few  occasions  for  such  editorials  as  Greeley’s  master- ' 
piece,  “The  Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions.”  In  many  ways  these  times  are  not 
as  stirring  as  some  that  have  gone  before;  there  are  not  the  crises  that  urged 
on  and  distinguished  the  efforts  of  the  editors  who  loom  in  history.  Never¬ 
theless,  every  circling  of  the  clock’s  hands  sees  the  writing  and  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  any  number  of  well-written,  powerful  editorials.  Good  editorials  are 
more  numerous  than  ever.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  editorial  readers.  Mr.  Hyde,  in  supporting  his  indictment  of  the  present- 
day  press,  employs  a  sentence  which  gives  at  once  both  the  reason  and  the 
remedy  for  the  current  situation.  He  points  out  that  “as  the  editorial  page 
has  shrunk  into  a  column  or  two,  it  has  become  a  problem  of  make-up.” 
Editorials  are  not  read  because,  in  the  rush  to  disjtlay  news  heads  and  adver¬ 
tising,  the  editorial  page  has  been  overlooked;  because  it  is  too  broken  up  and 
its  contents  either  over-displayed  or  under-displayed  and  hard  to  read.  In 
short,  editorials  are  not  read  because  so  many  editorial  pages  look  like 
this  one. 


HOW  WIDE  IS  A  COLUMN? 

Here  is  another  poser  to  be  classed  along  with  those  familiar  queries  about 
Ann’s  age  and  the  chicken  that  crossed  the  road.  The  width  of  a  news  column 
is  determined  with  comparative  ease.  Precedent,  born  of  practical  usage,  | 
gives  the  news  column  a  measurement  ranging  from  twelve  to  thirteen  picas, : 
but  the  span  of  an  editorial  column  is  not  so  readily  set.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  editorials  should  be  set  wider  than  news.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
impossible  to  say  arbitrarily  that  they  should  not  be  set  double-width  or 
that  they  should  be  set  to  some  measure  between  single  and  double  column. 
The  factor  to  finally  decide  the  point  is  the  size  of  the  type  to  be  employed 
in  their  composition.  A  safe  rule  is  the  use  of  a  type  whose  point  size  is  over 
half  the  pica  width  of  the  column;  or  again,  that  the  pica  width  of  the  column 
should  be  not  more  than  twice  the  point  size  of  the  type.  Thus  this  eight  point 
type  makes  difficult  reading  because  it  is  set  twenty-five  and  a  half  picas  wide, 
rather  than  because  it  is  eight  point  type.  Set  in  a  column  sixteen  picas,  or 
less,  in  width,  this  face  would  be  considerably  more  legible.  Applying  the  rule 
to  the  column  width,  twenty-five  and  one-half  picas,  indicates  that  the  use  of 
a  tw'elve  point  face,  or  larger,  is  essential  to  readability.  The  question,  “How 
wide  is  a  column?”  may  be  answerd  by  another — “How'  large  is  the  type  it 
will  carry?” 


Editorial  paragraphs  can  be  deprived  of  their  interest  if  they  are  set  in 
small  type  on  a  wide  line. 


Particularly  if  they  do  not  reach  across  the  column. 


A  POEM  FOR  TODAY 

Poetry  is  not  difficult  to  set  if  some  thought 
Is  given  to  its  arrangement  in  connection  with  the 
space  it  will  occupy. 

It  should  be  composed  in  a  thoroughly  legible  type 
On  a  line  that  is  not  too  wide  in  relation  to  the 
type  size. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  question  of  leading. 

For  poetry,  which  depends  upon  the  line  for  its 
measured  effects, 

Should  be  easily  read  in  the  manner  intended. 

And  not  made  difficult  to  read  as  is  the  case  with 
these  two  stanzas. 

— Anonymous — 


Dailv  Editorial 

I  THE  SALT  OF  THE  EARTH  I 

By  Dr.  John  Doe 

If  a  newspaper  has  a  mission  in  this  contrast,  a  boldness  likely  to  be  of- 
world,  it  must  be  one  thing — it  must  tensive.  The  boxes  set  around  them 
be  read.  The  day  of  boiler  plate  and  can  scarcely  be  termed  decorative  or 
filler  is  pretty  well  past.  In  its  place  attractive.  Certainly  they  contribute 
has  come  a  time  when  circulation  is  little  to  the  page  but  blackness  and, 
gained  only  through  service,  and  ad-  if  anything,  render  it  more  difficult 
vertising  is  gained  only  through  cir-  to  read  than  ever, 
culatlon  to  satisfied  readers.  Compe-  This  page,  as  a  whole,  can  hardly  be 
tition  has  brought  about  a  “buyer’s ;  called  i)leasing.  The  wide,  unbroken 
market,”  where  the  successful  traders  editorial  column  and  the  black  feature 
are  those  publishers  who  get  their :  heads  and  advertisement,  give  the  ef- 
papers  read.  ]  feet  of  a  page  divided  In  two.  This  sit- 

The  situation  necessarily  demands  a  nation  shows  the  result  of  careless 
consideration  of  the  public’s  reading  make-up  and  what  is  likely  to  happen 
habits,  and  even  a  cursory  investiga-  when  the  make-up  man  considers  the 
tion  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  aver-  editorial  page  as  so  much  space  to  be 
age  reader,  so  called,  is  a  casual  reader  filled,  no  matter  how. 

rather  than  a  thoughtful  one.  The  _ 

man  who  will  wade  through  an  un¬ 
attractive  newspaper  is  grooving  more  READERS’  LETTERS 
rare  each  day.  He  has  given  way  to 
the  headline  reader,  the  man  who  de-  Sir: 

termines  from  a  glance  at  an  item’s  A  letter  from  a  reader  is  evidence 
heading,  whether  or  not  he  will  delve  that  he  is  sufficiently  interested  in  a 
into  the  matter  that  follows.  This  is  a  paper  or  its  viewpoint,  to  take  the 
circumstance  which  elevates  the  head-  time  to  comment  upon  its  policy  or 
ing  to  high  importance.  If  the  head-  content.  An  interest  thus  awakened  is 
ing  is  attractive,  he  will  road  it,  and  lost  if  the  letter  is  used  as  a  filler  and 
if  it  is  interesting,  he  will  read  on.  stuck  in  some  corner  only  because 
If  the  heading  is  unattractive,  he  is  the  make-up  man  finds  a  gap  in  the 
not  likely  to  read  it  at  all.  '  column.  Undoubtedly  others  are  in- 

The  headings  on  this  page  are  can-  terested  in  the  same  subject,  and  if 
didates  for  the  latter  class.  Most  of  properly  handled,  these  letters  can 
them  are  in  caps  and  hard  to  read. '  be  developed  into  a  feature  as_  valu- 
Those  over  the  editorials  fail  to  stand  able  as  any  other  on  the'  editorial 
,  out  from  the  body  matter  as  they  page. 

should;  the  others  provide  a  rude  A  Constant  Reader. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

DO  NOT  BELONG  ON  THE 
EDITORIAL  PAGE 

The  columns  of  the  editorial  page  should  be 
reserved  for  an  intimate  contact  between  the 
editor  and  his  readers.  Advertising  on  the 
editorial  page  reacts  against  such  a  contact 
and  decreases  the  page’s  appeal.  Advertise¬ 
ments  on  the  editorial  page  characterize 

THE  ORDINARY  NEWSPAPER 


THE  DISTINGUISHED  NEWSPAPER 


THE 


Distinguislied- 


Along  Highway  and  Byway. 


Published  Every  Day,  except  Sunday,  by  The  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Newspaper,  Inc.,  from  its  othce  at  100 
Newspaper  Square,  Anywhere,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Distinguished  Newspaper  employs  a  masthead 
that  gives  all  essential  information,  set  in  a  readable 
style  in  keeping  with  the  balance  of  the  editorial  page. 
It  leaves  a  favorable,  lasting  impression. 

Subscription  Rates  are  as  follows;  By  the  year,  $6.00; 
by  the  month,  50  cents.  By  mail,  outside  of  Smith 
County,  Per  year,  $7.00,  per  month,  60  cents. 

Frid.ay,  April  i,  1927 


Emancipating  the  Editorial 

Consider  the  editorial.  In  its  initial  element  it 
is  one  man’s  idea,  a  vague  chimera.  Built  into 
words  the  idea  becomes  intelligible  to  other  men, 
and  acquires  an  incalculable  pow'cr,  for  ideas  are 
the  mainspring  of  all  mankind. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  average  editorial 
is  a  Hercules  in  irons,  a  great  force  fettered  by  a 
lack  of  readers.  Only  when  it  is  read  does  the 
editorial  attain  tow'ard  its  potential  strength. 

"Of  the  requirements  that  an  editorial  should 
"be  seen,  read,  believed  and  acted  upon,  the  first 
"and  second  are,  to  a  great  extent,  matters  of  ty- 
"pography.”  Thus  Leon  Nelson  Flint,  in  his  book, 
"The  Editorial,”  phrases  the  realization  that 
guides  The  Distinguished  Newsp.vper  in  its 
effort  to  permit  its  editorials  the  achievement  of 
their  full  power.  On  this  page  the  phrase  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  practice.  The  result  is  a  telling  exposi¬ 
tion  of  typography  and  make-up  aiding  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  editorial. 


Grant  Milnor  Hj’de  is  a  handy  authority.  His 
book,  “Newspaper  Editing.”  is  replete  with  side¬ 
lights  of  the  reader,  views  that  may  be  had  from 
the  editorial  desk. 

For  instance,  there  is  Mr.  Hyde's  comment  upon 
the  habits  of  the  modern  reader  and  the  efforts  of 
the  up-to-date  newspaper  to  conform  to  them. 
He  says,  “Ease  of  reading  has  become  so  important 
that  ‘Easy  to  Read’  has  already  appeared  as  a 
newspaper  slogan.  All  but  the  most  conservative 
of  journals  have  accepted  the  idea  that  their  pages 
must  be  easy  to  read.  In  making  this  decision  they 
acknowledge  that  they  are  catering  to  the  casual 
reader  rather  than  tlie  thoughtful  reader.  They  are 
admitting  that  the  man  who  will  wade  through  an 
unattractive  newspaper  is  fast  becoming  extinct. 
Some  of  them  are  forgetting  this  rare  creature  en¬ 
tirely  and  catering  to  the  casual  reader;  others 
are  trying  to  reach  both. 

“When  the  latter  ideal  prevails  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  news,  but  a  matter  of  type  and  display, 
a  matter  of  putting  the  words  in  t’ne  most  attrac¬ 
tive,  legible  form.” 

Needless  to  say.  “the  latter  ideal”  is  prominent 
among  the  policies  of  THE  DISTINGUISHED 
NEWSPAPER.  While  its  contemporary.  The 
Ordinary  Newspaper,  has  appealed  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  reader  with  a  gray,  monotonous  make-up,  or, 
again,  to  the  casual  reader  in  black,  screaming 


heads,  THE  DISTINGUISHED  NEWSPAPER  has 
steered  a  middle  course,  knowing  that  from  there 
it  could  reach  the  readers  of  both  types  and  thus 
enlarge  its  power,  its  service  and  its  profits. 

The  policy  of  “putting  words  in  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  legible  form”  is  applied  to  the  editorial 
page  with  particular  vigor.  The  publishers  of  THE 
DISTINGUISHED  NEWSPAPER  realize  the  op¬ 
portunity  the  editorial  page  gives  them  to  reach 
the  reader  —  casual  or  thoughtful  —  on  both  his 
plane  and  their  own,  appreciate  the  fact  that 
while  the  features  may  interest  him,  he  is  caua^ 
ble  of  being  moved  by  the  editorials. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  editorial  heads  are 
displayed,  and  the  editorials  themselves  are  set  in 
larger  type.  It  accounts  for  the  leading  of  the 
feature  copy,  and  the  displayed  heads  over  it. 
Above  all,  it  explains  the  care  taken  to  see  that  aU 
of  these  were  made  up  into  an  attractive,  pleasinj* 
page  —  a  page  to  appeal  to  all  classes  of  reader*- 
and  to  please  them. 

And  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  readers  wer- 
make  THE  DISTINGUISHED  NEWSPAPErv 
Their  interest  builds  circulation,  and  a  circulation 
among  interested,  satisfied  readers  increases  the 
desirability  of  the  publication  as  an  advertising 
medi’om.  Thus  the  whole  welfare  of  the  paper  de¬ 
volves  upon  the  reader,  an  excellent  reason  for 
making  reading  easy. 


IH. 


When  the  Type  Fits  the  Column 

In  The  Distinguished  Newspaper,  the  type 
size  and  column  width  go  hand  in  hand.  But 
three  columns  bloom  where  four  bloomed  before, 
it  is  true,  though  what  appears  to  be  a  loss  is  in 
reality  a  gain.  The  re-arrangement  permits  the 
use  of  a  larger,  more  legible  type,  and  gives  it  a 
line  length  of  suitable  proportion.  The  combina¬ 
tion  is  a  happy  one,  for,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  making  reading  easier,  it  makes  more  readers. 


The  Typography  of  This  Page 

The  masthead  above  is  set  in  fourteen  and  thirty- 
six  point  Narciss  and  eight  point  Garamond;  the 
editorials  in  ten  point  Garamond  on  an  eleven 
point  body.  The  same  face  is  used  for  the  poetry, 
while  feature  text  is  composed  in  seven  point 
Ionic  No.  5  on  a  nine  point  body.  Boxed  heads 
are  in  thirty  point  Garamond  with  the  exception 
of  "A  Daily  Editorial,”  set  in  twenty-four  and 
eighteen  point  Garamond.  The  italic  headings  are 
in  twelve  to  eighteen  point  Garamond. 


Today’s  Poetry  | 

The  Whirring  Presses 

Contrast  the  form  in  which  these  lines 
arc  set 

W'ith  that  upon  the  opposite  page  and  see 
how  much 

Is  gained  by  using  just  a  little  larger 
type  size. 

And  putting  ample  space  between  the 
lines  as  well. 

Even  w'hen  the  lines  are  long,  and 
each  one  turns, 

A  deep  indention  helps  the  reading 
of  the  poem 

And  adds  to  its  appearance  in  the 
column,  too. 

Which  makes  a  little  effort  with  it 
w'cll  w  orth  w'hile. 

— Anonymous 


have  a  wide  general  interest.  The  Distinguished 
Newspaper  capitalizes  the  possibilities  of  the  let¬ 
ters  when  it  treats  them  as  a  readable  and  valu¬ 
able  feature. 

A  CONSTANT  READER, 
Anywhere,  U.S.A.,  March  31, 1927 


A  Daily  Editorial 

By  Dr.  John  Doe 


Readers’  Views 


j 


The  editorial  paragraph  takes  on  added  force- 
fulness  w'hen  set  in  type  of  this  size  in  a  column 
of  this  w'idth. 


Even  the  very  short  sentence  can  hold  its  own. 


Heading  the  Reader’s  Letter 

To  the  Distinguished  Newspaper : 

There  is  abundant  reason  for  heading  each 
letter  from  a  reader  in  the  same  fashion  that  an 
editorial  or  any  other  feature  is  headed.  In  the 
first  place  it  impresses  the  person  who  wrote  it 
and  leaves  him  kindly  disposed  toward  the  paper 
for  its  seeming  attachment  of  importance  to  his 
words.  Then  again  the  plan  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  habits  of  readers,  and  presents  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  letter  in  a  few  words,  so  that  they  may 
read  it  or  not,  as  they  wish. 

Communications  from  readers  are  usually  kin¬ 
dred  to  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  because  of  this. 


T he  Salt  of  the  Earth 

Comparisons  may  not  always  be  odious,  as  the 
adage  would  have  it,  but  there  are  times  when 
they  are  quite  unnecessary.  The  feature  headings 
on  this  page  offer  an  example. 

To  say  they  are  different  would  be  very  similar 
to  saying,  “There  is  the  sun.”  It  would  be  pointing 
out  the  obvious.  However,  a  consideration  of  the 
advantages  gained  by  THE  DISTINGUISHED 
NEWSPAPER  in  the  use  of  these  heads  should 
not  be  out  of  place. 

First  is  the  matter  of  uniformity  of  style.  This 
is  maintained  not  only  because  it  enables  the 
reader  to  immediately  distinguish  the  features, 
but  because  of  mechanical  economies  which  fol¬ 
low  its  adoption.  "• 

In  selecting  the  type  to  be  used,  legibility  was 
the  first  consideration,  and  after  that  attention 
was  given  to  the  tone  or  “color”  of  the  face  to  avoid 
either  over-boldness  or  weakness.  When  the  selec¬ 
tion  advanced  to  the  point  of  choosing  type  sizes, 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  spottiness,  at  the  same 
time  allowance  was  being  made  for  word  lengths. 

The  question  of  color  and  insurance  against 
spottiness  were  also  factors  in  the  selection  of  the 
border  enclosing  the  feature  heads.  The  danger  of 
over-ornamentation  was  obviated  by  the  choice  of 
a  comparatively  simple  border  harmonizing  with 
the  tone  of  the  type. 

All  feature  headings,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  so 
composed  as  to  be  usable  from  day  to  day.  Where 
the  feature  title  is  subject  to  change,  the  title  is 
carried  in  a  single  line  outside  the  box,  a  plan 
i  which  makes  for  economical  composition,  speedy 
I  make-up,  and  attractive  appearance. 


The  Garamond  Series 


LINOTYPE 


36  Point  (36A93) 


Along  high 


'0  Point  (30A165) 


Along  highway  a 


Along  highway  a 


18  Point  (I8A265) 


Along  highway  and  by 


18  Point  llilic  (I8A269) 


Along  highway  and  by 


When  Attractive  Typography 
Shows  Two  Profits 


M  Point  (MAI56) 

Along  highway  and  byway 
Along  highway  and  byway 


i:  Point  (12A278) 

Along  highway  and  byway  wit 
Along  highivay  and  byway  wit 


The  increased  attractiveness  of  The  Distinguished 
Newspaper  does  not  involve  a  greatly  increased  expense 
when  it  is  set  the  Linotype  way.  To  the  contrary,  atten¬ 
tion-getting  faces  on  Linotype  matrices  and  rapid,  easily 
made-up  Linotype  composition  effect  a  considerable 
saving  over  ordinary,  inefficient  production  methods. 

Applied  to  the  editorial  page,  these  economies  make 
possible  the  conversion  of  what  may  be  an  "empty 
custom”  into  a  valuable,  circulation-building  feature. 
Employed  thus.  Linotype  methods  become  doubly 
profitable  for  the  publisher  adopting  them. 


10  Point  (10A304) 

Along  highway  and  byway  with  repo 
Along  highway  and  byway  with  repo 


8  Point  (8A372) 

Along  highway  and  byway  with  reporter  and  c 
Along  highu  ay  and  byway  with  reporter  and  c 


6  Point  (6A  274) 

Along  highway  and  byway  with  reporter  and  cameram 
Along  highuay  and  byway  with  reporter  and  cameram 


Swash  Characters 
1  C  ^  €  G  JC  Jlfl  ^ 
T  %  T  Y 


LINOTYPE 


MARK 


TRADE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Representatit  es  in  tlx  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


/  '"if  ■  f 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  21,  19  27 


MONTH’S  NEWSPAPER  SALES 
INVOLVE  MILUONS 


I.  C.  M.  A.  USTS  BEST 
ROUTES  TO  ATLANTA 


i^C(ytitinucd  from  page  3) 


Peres,  H.  L-  Mallory  and  Capt.  Fauntle- 
roy. 

The  new  owners  assumed  charije  of  the 
property  at  once.  Their  new  comi>any  has 
150, OIX)  shares  of  no  par  value  common 
stock,  and  60,000  shares  of  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock  valued  at  $100 
per  share,  of  which  20,000  shares  have 
been  issued.  The  company  is  also  issuing 
$2,500,000  in  15-year  sinking  fund  gold 
debenture  bonds,  bearing  6}4  per  cent  in¬ 
terest.  These  bonds  were  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale  last  week  at  97  and  were  put  on  the 
retail  market  Monday  at  100  and  interest. 
It  is  understood  the  issue  was  oversub¬ 
scribed  when  offererl  to  underwriters. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  who  has  been  directing 
the  linancing,  at  37  years  of  age,  is  one  of 
the  leading  capitalists  of  the  South. 
Within  recent  months  he  has  purchased 
the  Missouri  Life  Insurance  Company, 
with  assets  of  $70,000,000;  the  Inter- 
Southern  Company  of  Louisville,  the  Cot¬ 
ton  States  Company  of  Memphis  and  the 
Southern  Surety  Comi»ny,  of  Des 
Moines.  The  investment  income  of  these 
companies  is  estimated  at  between  $2,500,- 
000  and  $3,000,000  a  month. 


Roy  D.  Moore  and  Louis  H.  Brush  a«l<l  (Canton  Repository  to  their  prosperous 
and  growing  Ohio  group 


Annual  Convention  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Scheduled  for  June  21-23  and 

Timetables  Are  Studied  by  Trans¬ 
portation  Committee 

Variuus  routes  available  for  eastern 
•lelegates  e.xpecting  to  attend  the  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  in  .\tlanta, 
June  21-23.  were  announced  this  week  by 
James  McKernan.  memlx-r  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  committee  as  follows: 

(In  the  railroad  leaving  from  New 
York,  delegates  have  the  choice  of  the 
Southern  Railway  System  and  the  Sea- 
hi  ard  .\ir  Line.  On  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  System,  the  Cresent  I-imited  leaves 
the  Pennsylvania  Station.  New  York,  at 
7  ;4ll  P.  M.  Daylight  Saving  Time,  the 
distance  to  be  made  in  aUuit  23  hours. 
.\n  extra  fare  of  $4.(X)  is  charged  on 
this  train  in  addition  to  the  regular  fare 
which  is  $31.11,  lower  berth  on  Pullman 
$6.75. 

There  is  also  another  train  on  this 
system,  leaving  New  York  at  4  ;40  P.  M. 
daylight  saving  time  arriving  at  .Atlanta 
at  3:55  P.  M..  on  which  no  e.xtra  fare 
is  charged.  The  one  way  rate  to  .\t- 


resident  general  manager  of  the  William  M.  Vodrev  of  Fiast  T.iverp.xd  lanta,  $31.11  plus  Pullman.  $6.75,  mak- 
\f7  rlHweirrfinan^iarpenius  was  well  Property,  Gilbert  N.  Gunderson.  The  aiKl  Roy  D.  Mixire  of  Marion.  Stock-  ing  a  total  rate  one  way  $40.8t.. 
Hptnnnstrated  in  the  Commercial  Anneal  price  was  not  disclosed,  hut  is  understo(Kl  holders  of  the  Repository  acquire  a  sub-  Those  mem^rs  who  travel  by  this  or 
Shase  He  rave  the  Stockholders  to  be  in  the  neighborhewd  of  $750,000.  stantial  interest  in  the  Brush-Moore  any  other  railway  .system  shou  d  notity 

rjharp  a  total  of  $4 less  the  Veal  Ownership  of  the  Leader  building  is  re-  Company.  Mr.  Frease  is  president  and  the  agent  when  buying  tluur  tickets  that 

b/M,.  sr"',,,.™”’'" 

S’blJm  ot'i>a»0ai'wonh  tha^nVoTO  ^nd  holL"he  Th?  tVan.action  c,a„u.a„.at,d  ai-  tl»,  roturn  by  th.  sanK  road  .hey  will 

$3,612,^.  The  sale  of  $2.o(X).0W  worth  than  2^0(»  and  holds  the  unusual  record  assexiates  had  be  granted  one  half  rate  on  the  certificate 

of  ^nds  at  $2,425,000  brought  down  the  o  Ixmg  delivx^red  into  more  than  13.()(X)  tensive  ami  careful  studv  plan.  This  also  applies  to  reservations 

transaction  ot  the.  13.404  homes  m  the  ciW.  Its  out-  character  and  manage'-  from  all  pomXs.  This  would  make  the 

to  $1,187,663.  If  the  20,000  shares  of  7  side  circulation  m  he  Ozark  section  of  Brush-Moore  newspaper  rate  returning  $15.56  instead  of  $31.11. 

per  cent  preferred  stock  are  sold  to  under-  the  state  about  equals  the  city  circulation,  ‘  yy  ,  ro„n,i  trio  r^tP  inetpod 


per  cent  preferred  siuviv  «»ic  soiu  lo  unuti-  mt  shut  au^.m  wjuu,.-,  mv.  ,.nj  \.iiv.kiiaiiv,ii,  .  .  , .  , 

writers  at  as  low  as  95,  their  proceeds  It  is  an  evening  paper  with  a  Sunday  Pr^P'-’"'^*’ 


include  the  Marion  On  the  round  trip  rate  $46.67  instead 
Star,  formerly  owned  by  the  late  Presi-  of  S<)2.22.  Those  who  intend  to  travel 
dent  Harding  :  Salem  Xeu’s,  East  Liver-  on  this  route  should  make  their  reserva- 


will  total  $1,900,000,  which  will  wipe  out  morning  edition. 

the  Piircjiase  price  and  leave  £J2.-337  to  Mj-.  Qlivier  announced  that  positively  J,;;;,  ^K^.u:ti.:fribuZ.^'km\'  StcuhenviUe  tUs  at  oiice,  address  P.  .A.  Schumpert, 
be  added  to  the  ^^.551^  surplus  the  changes  were  contemplated  in  py  de-  fjeraUI-Star.  No  consideration  was  made  152  West  42nd  street.  New  York. 

rompany  acquired  from  the  Commer-  partment  of  the  paper.  R.  L.  Kennedy  On  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  a  train 

ml  Publishing  Company.  By  hts  plan,  ^^ill  continue  as  editor.  F.  M.  Sullivan  Ocneral  headquarters  of  the  publishing  leaves  the  Pennsvlvania  Station  at  12:10 


Mr.  Caldwell  and  his  associates  purchase  managing  editor  and  Paul  Page  as  city 
the  two  papers  with  money  received  from  {^jtor.  No  changes  will  be  made  in  tvpog- 
the  sale  of  bonds  and  preferred  stock,  and 


company  will  be  located  in  Canton  and  noon,  daylight  saving  time,  arriving  in 
Mr.  Moore,  who  becomes  general  man-  Atlanta  at  4:10  the  next  afternoon.  There 


sale  of  bonds  and  preferred  sto^a^  raphy  or  general  make-up  of  the  paper,  jj8er  of  the  Repositorv  and  the  allied  is  another  train  leaving  at  12:30  mid¬ 
control  the  company  b>  purchasmg  at  p^cept  for  the  addition  of  new  features  newspapers,  will  make'  his  home  there,  night  arriving  in  Atlanta  at  6:40  A.  M. 

immal  sum  the  no  par  \alue  common  f^om  time  to  time.  Mr.  Brush  is  president  of  the  Brush-  the  second  morning.  The  fare  one  way 

k.  ■%  »  y-v**  •  p  .  .1  .  _  V'  I  •  11  1 _  1 _ *.1.  £^r»  -T- 


Moore  Company,  Mr.  A'otlrey  is  secretary  is  $31.11,  lower  berth  $9.75.  The 


can 

a  nominal 

f  1  -1  f^Ii'’iff  more  than  15  years 

The  prestmt  home  of  the  Commercial  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Frease  will  be-  duced  rate  on  the  certificate  plan  is  also 

.Appeal  and  Evening  Appeal  will  he  leased  Xews  and  later  was  associated  with  the  come  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  available  on  this  road.  Those  who  de¬ 
fer  two  years  from  the  old  stockholders,  Frank  A.  Munsty  in  the  management  No  changes  in  policy  or  organization  are  sire  to  use  this  road  should  notify  J.  J. 
In  the  meantime  the  new  comp:iny  is  ex-  A  rte*  York  Sun  and  Xeze  York  contemplated.  Hassett,  passenger  agent,  142  AVest  42nd 

pecteil  to  erect  a  larger  plant  on  hront  Telegram.  He  is  regarded  as  a  conserva-  }^Ir.  F'rease  took  over  the  manai'cment  New  Aork,  at  once, 

street,  which  will  provide  railroad  track-  newspaper  manajier.  of  the  Rpnositorv  in  1X04  e<>vf>rat  Savannah  Steamship  Lir 


age  that  the  paper  now  lacks. 


.  - —  -  -  ,  uiivier  m  naitimore  in  n 

^ ?  salary  o  associated  with  him  in  New  A’ork.  About 
$a(X)  a  month  during  his  lifetime.  Hays 


Palmer  DeWitt  &  Palmer,  of  New 


newspaper  manager.  of  the  Repository  in  1893,  several  years  ^teamsnip  cine  boat 

.  .  ...  Mr.  Gunderson  began  his  newspaixT  after  the  paper  had  been  incorporated  i- River.  New  Aorg, 

In  the  contract  ot  sale,  it  was  siwcilied  career  in  Montana,  later  moving  to  St.  by  President  William  McKinley  as  ad-  ^  K-  .d^>I'8of  saving  time,  Fridav, 
that  the  new  owners  shaU  pay  \\  alker  Minneapolis.  He  joined  Mr.  ministrator  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  W.  June  1/,  arriving  m  Savannah  at  6  . A.  M., 

Hays  business  manager  of  the  Commer-  Q,j  j  Baltimore  in  1920  and  later  was  Saxton.  Monday  June  20.  The  tram  leaving 

■  •  ’  '  -  -  Savannah  for  Atlanta  at  7:40  A.  M. 

arrives  in  .Atlanta  at  3:35  P.  M.  First 

New 
includes 
accommodations 

aboard  ship  when  at  sea. 

editorial  genius  of  the  late  C.  P.  J.  field  pajier  were  conducted  by  Harwell  &  burgh  (N.  A'.)  Ne^es,  this  week  our-  i  ^ggage  transfer  at 

Mooney,  its  managing  editor  for  more  Cannon,  of  ^'ew  York. . chased  the  Beaeon  [s.'s.THerM. 

than  20  years  at  the  time  of  hi.s  death.  After  40  years  of  association  with  the  This  newspaper  was  founded  about  20  Lntinn  nf  the  ex- 

He  took  control  of  the  r>aper  shortly  after  Canton  Repository,  for  20  years  of  which  years  ago  bv  George  F.  Donohue  of  sjn  r*  d  ^t-^®tnmodations 

the  merger  of  the  old  .dT'fl/aiif/ic  and  .4/’-  fig  fias  b<.e„  president,  publisher  and  Beacon.  He  died  about  10  years  ago  and  if  i 

peal  as  the  Morning  Commercial  .Appeal  principal  owner,  George  B.  F'rease  re-  the  paper  since  had  been  managed  bv  \r  Fen,,  ‘  write  J. 

and  developed  it  st^dily  until  it  sUxkI  Bred  May  18,  from  active  management,  his  widow.  Mrs.  Donohue  is  an  invalid  '-’^i  ^  ,  ^otth  River,  New 


due  to  the  administrative,  organizing  and  Negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  Spring-  Keefe,  general  manager  of  the  .A'cri’- 


in  the  front  rank  of  Southern  newspa^rs  Stock  control  of  the  paper  was  consoli-  and  confined  to  her  home. 


Aork,  at  once  for  reservations.  The 


.....  - -  — . —  .  ,  >.>1  lilt  imriti  i>as  vi'iistiii-  itiiu  tuiiiiiieu  III  ner  rmine.  rat,*  nn  i  x’  x-  i  V 

in  circulation,  and  among  national  leaders  dated  with  the  Brush-Moore  newspapers  The  price  mentioned  in  unconfirmed  lan?a  A-  p  ^ 


in  reputation  and  advertising  patronage. 

Mr.  Mooney  died  of  apoplexy  a  few 
months  ago,  the  stroke  being  attributed  to 
the  overwork  and  strain  of  launching  the 
new  Evening  .Appeal  after  the  Memphis 
Press  and  Memphis  News-Scimitar  were 
consolidated  by  Scripps-Howard.  His 
work  was  immediately  assumed  by  his 
lieutenants  and  associates,  Capt.  Faunt- 
leroy  taking  charge  of  the  Commercial 
.Appeal  and  George  Morris,  who  had  been 
appointe<l  by  Mr.  Mooney  just  before  the 
end,  directed  the  organization  of  the  new 
evening  edition. 

The  papers  will  be  represented  in  the 
National  field  by  the  John  M.  Branham 
Company,  New  A'ork  and  Chicago. 

Sale  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader 
was  announced  May  13  by  H.  S.  Jewell, 
for  32  years  its  owner  and  publisher.  The 
purchaser  was  Stuart  Olivier  of  Balti¬ 
more,  who  will  have  associated  with  him 


owned  by  Louis  H.  Brush  of  Salem,  reports  is  $40,000. 


lanta  is  $32.79,  from  Boston  to  Atlanta 
$39.06. 


FIGURES  IN  WEEK’S  NEWSPAPER  SALES 


VERO  BEACH  MERGER 

The  Eero  Beaeh  (Fla.)  Daily  Press 
was  recently  taken  over  by  the  Vero 
Beach  Journal,  and  consolidated  with  that 
paper  as  the_  Press-Journal,  a  twice-a- 
week  publication.  J.  F'.  Schumann  is  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  combineil  papers  and  J.  J. 
Schumann  business  manager. 


F.  E.  Gannett 


F.  H.  Keefe 


Stuart  Olivier 


G.  N.  Gunderson 


TABLOID  SECTIONS  DROPPED 

The  tabloid  style  of  Sunday  magazine 
section  has  been  abandoned  by  the  news¬ 
papers  affiliated  with  the  News  League, 
owned  by  former  Gov.  James  M.  Co.x,  of 
Ohio,  the  new  type  magazine  section  con¬ 
forming  in  size  with  the  remainder  of  the 
paper. 
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KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY 


Statistical  Rating  of  Counties  and  Cities  for  Products  of  General  Appeal,  Graded  in  Six  Major  Cl2isses 
of  Quality  and  Cost — An  Original,  Simplified  and  Tested  Formula  from  Basic  Data 


By  NELSON  H.  SEUBERT 


Copyright  1927,  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
Company.  All  rights  are  reserved  and 
warning  is  given  that  reproduction  of 
these  results,  m  whole  or  in  part,  with¬ 
out  written  permission  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Company,  zoill  constitute  copyright 
infringement. 

^NE  of  the  most  difficult  problems  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  debated 
subjects  that  a  manufacturer  or  distribu¬ 
tor  has  to  contend  with  is  that  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Power  for  his  class  of  products  in 
various  territories.  When  he  has 
checked  off  every  element  that  seems  to 
affect  this  or  that  territory,  his  salesmen 
will  give  him  a  dozen  more  which  he 
hasn’t  taken  into  consideration.  Again  he 
may  be  using  one  of  the  general  indexes 
of  buying  power  as  a  guide  to  the 
market  for  his  product  (let  us  say 
laundry  soap),  and  ha  finds  his  neighbor 
manufacturer  is  also  using  this  same 
index  as  a  guide  to  the  buying  power 
for  expensive  period  furniture.  One  of 
them  is  obviously  wrong.  Maybe  both. 

But  when  all  the  elements  which  have 
been  frequently  used  in  constructing  in¬ 
dexes  to  buying  power  have  been  named 
over — manufactured  wealth ;  farm  values ; 
number  of  retail  outlets,  etc. — ^two 
basic  elements  stand  out  as  of  prime 
consideration.  They  are  population  and 
income.  Given  the  human  animal  in 
great  enough  density  in  a  certain  com¬ 
munity  with  money  above  the  average, 
and  you  have  a  buying  power  in  that 
community  which  must  be  reckoned  with 
for  a  large  number  of  products. 

A  study  of  these  two  elements  properly 
related  will  give  a  close  approximation 
of  the  potential  worth  or  buying  power 


of  any  community  for  products  of  mass 
appeal. 

Certain  products  common  to  the  needs 


or  desires  of  practically  all  human  beings 
and  within  the  humblest  means  already 
flow  very  evenly  over  the  country  prac¬ 


tically  paralleling  the  percentage  distribu¬ 
tion  of  population.  Other  products,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  very  much  in  the  desires  of 
everyone,  would  have  a  similar  even  flow 
to  all  territories  if  everybody  were  equally 
prosperous. 

However,  people  and  money  are  not 
distributed  evenly  or  anything  like  it 
In  some  communities  even  though  the 
people  may  be  plentiful,  the  lack  of 
education,  lack  of  transportation,  the 
lazy  climate,  may  express  itself  in  low 
income  and  while  such  a  community 
might  be  an  average  one  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  low  priced  necessities  (the 
common  wants  of  everyone),  it  would 
not  be  worth  much  as  a  market  for 
fancy  priced  luxuries. 

How  then  can  these  two  known  prime 
elements  be  related  to  give  at  least  a 
working  outline  for  the  various  classes 
of  buying  power  of  communities? 

An  arbitrary  weighting  which  checks 
fairly  accurately  is  given  to  the  various 
classes  as  follows:  In  Class  I,  the  class 
for  cheap  necessities  and  bulk  staples, 
percentage  distribution  of  population 
counts  90  per  cent  and  percentage  distri¬ 
bution  of  income  10  per  cent  because  no 
matter  how  much  of  a  necessity  an 
article  may  be,  the  money  available  for 
buying  Will  have  an  influence  and  should 
be  set  over  against  the  population  figures. 
For  brevity’s  sake  “percentage  of  popu¬ 
lation  distribution’’  will  hereafter  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Population”  and  “percentage 
of  income  distribution”  as  “Income.”  In 
the  same  way  quality,  high  priced  luxuries 
and  non-staples  of  mass  appeal  should 
come  somewhere  near  following  the  figures 
under  Class  V  because  that  is  a  weighting 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


HOW  TO  USE  THIS  CHART 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  which 
of  the  six  classifications  best  fits  your  product.  The  figures 
under  this  class  in  the  chart  are  the  only  ones  that  you  use. 
When  this  is  determined,  comparison  can  be  made  between  the 
buying  power  of  any  city  or  trading  area  and  your  sales  or  ad¬ 
vertising  circulation  by  the  following  method: 

Take  your  sales  figures  or  your  advertising  circulation  figures 
of  the  particular  city  or  trading  area  under  consideration. 
Translate  these  figures  into  a  percentage  of  your  total  figures  for 
the  United  States.  Carry  these  figures  out  four  places  beyond 
the  decimal  point  (i.e.  If  your  sales  are  about  2  per  cent,  you 
might  have  an  actual  figure  something  like  this,  1.9837  per 
cent). 

The  next  step  is  to  point  off  four  places  in  the  buying  power 
index  which  then  becomes  a  percentage  of  the  total  buying 
power  of  the  United  States.  You  now  have  two  comparable 
percentages.  A  comparison  of  these  two  percentages  will  im¬ 
mediately  show  you  whether  you  are  placing  enough  sales  or 
advertising  effort  on  that  city  or  trading  area.  Any  group  of 
cities,  counties  or  trading  areas  can  be  compared  by  merely 
adding  together  the  figures  of  the  various  cities  or  counties  that 
make  up  the  area  or  group.  Then  follow  a  similar  process  as 
outlined  above. 


Every  Advertising  Agency — Every  Sales  and  Advertising  Manager 

should  have  in  his  files  ready  for  reference  Mr.  Seuhert’s  analysis  of  buying  power  in  Massachusetts 


Before  planning  a  campaign  in  the  Boston  Market  they  should  also  have  the  two  booklets  reproduced  below,  which  contain  extremely  valuable 
information  concerning  this  territory. 

“The  Individual  Home”  contains — besides  an  indexed  map  of  Boston's  SO-mile  radius  (A.B.C.  “City  &  Suburban”  district)  the  following  data 
on  each  of  the  132  cities  and  towns  in  this  district:  area  in  square  miles,  1925  population,  number  of  families,  number  of  assessed  dwellings,  num¬ 
ber  of  residential  electric  meters,  1925  per  capita  valuation,  number  of  passenger  autos  both  with  and  without  Fords,  number  of  automobiles 
(excluding  Fords)  per  100  families.  Globe's  circulation  daily  and  Sunday,  The  number  of  families  living  in  private  houses,  2-family  houses,  flats 
and  apartments  is  also  given  for  18  sections  of  Municipal  Boston  and  for  40  suburban  divisions  within  a  10-mile  radius. 

“Selling  Passenger  Automobiles  in  New  England”  contains  the  30-mile  map,  also  a  map  of  New  England  showing  15  major  trading  zones, 

and  the  sale  of  new  cars  in  New  England  in  1926 
in  each  county  in  four  different  price  classes. 

In  each  book  the  152  cities  and  towns  within  30  miles 
of  Boston  are  grouped  into  three  classifications, 
upper,  middle  and  lower,  according  to  the  number 
of  dwellings  per  100  families  and  the  number  of 
automobiles  per  100  families. 

Seldom  have  market  statistics  been  compiled  in  a 
more  readable  and  accessible  form.  If  these  book¬ 
lets  are  not  now  in  your  files,  extra  copies  will  gladly 
be  sent.  Address  Dept,  of  Market  Analysis. 

The  Globe's  strength  in  the  more  substantial  commu¬ 
nities  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that,  without  special  in¬ 
ducements.  rate  concessions  or  similar  methods  of 
swelling  lineage,  the  Globe  has  carried  the  largest 
total  volume  of  advertising  of  any  Boston  paper  for 
33  consecutive  years. 

The  Boston  Globe 

Sells  Boston's  BUYING  Group 


SELLING 

Passenger 
Automobiles 
in  New  England 


1  99  7  EDITION 


L 


The  Best  Market  for 


I  How  the  dostoo  TerritOfy,  with  its  large 
proportion  of  homes,  differs  fiom  ocher 
great  cities  of  concentrated  apartment 
house  circulation 

m  m  Ntm  Ba/lmd  igi  mgS  Or  ly  tfibt  Satm  W  AUimUdwf  AfaMfir* 
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LAWRENCE 

EAGLE  •  TRIBUNE 


LOWELL 

COURIER'CITIZEN 
&  LEADER 


You  can  cover  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  textile  centers  in  the  New  England  States,  comprising 
the  Lawrence  and  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  trading  area,  which  include  22  cities  and  towns  with  a  total 
population  of  nearly  400,000  inhabitants,  all  industrious  citizens  and  workers,  through  the  two  leading  papers, 
the  LAWRENCE  EAGLE-TRIBUNE  and  the  LOWELL  COURIER-CITIZEN  &  LEADER.  These 
papers  dominate  this  territory  completely.  They  enter  the  homes  of  over  45,000  families.  This  concentrated 
area  is  easily  reached  and  is  an  ideal  territory  for  quick  and  thorough  distribution. 

FACTS 

Population .  333,896 

Native  White  . 210,756 

Foreign  . 108,335 

Number  of  Homes .  70,877 

Individual  Income  Tax  Returns  Federal .  27,043 

Savings  Bank  Accounts .  237,373 

Passenger  Car  Auto  Registration .  29,844 

Retail  Outlets. . .  2,906 

The  above  facts  and  more  available  on  request 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 


Let  us  work  with  you  to  establish 
Consumer  Buying  Ability 


HOW? 

our 

Service 
surveys 
sales  effort 
yours 


WHEN? 

as  soon 
as  your 
sales 

organization 
is  ready 

Write  us  for  surveys  and  service  on  this  market 


WHERE? 

your  office 
our  office 
agency  office 
or  newspaper  office 
by  appointment 


BRYANT,  GRIFFITH  &  BRUNSON,  Inc. 


New  York 
9  E.  41st  St. 


Chicago 
Bell  Bldg. 


Atlanta 
Walton  Bldg. 


Boston 

201  Devonshire  St. 
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KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY 

(Cniitiiiiicd  from  fagc  24) 


Perccnioqt. 

Variation 

CLASS  I 

'  CLAssn 

70% 

9 - 

- 9  Cif/es 

60% 

G . 

®» - 

. G  C/t/cs 

1 - ^  Total 

CLASb^ 

'.r  tOOOO  Pc\j:atron 


•G  Citi<it\ur}dQr  10000  P^pwofion  ond  PiVral 


This  rhart  shows  the  relative  variation  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  above  or 
below  the  United  States  average  for  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population,  cities 
»)f  less  than  10,000  and  rural  population  and  the  entire  Siate  for  each 
merchandising  class. 


VI  is  for  the  fancy  priced  exclusive 
luxuries  of  high  unit  value  and  the 
weighting  is  the  same  as  Class  V  except 
that  incomes  of  $10,000  and  more  were 
substituted  for  all  incomes.  The  reason 
for  this  substitution  is  obvious. 

Here  then  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
iix  classifications  and  their  correspond¬ 
ing  weighting  of  population  and  income. 

Class  I  Cheap  necessities  and  bulk 
staples.  Population  90  per 
cent.  Number  of  incomes  10 
per  cent. 

Class  II  Moderate  priced  necessities  and 
packaged  staples.  Population 
70  per  cent.  Number  of  in¬ 
comes  30  per  cent. 

Class  III  Quality  priced  necessities  and 
staples.  Cheap  luxuries  and 
low  priced  non-staples.  Popu¬ 
lation  50  per  cent.  Number  of 
incomes  50  per  cent. 

Class  IV  Fancy  priced  necessities  and 
staples.  Moderate  priced  lux¬ 
uries  and  non-staples.  Popu¬ 
lation  30  per  cent.  Number  of 
incomes  70  per  cent. 

Class  V  Quality  priced  luxuries  and 
non-staples.  Population  10 
per  cent.  Number  of  incomes 
90  per  cent. 

Gass  VI  Fancy  priced  exclusive  lux¬ 
uries  of  high  unit  value. 
Population  10  per  cent.  Num¬ 
ber  of  incomes  over  $10,000  90 
per  cent. 

The  computation  of  the  index  numbers 
was  done  in  the  following  manner ; 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
represent^  as  100  per  cent  (1925  esti¬ 
mates)  the  percentage  of  population  in 
each  State,  County  and  City  over  lO.OfX) 
population  was  figured  and  carried  out 
four  places  beyond  the  decimal  point  in 
order  to  have  a  figure  for  the  smallest 
communities.  The  same  process  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  “number  of  all  income  tax 
returns”  (1924  returns)  the  total  for  the 
United  States  was  represented  as  100  per 
cent,  or,  carried  out  four  places  beyond 
the  decimal  point  100.0000  per  cent.  The 
same  process  was  also  followed  with  the 
“number  of  income  tax  returns  over 
$10,000”  (1924  returns)  Boston  for  ex¬ 
ample  shows : 

.6858  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States 
population. 

1.2290  per  cent  of  the  number  of  income 
tax  returns  in  the  United  States. 

1.4405  per  cent  of  income  tax  returns 
over  $10,000  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  weighing  process  for  Class  I 
(low  priced  necessities),  we  multiplied 
the  percentage  of  population  (.6858  per 
cent)  by  .90  and  the  percentage  of  all 
incomes  (1.2290  per  cent)  by  .10  and 


added  the  two  results,  making  a  figure  of 
.7401  per  cent  for  class  I. 

This  figure  then  represents  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  low  priced  necessity  market  of 
the  United  States  tliat  lives  in  Boston. 

Class  number  two  is  computed  as 
follows : 

Percentage 

of  population . 6858%x.70=.4801 

Percentage  of  income 
tax  returns . 1.2290%x.30=.3687 

Percentage  of  moderate 
priced  necessity  market 
living  in  Boston  .8488% 

This  same  process  is  continued  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  schedule  of  weighting  for  the 
six  classes. 

Your  resultant  figure  each  time  is  in 
realty  a  percentage  of  that  particular  class 
market  located  in  Boston.  However,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  the  decimal  points 
have  been  omitted,  also  the  zeros  to  the 
left  of  the  number  have  been  dropped,  and 
the  resultant  figure  has  been  called  an 
index  number. 

If  the  zeros  and  decimals  were  replaced 
Massachusetts  would  look  like  this : 

I  II  III 


Massachusetts 
Barnstable  . . . 
Berkshire  . . . . 

AdatUH  . 

North  Adams 
Pittsfifld  . . 
Bristol  . 


Massachusetts  . 4. TOGO  5.0090  5.ST39 

Barnstable  . 017T  .0145  .0.‘U5 

Berkshire  . lOGO  .105S  .11H2 

Adams  . . 0083  .0072  .0079 

North  Adams  ...  .0211  .0214  .0239 

Pittsflpld  . 0.528  .0561  .06.31 

Bristol  . 3389  .3393  .2939 

The  proportion  of  increase  or  decrease 
in  these  index  numbers  from  Class  I  to 
Class  VI  will  give  a  fairly  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  far  above  or  below  average 
the  county  or  city  is  in  middle  or  upper 
classes. 

If  the  index  number  in  class  I  is  the 
largest  number  of  the  six  classes  the  city 
can  be  roughly  classed  as  a  lower  class 
city  or  county. 

if  Class  V  is  the  highest  number  the  city 
or  county  can  be  classed  as  middle  class. 

But  if  the  largest  number  is  in  Class  VI 
then  it  should  be  classed  as  an  upper  class 
locality. 

The  aliove  outline  mu.st  be  taken  only 
in  its  most  general  terms  but  when  a 
manufacturer  has  classified  his  product 
properly,  the  index  figures  in  that  class 
should  be  helpful  as  a  guide  or  com¬ 
parison  with  his  last  year’s  sales  per¬ 
centages  or  the  percentage  distribution  of 
his  advertising  effort  within  the  same 
territory. 

Giarts  and  Map  of  Massachusetts  mar¬ 
kets  appear  on  page  28. 


PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

46,877  Population  —  1925  State  Census 

Pittsfield’s  index  of  buying  power 
starts  at  a  high  figure  and  goes 
steadily  up  through  all  the  six  classes 
of  tax  payers,  which  indicates  that 
this  city  has  a  well  paid  buying  popu¬ 
lation. 

To  prove  that  the  merit  of  Pittsfield 
as  a  market  has  been  appreciated 
before  by  national  advertisers,  it  is 
added  that  the  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle  last  year  carried  1,300,000 
lines  of  national  advertising — secured 
icithout  an  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  or  any  solicitation. 

Berkshire  Evening  Eagle 

18,287  Circulation — A.  B.  C.  Report 


I  The  third 
largest  pay  envelope 
I  in  Massachusetts 


The  si:e  of  a  man’s  pay 

envelope  is  the  best  in-  wnC  Il€ 
dication  of  his  buying  win 

power.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  a  market.  In  HIS 

1925  New  Bedford’s  pay 
envelope  held  $37,1 38,795 — the  third 
largest  payroll  in  Massachusetts. 

There  are  markets  with  larger  pay 
envelopes,  but  few  where  you  can  make 
a  good  volume  of  sales  as  cheaply  and 
easily  as  in  New  Bedford.  The  people 
who  receive  this  money  read  one  news- 


paper,  almost  to  a  man. 
One  newspaper  Xhe  standard  Mercury  is 
wins  this  readmomingandevening 

in  97  out oi  every  hundred 
mSrkct  homes  in  New  Bedford. 

And  the  rate  is  only  10c  a 
— the  third  line.  A  couple  of  thousand  dollars  will 
iisetts.  do  a  good  advertising  job  for  you  in 

,  New  Bedford, 

i  larger  pay 

lucanmake  We’ll  beglad  togive  you  more  facts 
:heaply  and  —or  write  to  the  Charles  H.  Eddy  Co., 
The  people  our  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago 
id  one  news-  representatives. 


Member  of  che  Asuxiated  Pres* 


NEW  BEDFORD 

%d^7mrket  in  Massachusetts 
Completely  covered  by  thcf 

STANDARD  MERCURY 
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An  Actual  Campaign  in  Two 
Newspapers  in  One  City  Produced 
a  Profit  Where  Theory  Said, 
“Use  Only  One” 

A  prominent  4 A  Agency  recently  wrote  to  a 

newspaper  publisher — “My  client, . ,  had 

a  rather  interesting  and  instructive  illustration 

in  connection  with  his  campaign  in . this 

past  year.  On  account  of  a  certain  competitive 
situation,  he  expended  in . a  sum  for  ad¬ 

vertising  several  times  as  much  per  thousand 
population  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

He  was  willing  to  take  a  loss  temporarily  in 
order  to  establish  his  product  in  a  predominant 
position. 

“Much  to  his  surprise,  when  he  balanced  his 
books  he  found  that  he  had  not  over-advertised, 
but  had  actually  made  some  money. 

“This  demonstration  of  the  result  of  con¬ 
sciously  over- advertising  almost  tempts  him  to 
double  and  triple  his  advertising  everywhere.’" 

Thus  an  old  dog  CAN  learn  new  tricks. 


Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers’  Representatives 

New  York  Detroit  Kansas  City 

Chicago  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
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BUYING  POWER  ANALYZED  BY  PRODUCT  CLASSES  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 

.NOTE: — Figures  below  represent  percentages  of  U.  S.  total  carried  out  four  places:  To  use  mark  off  four  places  and  insert  decimal  point 


Counties  in  bold  face  capitals — Cities  in  capitals  and  lower  case 

CL  No.  1  CL  No.  2  CL  No.  3  CL  No.  4  CL  No.  5  CL  No.  6 


ASSACHUSETTS  .. 

37968 

40999 

44029 

47060 

5(>090 

58739 

BARNSTABLE  .... 

249 

223 

197 

171 

145 

315 

BERKSHIRE . 

1065 

1063 

1061 

1060 

1058 

1182 

Adams  . 

114 

103 

93 

83 

72 

79 

North  Adams . 

202 

205 

208 

211 

2U 

239 

Pittsfield  . 

429 

462 

495 

528 

561 

631 

BRISTOL  . 

3377 

3381 

3385 

3389 

3393 

2939 

.Attleboro  . 

194 

219 

244 

269 

294 

251 

Fairhaven  . 

93 

89 

86 

82 

78 

70 

Fall  River  . 

nil 

1065 

1020 

974 

928 

805 

New  Bedford . 

1062 

1083 

1105 

1126 

1147 

991 

Taunton  . . 

339 

327 

316 

304 

292 

253 

DUKES  . 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

22 

ESSEX  . 

4537 

4872 

5207 

5541 

5876 

5430 

Amesbury  . 

101 

104 

107 

110 

113 

105 

Andover  . 

96 

108 

121 

133 

145 

132 

Beverly  . 

212 

237 

262 

287 

312 

288 

Danvers  . 

■  109 

118 

127 

136 

145 

134 

Gloucester  . 

206 

205 

205 

205 

204 

190 

Haverhill  . 

457 

506 

555 

604 

653 

600 

Lawrence  . 

830 

843 

857 

871 

884 

828 

Lynn  . 

973 

1104 

1236 

1368 

1499 

1382 

Methuen  . 

181 

181 

182 

182 

182 

170 

Newburvport  . 

141 

150 

158 

166 

175 

165 

Peabody  . 

192 

223 

255 

286 

317 

293 

Salem  . 

400 

448 

497 

545 

593 

546 

Saugus  . 

105 

92 

78 

64 

51 

46 

FRANKLIN  . 

437 

439 

441 

443 

445 

326 

Greenfield  . 

147 

173 

199 

225 

251 

179 

HAMPDEN  . 

2973 

3165 

3358 

3550 

3742 

3431 

Chicopee  . 

363 

354 

345 

335 

326 

301 

Holyoke  . 

550 

589 

627 

665 

704 

646 

Palmer  . 

92 

84 

75 

66 

57 

52 

Springfield  . 

1322 

1469 

1616 

1763 

1910 

1749 

VVestfield  . 

168 

165 

162 

158 

155 

144 

West  Springfield... 

135 

135 

135 

134 

134 

123 

HAMPSHIRE  . 

632 

575 

518 

461 

404 

489 

Easthampton  . 

100 

97 

94 

91 

88 

109 

Northampton  . 

195 

160 

126 

91 

56 

64 

MIDDLESEX  . 

7917 

8613 

9308 

10005 

10700 

14124 

Arlington  . 

236 

269 

302 

335 

368 

480 

Belmont  . 

144 

164 

184 

204 

224 

296 

Cambridge  . 

1097 

1186 

1274 

1362 

1451 

1915 

Everett  . 

373 

378 

384 

389 

394 

517 

Framingham  . 

190 

201 

212 

223 

234 

308 

Lowell  . 

997 

1050 

1103 

1156 

1209 

1589 

Counties  in 

bold  face  ca| 

;>itals — Citic 

>s  in  capitals 

and  lower  case 

- - — J 

CL  No.  1 

CL  No.  2 

CL  No.  3  CL  No.  4 

CL  No.  5 

CL  No.  e 

Malden  . . 

468 

494 

520 

546 

572 

755 

Marlboro  . 

146 

151 

157 

162 

167 

219 

Medford  . 

440 

481 

523 

565 

606 

801 

Melrose  . 

201 

250 

299 

348 

397 

526 

Natick  . 

113 

114 

114 

114 

115 

149 

Newton  . 

523 

638 

752 

866 

981 

1303 

Somerville  . 

.  935 

1062 

1189 

1316 

1443 

1911 

Wakefield  . 

139 

142 

146 

149 

152 

201 

Waltham  . 

321 

352 

383 

413 

444 

585 

Watertown  .... 

207 

173 

139 

104 

70 

86 

Winchester  .... 

117 

146 

176 

205 

234 

310 

Woburn  . 

170 

186 

203 

219 

235 

309 

NANTUCKET  .. 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

49 

NORFOLK  . 

. . .  2473 

2806 

3139 

3473 

3806 

9268 

Braintree  . 

125 

144 

162 

180 

199 

484 

Brookline  . 

474 

671 

868 

1065 

1262 

3129 

Dedham  . 

128 

140 

152 

164 

176 

425 

Milton  . 

121 

136 

152 

168 

183 

445 

Norwood  . 

119 

108 

98 

88 

77 

178 

Quincy  . 

536 

553 

569 

585 

602 

1440 

Weymouth  .... 

162 

181 

200 

219 

238 

576 

PLYMOUTH  ... 

1514 

1652 

1790 

1927 

2065 

1585 

Brockton  . 

629 

738 

846 

954 

1063 

809 

Plvmouth  . 

119 

124 

130 

135 

140 

107 

SUFFOLK  . 

8279 

9419 

10558 

11697 

12837 

14914 

Boston  . 

. . .  7401 

8488 

9574 

10660 

11747 

13651 

Chelsea  . 

416 

415 

415 

415 

414 

479 

Revere  . 

296 

301 

306 

311 

316 

364 

Winthrop  . 

166 

215 

263 

311 

360 

420 

WORCESTER  .. 

4448 

4730 

5012 

5294 

5576 

4665 

Clinton  . 

125 

125 

125 

124 

124 

104 

Fitchburg  . 

389 

398 

407 

416 

425 

356 

Gardner  . 

164 

163 

162 

161 

160 

133 

Leominster  . . . . 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

168 

Milford  . 

182 

285 

389 

492 

595 

493 

Northbridge  . . . 

81 

68 

55 

42 

29 

23 

Southbridge  . . . 

137 

140 

142 

144 

147 

123 

Webster  . 

124 

136 

149 

161 

173 

142 

Worcester  .... 

. ...  1778 

1978 

2179 

2379 

2579 

2151 

URBAN  MARKETS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ARE  MUCH  LARGER  THAN  THEIR 
POPULATION  INDICATES 

CITIES  OVER  10,000  POPULATION,  2.9837 
Cl.  No.  1  CL  No.  2  Cl.  No.  3  Cl.  No.  4  Cl.  No.  S  Cl.  No.  e 

3.1304  3.4239  3.7187  4.0109  4.3044  5.0025 

CITIES  UNDER  10,000  AND  RURAL  POPULATION,  .6616 
Cl.  No.  1  Cl.  No.  2  Cl.  No.  3  Cl.  No.  4  Cl.  No.  5  Cl.  No.  6 

.6664  .6760  .6842  .6951  .7046  .8714 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 

151,350 

Average  Daily  Circulation 
For  April  1927 

More  than  forty  thousand  increase  in  five  years.  In 
1922  the  News  daily  average  was  110,000.  For  April, 

1927,  the  News  averaged  151,350  daily.  Consider  this 
market . .  600,000  people  .  .  150,000  families  . .  reached 
and  influenced  by  one  newspaper  .  .  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  This  market  is  worthy  of  the  serious 
thought  and  action  of  manufacturers  of  all  advertised 
lines.  The  Buffalo  News  continues  in  1927  its  leader¬ 
ship  in  all  of  the  home  advertising  classifications .  .  . 

Foods,  Furniture,  Men’s  and^Women’s  Wear,  Shoes, 

Drugs,  Musical  Instruments  and  Radio. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  News  Market 
of  150,000  families  may  we  assist  you 
in  getting  your  share  of  its  business? 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

BUFFALO  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 
National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Graybar  Building  Waterman  Building  Atlantic  Building  Tribune  Tower 

New  York  City  Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  Double  Junior  Auto 

Is  the  Standard  PlatemaJ^ing  i 


* 

1 


It  is  built  for  heavy  production,  and  is  capable  of  end 


The  following  metropolitan  dailies  have 
in  use  from  one  to  eight  of  these  units,  upon 
which  they  depend  exclusively  for  their 
printing  plates: 


Its  capacity  is  six  finishe 


Atlanta  Georgian 
Atlanta  Journal 
Baltimore  American 
Baltimore  News 
Baltimore  Sun 
Birmingham  News 
Boston  American 
Boston  Globe 
Boston  Herald 
Boston  Post 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
Brooklyn  News 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union 
Brooklyn  Times 
Buffalo  Courier 
Buffalo  News 
Buffalo  Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Herald  Examiner 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cincinnati  Post 
Cincinnati  Times  Star 
Cleveland  News  Leader 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Citizen 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Dallas  News 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Denver  Post 
Des  Moines  Register 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 
Detroit  Times 
Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram 
Hamilton  Spectator 
Hartford  Times 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post  Dispatch 
Hoboken  jersey  Observer 
Indianapolis  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Jersey  City  Journal 
Kansas  City  Post 
Kansas  City  Star 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Los  Angeles  Express 
Los  Angeles  Herald 
Los  Angeles  Shopping  News 


Autoplate  Machinery  embodies  th 

of  all  who  have 


Upon  the  volume  per  minute  of  your  platemakivg  caf 

pressroom  ge 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHI 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NE’ 
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toplate  -  Autoshaver  U  nit 

ig  Equipment  of  the  World 

enduring  long  periods  of  hard  work  at  high  speeds 

lislied  plates  a  minute  LosAngeles  Times  Omaha  IVorld-Herald 

Louisville  Courier- Journal  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Memphis  Press  Scimitar  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Miami  Herald  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

Milwaukee  Journal  Philadelphia  Record 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times 

Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News  Pittsburgh  Press 
Minneapolis  Tribune  Providence  Journal 

Minneapolis  Journal  Richmond  News-Leader 

Montreal  Herald  Rochester  Times-Union 

Montreal  Presse  San  Francisco  Bulletin 

Montreal  Star  San  Francisco  Call 

Nashville  Banner  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Newark  Evening  News  San  Francisco  Examiner 

New  Orleans  Daily  States  Seattle  Star 

New  Orleans  Item  Seattle  Times 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
New  York  American  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

New  York  Bronx  Home  News  St.  Louis  Star 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
New  York  Daily  News  St.  Paul  News 

New  York  Evening  Post  Springfield  Union 

New  York  Graphic  Syracuse  Herald 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Toledo  Blade 

New  York  “Sun  T oledo  News  Bee 

New  York  Telegram  Toronto  Star 

)(l!es  the  fruits  of  the  experience  Yo'k  Times  Toronlo  Telegram 

1  hflVP  ncpft  it  T'ork  World  Washington  Post 

Norfolk  Ledger -Dispatch  Washington  Star 

Omaha  Tribune  Washington  Times 

ig  capacity  must  always  depend  the  celerity  of  your 
m  getaway 

iCHINERY  CORPORATION 

UE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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E  D  I 


NEW  WHITE  HOUSE  PROBLEMS 

I  S  his  show  and  he  makes  the  rules,”  writes 

I  Charles  Michelson  in  Xctv  York  World,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  new  press  restriction  at  the 
White  House  which  prohibits  mention  of  a  question 
asked  by  a  correspondent  to  which  no  reply  is  made. 

Mr.  Michelson  speaks  as  a  correspondent  who  un¬ 
complainingly  accepts  conditions  as  he  finds  them 
and  does  his  job  as  best  he  can  within  the  limitations. 
This  attitude  of  independent  dignity  is  one  of  the 
admirable  characteristics  of  the  Washington  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Corps.  However,  in  the  broader  sense 
the  show  is  a  public  show  and  the  rules  which  govern 
it  should  be  considerate  of  the  general  interest. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  in  political  news 
a  negative  reaction  from  a  person  interviewed  may  be 
as  important  public  information  as  is  a  positive  result. 
Mr.  Michelson  says  that  the  net  effect  of  the  new 
rule  is  to  make  the  White  House  press  conference 
merely  a  vehicle  for  such  publicity  as  suits  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  purpose,  rather  than  a  means  of  letting  the 
public  know  his  views  on  public  matters.  That  may¬ 
or  may  not  be  the  fact,  depending  on  how  Mr. 
Coolidge  performs.  Further,  that  it  is  really  a 
corollary  to  Mr.  Coolidge’s  idea  that  newspapers  should 
abstain  from  criticism  of  the  Administration’s  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  We  shall  see. 

The  White  House  Spokesman  is  dead,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  not  be  directly  quoted  and  questions  which 
arc  unanswered  sliall  be  as  if  never  asked.  That  is 
the  situation  today.  It  surely  means  that  the  corre¬ 
spondents  must  accept  full  responsibility  for  state¬ 
ments  made  upon  White  House  information.  This  to 
us  seems  unnatural  and  unfair  and  not  calculated  to 
work  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administration, 
the  public  or  the  correspondents.  The  natural,  work¬ 
able  and  wholly  admirable  system  is  the  original 
Harding  plan  of  talking  man  to  man  with  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  answering  questions  that  can  l>e  answered, 
discarding  tho.se  which  cannot  or  should  not  be  an¬ 
swered,  and  standing  or  falling  on  what  the  ball  fans 
call  the  “batting  average  ”  Yes,  partisans  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  a  system  to  misrepresent  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  but  ultimately  they  shall  but  foul  themselves. 
The  average  correspondent  who  faces  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  a  conference  is  a  gentleman 
and  his  purpose  is  faithfully  to  interpret  the  news. 
When  he  is  accepted  on  that  basis  any  President  can 
bring  himself  and  his  works  through  the  press  very 
close  to  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  all  of  the  people 
who  certainly  need  to  be  better  informed  on  national 
questions.  Something  strenuous  must  soon  be  done 
to  clear  away  the  gathering  fog  of  apathy  in  relation 
to  the  conduct  of  the  national  government.  When  the 
majority  of  citizens  do  not  even  vote,  the  time  has 
come  for  action.  If  any  President  will  give  to  the 
correspondents  as  much  time  and  care  as  he  gives  to 
small  groups  of  individuals  he  will  rekindle  the  fires 
of  public  interest  the  nation  over.  It  would  be  like 
a  transfusion  of  new  blood  in  the  body  politic.  In¬ 
cidentally,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  it  would  be 
magnificent  politics. 


E.  IV.  Scripps  livs  fond  of  quoting.  "Oh,  zvhat 
a  tangled  web  we  weaz'e,  'when  first  ziv  practise 
to  deceive.” 


OH,  WHAT  A  FLOP! 

Dewey  M.  OWEXS  says  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  American  Mercury  that  “ninety  per  cent” 
of  the  material  issued  by  newspaper  syndicates 
is  the  “veriest  drivel”  and  proceeds  to  tear  down 
almost  every  author  and  artist  that  has  gained  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  American  press.  Mr.  Owens  apologetic¬ 
ally  remarks,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  article,  that 
in  the  scope  of  his  “modest”  piece  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  cover  the  whole  syndicate  field  or  make  mention  of 
“several  worthwhile  and  valuable  features  which 
gleam  like  nuggets  of  gold  amid  the  tons  of  dirt 
and  trash.”  Editor  &  Publisher  readers  will  share 
our  disappointment  at  this  announcement.  If  Mr. 
Owens  had  just  been  willing  to  write  only  one  more 
page  of  Mercury  copy  he  might  have  given  us  at 
least  an  insight  into  what  a  good  newspaper  feature 
is.  It  would  have  been  the  generous  thing  for  him 
to  do.  But  he  drops  us  flat  and  even  admits :  “I  have 
no  suggestions  for  uplifting  the  quality  of  syndicate 
stuff.”  Now-,  dammit,  isn’t  that  provoking! 


When  advertizing  campaigns  are  deliberately 
zvritten  zifith  paid  space  for  magazines  and  press 
agentry  for  nezxsspapers,  which  every  ititelligent 
nezi’spaper  man  knozt's  is  nozo  being  done,  it  is 
just  a  little  zinthering  to  receiz’c  a  letter  from 
a  newspaper  editor  asking  us  to  be  "fair  to  the 
press  agent.” 

AN  OFFENSIVE  PICTURE 

URIXG  the  week  in  Xew  York  an  eleven- 
year-old  school  girl  was  murdered  by  a  de¬ 
generate  on  the  roof  of  her  tenement  home. 
The  parents  are  poor,  inconspicuous  folk.  The 
savagery  of  the  crime  elicited  deep  public  interest 
and  sympathy. 

When  the  child’s  body  was  borne  to  the  grave, 
the  miserable  overwrought  mother  completely  lost 
control  of  herself  and  wailed  in  agony,  her  arms 
stretched  out  appealingly,  her  mouth  open,  her  cheeks 
drenched  with  tears.  Newspaper  photographers  at 
the  grave  snapped  this  wretched  woman  and  several 
newspapers  published  the  agonizing  picture. 

It  is  not  often  that  Editor  &  Publisher  feels  it¬ 
self  called  upon  to  criticize  editors  for  expression, 
although  we  are  frequently  critical  of  acts  of  sup¬ 
pression,  but  we  wish  to  contend  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  picture  of  a  mother  wailing  at  her  child’s 
grave  is  an  offense  that  deserves  rebuke.  The  line 
of  decency  does  not  extend  to  the  grave.  The  sacred 
right  of  privacy  of  an  afflicted  individual  in  such 
circumstances  must  be  respected.  No  picture  is  worth 
the  forfeit  of  self-respect  that  runs  with  such  an 
exhibition  of  bad  taste.  Keep  photographers  out 
of  grave-yards  I 


WE  SAY  “WELL  DONE” 

OTETWORTHY  among  recent  contributions  to 
the  advertising  space-buyer’s  insatiable  demand 
for  unbiased,  thoroughly  analyzed  market  in¬ 
formation  is  the  monumental  book  just  issued  by  thfe 
newspapers  composing  “The  Hundred  Thousand 
firoup  of  American  Cities.”  This  issue,  entitled  “A 
Study  of  .411  .American  Markets,”  is  much  more 
ambitious  than  its  predecessor,  covering  in  its  600-odd 
pages  the  details  first  of  the  93  markets  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  newspapers  sponsoring  the  undertaking, 
and  then  covering  in  similar  detail,  but  without  some 
accessory  trimmings,  every  city  and  town  of  more 
than  1,000  population  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  review  of  this 
achievement.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  reflects  value 
for  every  cent  of  the  $150,000  which  its  authors  re¬ 
cently  stated  had  been  expended  to  obtain  and  present 
the  information.  The  typography  is  clear  and  read¬ 
able,  even  in  the  most  condensed  tabulations  and  the 
maps  combine  accuracy  and  utility  with  a  grace  of 
execution  that  makes  them  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
Even  if  the  second  edition  has  not  yet  attained  the 
perfection  that  its  authors  desire — and  the  only  sug¬ 
gestion  Editor  &  Publisher  would  now  make  for 
future  editions  is  the  more  definite  characterization 
of  the  cities  in  the  tables — it  is  by  far  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  accurate,  and  intelligently  useful  work  ever 
undertaken  by  any  single  newspaper  or  group  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  which  in  1918  and  1919  pre¬ 
sented  the  first  market  surveys  ever  made  for  daily 
newspaper  interest,  and  made  the  first  national  market 
surveys,  is  glad  to  say  of  “A  Study  of  All  American 
Markets” — well  done ! 


R  I  A  1^ 


Absalom  said  moreover.  Oh  that  I  were  made 
judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man  which  hath 
any  suit  or  cause  might  come  unto  me,  and 
I  would  do  him  justice! — II.  Samuel,  XV;  4. 


A  TOUGH  ASSIGNMENT 

Rex  collier  says  that  covering  the  MississipjM 
flood,  spread  as  it  is  over  more  than  half  a 
dozen  states,  has  taxed  the  nerves  and  endurance 
of  newspaper  men  as  has  no  story  in  recent  years, 
and  we  can  well  believe  it.  Watching  sporadic 
developments  from  Memphis  to  Xew  Orleans  has  in 
itself  been  a  grueling  task.  So  far  spread  has  been 
the  theatre  of  news  that  the  reporters  have  not 
been  able  to  write  many  eye-witness  accounts.  How¬ 
ever,  this  week  Will  Irwin  telegraphed  a  thrilling 
piece  about  the  collapse  of  a  levee  which  he  chanced 
to  see,  but  he  made  clear  the  fact  that  it  was  but  an 
incident  of  the  amazing  devastation  that  has  kept  the 
country  in  a  ferment  of  excited  fear  for  weeks.  Most 
of  the  stories  of  rescues  have  necessarily  been  told 
on  second-hand  testimony. 

Yet,  so  splendidly  have  the  events  been  relayed  to 
the  public  that  newspaper  readers  of  the  world  have 
an  understanding  of  the  tragedy  that  has  befallen 
a  large  section  of  the  people  of  a  thriving  district 
and  generous  indeed  has  been  the  response  to  the  Red 
Cross  call  for  aid. 

Mr.  Collier  says  that  the  duration  of  the  flood 
presented  to  the  reporters  a  pretty  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  vocabulary.  -After  they  had  referred 
to  the  Mississippi  as  “mighty,”  “masterful,”  “muddy,” 
“meandering,”  “turbulent,”  “raging,”  “angry,”  “cruel,” 
“drunken,”  “relentless,”  “yellow”  and  “swirling”  there 
didn’t  seem  to  be  much  left  to  be  said.  But  we  are 
of  the  belief  that  the  reporters  on  that  job  will  not 
run  out  of  descriptive  words  and  phrases  so  long 
as  the  ruthless,  surly,  menacing,  reeling,  snapping, 
snarling,  biting,  wrathful,  violent,  rioting,  foaming, 
frothing,  lashing,  rampaging,  frenzied,  tameless  and 
tumultuous  waters  rush  headlong  to  the  gulf. 


ADVERTISING  ART 

AMERIC.VX  advertising  art,  as  represented  at  the 
sixth  anmal  exhibit  of  the  .Art  Directors  Club 
of  Xew'  York,  is  lively,  healthy  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  but  the  ordinary  mortal  somehow  has  the  feeling 
that  this  art  has  sometimes  strayed  so  far  from  its 
put  pose  as  to  he  ridiculous.  The  function  of  advertis¬ 
ing  art  is  salesmanship,  not  aesthetics.  It  is  business, 
not  mere  dreaming. 

We  do  not,  by  any  means,  intend  to  indict  this 
whole  show  on  these  grounds.  That  would  be  unfair, 
for  some  of  the  stuff  shown  there  is  first  class  in 
every  particular  as  advertising  art.  But  when  we 
found  ourselves  walking  enraptured  among  paintings 
tliat,  however  beautiful,  seemed  to  have  not  the  re¬ 
motest  relation  to  the  sale  of  merchandise,  we  could 
not  throw  off  the  notion  that  we  were  treading  a 
fool’s  paradise. 

For  instance,  a  bread  concern  paid  an  artist  to  paint 
a  voluptuous  Autumn  scene.  The  mind  would  click, 
of  course,  to  an  autumn  scene  that  suggested  the 
“staff  of  life,”  in  the  advertising  relation,  but  this 
admirable  picture  was  of  some  ancestral  park  with 
well-groomed  idle  folk  in  the  foreground  and  tall 
poplars  to  the  rear.  What’s  it  all  about? 

We  shall  not  further  particularize  this  criticism. 
Our  notion  is  that  a  deal  of  very  good  money  is  being 
wasted  these  days  on  merely  “pretty  pictures.”  Grant 
that  they  attract  attention,  does  it  follow  by  any 
process  of  logic  that  they  attract  attention  that  creates 
a  demand  for  the  advertised  article?  Much  of  the 
real  art  of  advertising  would  disgust  the  aesthete. 
By  the  same  token  the  unrelated  art  of  the  aesthete 
disgusts  us.  It  is  out  of  place  and  violates  the  sense 
of  advertising  efficiency.  .Advertising  art  that  not 
only  attracts  but  displays  the  merchandise  or  suggests 
it  in  a  manner  that  creates  a  genuine  craving,  is  the 
only  advertising  art  that  merits  reproduction.  Pretty 
pictures  in  their  own  place,  real  advertising  pictures 
in  theirs ! 


A  national  advertiser  tells  us  that  a  well- 
knozvn  syndicate  ziriter  recently  offered  to 
"write  up”  his  merchandise  for  $500  to  “cover 
the  cost  of  research.”  Respect  for  neztfspapers 
zeent  dozvn  a  peg  in  that  advertiser’s  estimation. 
A  syndicate  has  been  imposed  on  and  nezvspapers 
that  built  this  greedy  man’s  reputation  and  made 
him  rich  have  been  humiliated  and  abused. 
Dismal,  isn’t  it? 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  21,  1927 


~~  city  editor  of  the  Richmotid  (Va.) 

PERSONA.Li  Times ■Disf'atch,  to  succeed  Robert  M. 

_ _  McCormick,  resiijned.  Mr.  Arnold  at 

t.-  .  -  ,  "*'1'  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 

^EORGE  BOOTH,  publisher  ol  the  i  ir^inia-I'ilot  and,  before  that,  with  the 
fl'orct’stcr  (Mass.)  Telcgram-Ga-  .Veto  }'ork  Sun  for  five  vears. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


cettc,  sailed  Sunday  on  the  Scythia  for 
Europe.  He  will  visit  Eii^jland,  France, 
Belgium,  the  Rhine  and  Italy. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 


-Vctc  York  World  to  join  the  statT  of  the 
.Vite  York  Herald  Tribune. 

.\rthur  Chamberlain  has  returned  to 


A’w,  York  Timci  addressed  the  weekly  .Vere  York  World  after 


meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  .Advertising 

Oub  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel  on  ximes 

May  17.  In  the  evening  he  was  the  ' 


working  for  stime  time  on  the  .Wit'  York 


principal  speaker  before  the  Engineers’  ,  iJ’ v  ’ 

Societv  of  Western  Pennsvlvania.  Sew  I  ork  Eotnmg  ll  orld, 

. :.  .  Ti  j  '  j  .  t  .1  >s  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  at 

\\  illiam  president  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York.  It  is  e.x- 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  sailed  Sat-  pected  he  will  be  able  to  return  to  the 
urday,  Mav  14.  on  the  Majestic  for  a  newspaper  about  June  1. 
two  months  business  trip  in  Europe.  r>  i  i  r  j  t  u  n  u 

,r  f  L  »•  Ralph  Frye  and  John  O  Donnell  have 

Walter  Lippmann,  editor  of  the  Acu’  jeft  the  A'cti*  York  American  to  join  the 


1  oH’  If  orld,  will  deliver  the  baccalau-  the  New  York  Daily  Nezvs. 

reate  address  at  the  University  of  North  t  i  j-*  t  . . . —  • . 

Carolina’s  one  hundred  and  thirtv-third  ^he  prii 

commencement  on  June  6.  according  to  an  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obsen’er,  and  more  tune,  without  fear  or  tavor. 

announcement  bv  President  Harrv  W.  v’*!-'',. f  ° 

^  ■  Thiladelphia  Public  Ledger,  has 

„  ,  ,  made  managing  editor  of  the  Bin 

S.  E.  Thom_ason,  former  general  man-  .  A^e-Herald. 


irginia-PUot  and,  before  that,  with  the  AN  experience  of  32  years  in  the 
'etc  York  Sun  fur  five  years.  “  news  rooms  and  a  keen  observation 

.Mien  Reagen  has  resigned  from  the  have  taught  J.  S.  Wilhelm  a  number  of 
'etc  York  World  to  join  the  statT  of  the  essentials  for  put¬ 

ting  out  a  good 
newspaper.  Wil¬ 
helm  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and 
editorial  writer 
of  the  Canton 
((').')  Repository. 

H  i  s  platform 
of  newspaper  es¬ 
sentials  includes 
the  following 
points ; 

To  give  the 

..,1V,,  ..V..™  vv,  jw . .  news  —  all  the 

taff  of  the  New  York  Daily  Ne-ws.  ^  ^  \v,lhel.«  'icws  that’s  fit  to 

Jack  Young,  former  city  editor  of  the  '  print  —  all  the 


arouncemenr  bv  ^ pTesidenr Harrv "w‘.  of  the  To  tell  the  truth  and  make  your  paper 

^  ■  '  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  been  so  reliable  that  readers  will  swear  by  it. 

„  ,  ,  made  managing  editor  of  the  Binning-  To  make  it  fit  for  the  home  circle. 

S.  E._  Thornason,  former  general  man-  (.Ala.)  Age-Herald.  To  make  it  a  home  necessity. 

u*  Fdward  Cushing  music  editor  of  the  ^o  beware  of  •’lopsidedness”  and  give 

publisher  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  „  ^usmng,  music  eauor  01  ine  nroner  balance 

has  onened  uo  his  Chicago  office  in  Room  Brooklyn  Eagle,  will  spend  the  coming  me  pajier  proper  iwiance. 

‘’*■-55.,  v-iiicago  ouicc  III  ivooiti  •  p.-miv,  visitinir  the  musical  To  rememher  that  readers  want  adver- 

2115  Tribune  Tower.  It  is  reported  that  s’^nier  in  Europe,  visiting  the  musical 

Mr.  Thomason  plans  on  spending  the  veiueis.  attractive  form 

summer  months  in  Chicago.  Wendell  W  Hanmer  has  resigned  ‘  Vilhelm  takes  considerable  satisfaction 

A.  L.  Shuman,  vice-president  and  ad-  reportorial  staff  of  the  Brook- 

vertising  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  j-'"  Fiig/e  to  do  publicity  work  and  tree  ^vith  the  the  Repository  It  is  a  record  of 

(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  and  Record,  is  ‘ar.cing.  .12  years  of  unbroken' service  as  a  mem- 


ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  now  '  j  V-  L-  •  j-  r  u 

publisher  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  „  Cushing,  music  editor  of  the 

has  opened  up  his  Chicago  office  in  Room  Brooklyn  Eagle,  will  spend  the  coming 


W’ilhelm  takes  considerable  satisfaction 
in  his  record  of  service  and  hard  work 
with  the  the  Repository.  It  is  a  record  of 
.12  years  of  unbroken  service  as  a  mem¬ 


sailing  on  the  S.  S.  Transylvania  on  May  Harry  A.  Kenny,  formerly  political  her  of  the  news  staff  of  one  paper. 

25.  reporter  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  He  joined  the  Repository  in  1895  as  a 

Homer  Card,  editor  and  publisher  of  Tribune  is  back  on  the  local  staff  again  reporter.  .Shortly  afterwards  he  got  into 
le  Ilainiltoii  (O.)  Evenwg  Jounial,  has  ^  vacation  of  several  months.  the  thick  of  the  McKinley  preliminary 


the  Hamilton  (O.)  Evening  Journal,  has  ^  vacation  of  several  months.  the  thick  of  the  McKinley  preliminary 

been  elected  a  director  of  the  Rotary  Vincent  Ayres  has  joined  the  editorial  campaign  for  president.  In  1896,  as  spe- 
club  of  that  city.  staff  of  the  Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  cial  out-of-town  correspniident  in  the 

Frank  Gannett,  publisher  of  the  El-  Standard.  He  formerly  worked  for  the  famous  McKinley  front  porch  campaign, 
mira  (N.  A'.)  Star-Gazette,  gave  a  din-  ^f(t>'shfield  (Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Times.  he  served  papers  from  St.  Paul  to  New 


tier  for  members  of  the  School  of  Jour-  William  AfcDermott,  dramatic  editor  Orleans  and  from  Roston^to  hrisco. 


nalism  of  Syracuse  University  following  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  will  sail 
completion  of  their  day’s  work  as  tern-  May  20  for  Europe  on  his  annual  sum- 
porary  editors  of  that  paper.  May  13.  mer  vacation.  He  will  go  to  Egypt  be- 


of  the  Clev  eland  Plain  Dealer,  will  sail  Previous  to  coming  to  Canton  Wilhelm 
May  20  for  Europe  on  his  annual  sum-  served  as  telegraph  editor  of  the  Johns- 
mer  vacation.  He  will  go  to  Egypt  be-  Congressman 


- —  fore  returninij  si’rcn  »*  ortn  osilcv  s  pcipcr. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFnCE  Arthur  R.  Curley,  formerly  with  the  J'"''- 

TT^ALT  GOING,  formerly  automobile  Bo.ston  American  and  later  with  the  varffius^lmes."inchuling  a  peri- 

^  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  has  trusteeship  of  Otterbein  college. 


Warren  Worth  Bailey’s  paper. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  work  Wil¬ 
helm  has  been  busv  in  out  of  hours 


Miss  Emily  J.  Smith,  for  ten  years 
business  manager  of  the  IFausau  (Wis.) 


”  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  has  trusteeship  of  Otterbein  college, 

resigned  to  join  the  national  advertising  H  ore  ester  (Mas.)  Telcgam.  which  he  was  graduated  in  1890. 

department  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Edward  S.  Beck,  managing  editor  of  -=r==r=r-  -- 

and  will  handle  automobile  and  radio  the  C/iicago  rriAioir.  accompanied  by  his  Herald  and  Examiner,  to  H.  G.  Weaganx 
accounts.  wife,  returned  home  AVednesday  after  a  of  the  art  department. 

Elliott  C.  Hensel,  for  seven  years  mer-  weeks  trip  to  Europe.  Wallace  Rushiiig.  of  the  composing 

chandising  counsel  in  Los  Angeles,  has  Ed.  G.  Pinkham,  correspondent  of  the  room.  Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Times, 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of  Kansas  City  Star,  spent  last  week  in  and  (q  Aliss  Marie  Tunell,  also  of  Eureka 
the  Los  .Angeles  IBu^rated  Daily  Neres,  around  Louisville  and  at  the  Kentuckv'  p 

according  to  E.  M.  Boddy,  publisher.  Derby.  business  manager  of  the  IFausau  (Wis.) 

B.  .A.  Brewster  of  the  business  office  Parker  E.  Branin  has  succeeded  Verne  Record-Herald,  to  Frank  .A.  Hermes, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  resigned  to  Ayres  as  city  editor  of  the  Pendleton  salesman  for  the  C.  1.  Johnson  Company, 
?o  to  California,  where  he  will  study  the  (Ore.)  East  Oregonian.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  Wausau  Saturday, 

dried  fruit  industry,  preparatory  to  en-  William  S.  Forman,  rewrite  man  on  May  21. 

tering  into  business  with  ^his  brother,  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs,  w'ho  returned  Randall  Gould,  manager  of  the  Peking 
who  is  a  broker  in  that  line  in  Cleveland,  last  week  after  almost  three  weeks  in  the  bureau  of  the  L’nited  Press,  to  Miss  Grace 
.A  complete  planning  and  copy  service  Mississippi  flood  area,  spoke  on  the  flood  Cook  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  Peking  on 
has  been  added  to  the  advertising  de-  conditions.^  over  WMAQ,  the  Daily  !^ster  Sunday,  .April  17.  Mrs.  (^ould 
partment  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  New's  radio  station,  Tuesday.  May  10.  worked  for  several  months  as  reporter 
Press-Telegram,  with  Jack  Horner  in  J.  Edmond  DeCastro,  of  the  Buffalo  and  book  page  editor  on  the  China  Press 
charge  of  the  service.  Evening  New  editorial  staff,  has  been  in  Shanghai. 

E.  H.  Wilder,  formerly  advertising  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  after 
manager  of  the  Pueblo  (Col.)  Chieftain,  taking  a  course  in  the  University  of  Buf-  HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

has  become  advertising  manager  of  the  falo  I.aw  school.  TJ.AUL  JENNINGS  from  Indian- 


Hanford  (Cal.)  Journal. 


Glen  Perrins,  of  the  editorial  staff. 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

TJAUL  JENNINGS,  from  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  reportorial  staff,  to  pub- 


Harold  H.  Scott,  for  the  past  eight  Lake  City  Deseret  Nezvs.  has  left  Hcity  agent,  Stuart  Walker  Company, 


years  manager  of  the  merchandising  serv-  for  a  vacation  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


ice  department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  has  resigned  to  become  sales 
and  production  manager  for  Larrinaga 
Bros.  Studio,  Los  Angeles,  decorators. 
L.  .A.  Weiss  has  been  named  to  succeed 
him  on  the  Examiner. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


Joseph  .A.  Fleitzer,  after  an  absence  in  Indianapolis. 


stock  company  playing  at  Keith’s  theater, 


of  three  months,  has  resumed  his  post 
as  editor  of  the  Pell  (Cal.)  Herald. 


Ralph  Donham,  from  copy  desk, 
Indianapolis  Star,  to  managing  editor. 


C.  Walter  AfeCartv.  city  editor  and  Terre  Haute  Post. 

Paul  Shideler.  staff  photographer  of  the  Arthur  C.  Buck,  from  market  operator, 
Indianapolis  Nezvs,  are  arnong  the  in-  Associated  Press,  to  copy  desk,  Indian- 
cornorators  of  the  new  White  I-ick  Golf  a  polls  Star. 

and  Country  CluE  The  incorporators  reporter,  Buff- 


l^nv  ?  .  c  u  Gordon  Hollier,  from  reporter,  Buff- 

RRy.  .A-  ROBERTS,  head  of  the  have  purchased  100  acres  west,  of  the 

Washington  bureau  of  the  Kansas  citv  and  will  start  development  in  19-8.  Kcivs. 

City  Star,  sailed  recently  for  a  trip  Theodore  R.  Hecker,  police  reporter,  - 

abroad.  and  Preston  W.  Grady,  courthouse  re-  PRESS  ASSOCIA’TION  NOTES 

co£^''»2^7ry  LjtBe,  conductor  of  the  FDWARD  McKERNON,  superinten- 

a  vacation  in  Cuba.  connected  with  the  Bank  Director  and  InT/  faculty 

Tom  FreemaU’  special  writer  on  the  the  New  York  JTor/rf  has  joined  the  staff  Hamilton,  N.  Y..  and  the  Rotary*^  Club 
staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  at  one  of  the  .American  Banker.  Norwich  on  May  10.  Both  talks  were 

time  assistant,  city  editor,  has  resigned - under  the  auspices  of  the  Norzvich  Daily 

to  become  assistant  professor  of  English  MADoipn 

at  the  Chicago  University.  Bovd  D'.  Lewis  of  Milford,  Mass.,  has 
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m  ot  the  tmcmnati  Post  and  at  one  or  tne  .‘iminean  nunKir.  Norwich  on  May  10.  Both  talks  were 

ne  assistant  city  editor,  has  resigned - under  the  auspices  of  the  Norzvich  Daily 

become  assistant  professor  of  English  MADoipn 

the  Chicago  University.  Boyd  D'.  Lewis  of  Milford,  Mass.,  has 

W.  J.  Arnold,  recently  with  the  T.ACQUELTNE  NICTKELS  of  the  cir-  joined  the  Boston  staff  of  the  United 
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Lynchburg  (Va.)  News,  has  been  made  culation  department  of  the  Chicago 
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Press.  He  is  a  student  in  the  department 
of  journalism  at  Boston  University. 

Wilbur  Sanders,  night  editor  of  the 
Spokane  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  among  those  cited  by  the  A.  P.  for 
outstanding  work  in  1926,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Seattle  bureau. 

Liiwrcncc  (Mass.)  Sunday  Sun  the 
Lazarcncc  (Mass.)  Ez'ening  Tt’lcgram. 
and  the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Evening  Record 
have  begun  United  Press  service. 

Walter  W.  Chamblin,  Jr.,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  was  singled  out  for  special  mention 
by  that  organization  for  his  tax  story 
written  while  he  was  covering  the  House- 
last  winter,  is  recovering  from  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis  at  a  Washington 
hospital. 

Ralph  X.  Swanson,  of  the  United 
Press,  Kansas  City  bureau,  has  been 
named  assistant  bureau  manager,  succeed¬ 
ing  Jim  Jeffers,  who  went  to  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Dispatch.  Joe  Brewer,  formerly 
of  the  Dodge  City  (Kan.)  Globe,  is  the 
new  pony  editor. 

Ralph  H.  Turner,  assistant  general 
news  manager  of  the  United  Press,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  middle  west  following  the 
University  of  Missouri  Journalism  W'eek 
activities,  to  inspect  United  Press  bureaus 
at  St.  I^uis,  Kansas  City,  Denver  and 
Chicago. 

C.  G.  Morand,  Philadelphia  manager 
of  the  United  Press,  has  been  assigned 
to  cover  the  United  States  fleet  man¬ 
euvers  in  the  theoretical  invasion  of  Xew 
England  now  in  progress.  Morand  is 
aboard  the  flagship  Seattle.  John  Mou- 
teaux  of  the  Xew  York  office  is  relieving 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

jUUKEKA  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Times 
has  purchased  an  adjoining  one- 
story  building,  allowing  it  to  double  the 
composing  room  space  and  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  si)ace  of  the  editorial  and 
business  oflices. 

Interior  improvements  of  the  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Courier-Xezes  building  have  been 
anounced  and  a  new  front  for  the  building 
is  projected.  Work  will  start  at  once. 
Xew  floorings,  marble  wainscoting,  new 
plumbing  system  and  new  passenger  ele¬ 
vator  are  among  the  principal  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  made. 

Samuel  H.  Robie,  publisher  of  the 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Ez'ening  Record,  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  press. 

Work  will  start  soon  on  a  ^350,000 
structure  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Hope 
and  Thirty-fifth  street,  Los  Angeles,  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Dozvntozvti  Shopping 
Xezi'S.  The  building  will  be  a  Class  A 
three-story  and  basement  building  with  a 
mezzanine  floor. 

.irtesia  (Cal.)  Xezi'S,  formerly  located 
on  Xorth  Main  street,  has  moved  to 
larger  quarters  on  East  Third  street,  A. 
C.  Mayfield  is  editor  and  owner  of  the 
publication. 

Two  weeks  after  the  start  of  opera¬ 
tions  the  Garden  Grove  (Cal.)  Xews 
building  was  completed  and  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  newspaper. 

A  new  one-story  stucco  office  building 
25  by  45,  is  under  construction  for  the 
housing  of  the  Reseda  (Cal.)  Banner,  of 
which  A.  E.  Hartman  is  publisher. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 


Walter  C.  Adams,  formerly  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  East  Salt  Eake  (Utah) 
Times,  has  purchased  the  Bingham  Bul¬ 
letin  at  a  Sheriff's  sale.  He  will  continue 
the  paper. 

R.  M.  Griebel,  Xorthwood,  la.,  and 
G.  F.  Scott,  Manly,  la.,  have  purchased 
the  Guttenberg  (la.)  Press  from  J.  M. 
Holmes,  who  two  years  ago  leased  the 
plant  to  I.  L.  Stenson.  The  new  owners 
took  iKDSsession  of  the  Press  this  week. 

J.  H.  Patton,  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Tuscola  (Ill.)  Journal  the  last  three 
years,  has  sold  the  plant  to  John  Howk, 
until  recently  publisher  of  the  .Assumption 
(Ill.)  'Tribune. 

Palmdale  (Cal.)  Reporter  has  been 
purchased  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Williamson,  of 
Garemont.  James  E.  Davis  was  former 
owner. 

A.  E.  Snider  and  J.  .\rthur  Browning 
of  Kansas  City  have  purchased  the  San 
Fernando  (Cal.)  Sun.  a  semi-weekly 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing  plant, 
from  Glenn  Brothers  and  Hooper.  Until 
recently  Mr.  Snider,  who  will  be  actively 
in  charge,  was  with  the  United  Press. 
Before  going  to  California  Mr.  Hooper 
was  for  several  years  publisher  of  the 
Sherman  (Te.x.)  Demoerat. 

C.  C.  Thorne,  puhlisher  of  the  Gayvillc 
(S.  D.)  Ob.serz-or.  has  sold  his  paper  to 
J.  H.  Hutchinson. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

"^^.YTERLOO  (la.)  Evening  Courier, 
”  special  section  on  61st  anniversary 
of  Frank  Bros.  Store,  May  11. 

Mamaroneek  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times, 


Greater  Mamaroneek  and  Real  Estate 
edition.  May  14. 

Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Standard 
8-page  Better  Homes  Week  section 
.\pril  30. 

Xezi'  Bedford  (Mass.)  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard.  Made  in  Xew  Bedford  Edition,  two 
sections.  Industrial  and  Textile  Xews 
28  pages.  May  1. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  Herald,  Home 
Beautiful  section  edited  by  P.  Irving 
Schwarz.  16  pages. 

Provuience  (R.  I.)  Journal,  fashion 
supplement,  .\rtgravure  Section,  eight 
pages. 


W  hat  we  can't  understand  is  how  Xew 
York  picks  out  which  of  her  murders  she 
is  going  dippy  over. — Dallas  News. 


Most  of  the  100-per-cent  Americans  fix 
that  valuation  on  themselves. — Des  Moines 
'Tribune. 

We  anxiously  await  news  of  the  first 
red-headed  woman  with  six  children  who 
swims  the  channel  this  year. 

Probably  the  funniest  thing  that  has 
developed  in  our  national  ixditics  lately  is 
the  horified  fear  of  the  residue  of  the 
Ohio  Crowd  lest  Tammany  get  hold  of  the 
Government  and  corrupt  it. — Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

Correct  this  sentence :  “Rich  and  poor,’’ 
said  the  cop,  “I  treat  ’em  all  alike.’’— 
/  ancouver  Sun. 


Morand  at  Philadelphia  temporarily. 

Weimar  Jones,  of  Franklin,  has  been 
named  night  editor  of  the  .Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Charlotte,  X.  C.,  to 
succeed  J.  W.  Douthat.  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Xew  Orleans,  La. 

L.  P.  Hall  has  been  appointed  chief 
operator  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
.Associated  Press.  Formerly  he  was 
doing  special  work  out  of  Kansas  City, 
but  has  now  been  transferred  to  Xew 
York.  He  succeeds  George  F.  Moss, 
made  supervisor  of  markets. 

R.  C.  Wilkerson  has  been  appointed 
Associated  Press  correspondent  at  Day- 
ton.  succeeding  W.  C.  Pryor,  transferred 
to  Columbus. 

F.  J.  McDermott  has  been  sent  from 
Richmond  to  the  .Atlanta  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  succeeding  F.  H.  Ful¬ 
ler,  of  Jackson,  Mich. 

S.  M.  Walter,  formerly  of  Kansas 
City,  has  been  made  .Associated  Press 
correspondent  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  succeed¬ 
ing  R.  B.  Peterson. 

L.  R.  Penn,  formerly  of  Oklahoma 
City  and  Xew  A'ork,  has  been  appointed 
the  Cleveland  correspondent  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  succeed  J.  W.  McGuire. 

Robert  Broad  is  the  new  .Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Omaha,  Xeb.,  re¬ 
placing  P.  R.  Mickelson,  transferred  to 
Chicago.  Broad  was  formerly  the  Lin¬ 
coln  correspondent,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  there  by  L.  R.  Lindgren. 

.Arthur  Marek  was  apiK)inted  manager 
of  the  International  Xews  Service  bureau 
at  Los  .Angeles  this  week,  succeeding 
Harry  Flanagan,  wffio  was  temporarily 
in  charge.  Flanagan  returns  to  the  I. 
N.  S.  San  Francisco  bureau. 

Theodore  Goetz  was  appointed  White 
Plains  correspondent  for  International 
Xews  Service  this  week,  succeeding  Lee 
Williams,  resigned. 


A  .A.  HEESER,  publisher  of  the  Men- 
•^*  docino  (Cal.)  Beacon,  has  pur- 
cha.sed  the  Fort  Bragg  (Cal.)  .VetM  and 
E.  O.  Thurston  has  become  owner  of  the 
Fort  Bragg  Adz'oeate.  The  two  papers 
will  be  combined  as  the  Fort  Bragg  Ad- 
Z'ocate-Xezcs. 

Lyman  King  has  bought  the  Xapa 
(Cal.)  Daily  Journal  from  J.  E.  Walden, 
who  has  published  it  since  1884. 

J.  S.  Daley  has  sold  the  Eagle  Rock 
(Cal.)  Reporter-Sentinel  to  his  sons,  J. 
S.  Daley,  Jr.,  and  Max  O.  Daley. 

Berkley  Walker,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Lazvndale  (Cal.)  Xews,  has  bought 
the  IVilloii’braok  (Cal.)  Journal,  a 
weekly. 

Byron  G.  .Allen,  Pocahontas  county 
representative  in  the  Iowa  general  as.sem- 
bly,  has  purchased  the  Pocahontas  (la.) 
Democrat  from  J.  .A.  Eckenrod,  many 
years  the  only  Democratic  paper  in  the 
county. 

John  FI.  Moist,  owner  and  editor  of  the 
fda  Grove  (la.)  Pioneer,  and  Stanley  J. 
Mead,  associated  with  Carl  Brown,  owner 
of  the  Record,  have  merged  the  two 
papers  as  the  Record-Pioneer  under  their 
joint  ownership.  The  combined  paper 
will  occupy  the  Record  plant. 

Rent  (Md.)  A'ezvs  has  been  purchased 
by  the  newly  organized  Eastern  Shore 
Newspaper  Corporation,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  Lorie  C.  Quinn,  Jr., 
of  Crisfield,  Md.,  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 


Robert  Ginsberg  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Indianapolis  office  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Xews  Service  to  the  1.  X.  S. 
bureau  at  Pittsburgh. 

S.  Xeiman  was  appointed  manager  of 
the  Harrisburg  Pa.  bureau  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Xews  Service  this  week,  succeed¬ 
ing  G.  R.  Downey,  resigned.  Xeiman 
was  former  assistant  manager  of  the 
1.  X.  S.  Pittsburgh  bureau. 

Hyman  'V'ogel  lias  joined  the  Kent 
Press  Service  Detroit  bureau,  replacing 
Jerome  Luchek,  resigned.  Vogel  was 
formerly  with  the  Detroit  Times.  Law¬ 
rence  H.  Selz,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kent  Press  Service,  recently  t(X)k  an  ex¬ 
tensive  tour  through  eastern  Canada. 


— can  make  new  local  line¬ 
age  records  for  you.  Our 
plan  converts  firms  that 
have  resisted  every  effort  of 
your  solicitors  into  regular 
advertisers  in  your  paper. 


Accounts  developed  under 
our  plan  involve  absolutely 
no  expense  on  your  part. 


THOSW.  BRIGGS  CO. 

Columbianj  Muiual  Toveer 


Said  One 


to  Another — 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  publisher  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail,  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  said: 

“The  value  of  advertising,  when  properly  safeguarded  and 
selected  w  ith  discrimination,  cannot  be  over-emphasized  for 
the  new'spaper  reader.  The  advertising  columns  of  a  news¬ 
paper  do  not  consist  simply  of  sold  space.  To  the  greater 
hulk  of  readers  they  represent  a  vital  source  of  news.  They 
contain  information  w  hich  enters  into  the  daily  lives  of  the 
people  and  affects  their  interests  frequently  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  the  news  does.  Many  advertisements 
your  daily  publishes  are  read  by  far  more  people  than  any 
single  item  of  news  is,  but  to  secure  this  reading  public  the 
adz'ertiser  must  make  his  announcements  so  interesting 
and  attractive  that  they  can  compete  successfully  with  news.  ” 

The  attr'-.cfiiveness  of  which  Mr.  Ochs  speaks  is  largely  secured 
for  the  New  York  Times,  the  London  Daily  Mail,  and  a  big 
percentage  of  other  leading  dailies,  by  their  use  of  the  Ludlow 
system  for  setting  ads  and  heads.  With  this  system  a  large 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes  of  typefaces  are  always  instantly 
available  in  any  quantity  and  are  cast  fresh  and  new  in  slugs 
as  needed  for  every  ad.  Display  from  the  smallest  sizes  up 
to  full-width  72  point,  and  even  84  point  streamer  lines,  are 
cast  on  the  Ludlow  in  bright,  new  faces  and  quickly  delivered 
on  the  galley  at  the  front  of  the  machine  ready  for  use. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co, 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


Boston:  470  Atlantic  Avenue 
New  York:  63  Park  Row 


Atlanta:  41  Marietta  Street 
San  Francisco:  5  Third  Street 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION 


What  are  the  nine  cities  in  the  United  States  with  the 
largest  daily  newspapers? 

What  newspaper  recently  conducted  a  state  wide  spelling 
bee  in  which  more  than  425,000  school  children  partici¬ 
pated? 

What  is  the  only  newspaper  outside  of  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  that  successfully  syndicates  its  features  to 
other  metropolitan  newspapers? 

What  daily  newspaper  has  the  largest  circulation^  except 
for  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

What  newspaper  covers  its  jield^  which  consists  of  an  entire 
state,  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  publication  covers 
any  other  similar  sized  territory  in  the  world? 

How  is  it  possible  for  a  newspaper  published  in  a  city  of 
only  150,000  population  to  have  a  paid  daily  circulation 
above  230,000? 


^Answers  on  ‘Page 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNALISM 

Alicia  Patterson  Works  for  Daddy’s  Paper,  the  New  York  Daily  News — 
Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney  Returns  from  Flood  District — 
Charlotte  Mills  Is  on  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror 


jA  LICIA  PATTERSON,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  is 
working  for  her  father’s  newspaper,  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  a  tabloid.  Miss 
Patterson,  said  to  be  only  18,  is  writing 
Sunday  features  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Roberta  Yates,  the  Sunday  editor. 
At  present  she  is  ill  and  was  not  at  the 
office  this  week,  but  for  some  time,  it  is 
understood,  she  has  been  covering  Sunday 
feature  assignments,  with  no  little  suc¬ 
cess. 

Capt.  Patterson  has  three  daughters, 
Alicia,  Elinor  and  Josephine.  He  has  no 
sons.  Elinor  is  interested  in  the  stage 
and  played  part  of  the  Nun  in  the  Mir¬ 
acle,  and  has  also  played  parts  in  stock. 

Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  returned  this  week  from 
13  days  spent  in  the  Mississippi  flood  zone 
with  the  Hoover  Commission. 

“Willing  hands  are  needed  down  there,’’ 
she  declared  on  her  return  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor  &  Publisher.  “I  did 
more  work  with  my  hands  and  feet  than 
as  a  journalist. 

"Dispatches  in  the  pajiers  cannot  half 
describe  the  actual  conditions.  I  saw  a 
great  many  refugee  camps  numbering 
from  5,000  to  20,000  white  people. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  things  I 
noticed  was  on  a  levee  60  feet  wide  and 
some  miles  long  near  Hard  Times,  Miss. 
Several  hundred  people  gathered  there 
could  not  do  w-ithout  news,  and  an  enter¬ 
prising  publisher  was  printing  daily  bul¬ 
letins  on  a  small  hand  press.” 

Mrs.  Meloney  obtained  stories  from  en¬ 
gineers  on  the  job  of  flood  control,  an 
interview  with  Secretary  of  War  Davis, 
and  her  own  impressions  of  conditions  in 
the  disaster  district. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Charlotte 
Mills,  daughter  of  Mrs.  James  Mills, 
slain  choir  singer  of  the  Hall-Mills  case, 
is  now  employed  as  a  regular  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror.  At 
present  she  is  assisting  the  contest  editor. 

Someone  asked  Philip  A.  Payne,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  why  he  didn’t  exploit  Miss 
Mills  during  the  Snyder  trial.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  in  his  opinion  it  wouldn’t  be 
good  taste,  the  girl  deserved  a  rest  from 
publicity,  and  besides,  if  left  alone,  she 
would  probably  develop  into  a  really  ef¬ 
ficient  newspaper  woman. 

Helen  M.  Rockey,  of  the  New  York 
Edison  Company,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  League  of  Advertising  Women, 
New  York,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting. 
Other  officers  were  also  re-elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Anna  M.  McLean,  of  J.  B.  Wood¬ 
ward,  vice-president ;  Emily  E.  Conner, 
Marchhanks  Press,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary;  Mae  Shortle,  Rogers  &  Co.,  re¬ 
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cording  secretary,  and  Elsie  E.  Wilson, 
American  Radiator  Company,  treasurer. 

Sophie  Ale.xander,  for  eight  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Flint  &  Kent  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  joined  the  John 
Wanamaker  store  of  Philadelphia.  Miss 
.Mexander  was  formerly  president  of  the 
Buffalo  League  of  Advertising  W  omen 
and  a  delegate  to  the  London  convention 
of  the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1924. 

Miss  Mildred  D.  Babbage  is  writing  a 
series  “Breckenridge  County  Women  in 
Business”  for  the  Cloverport  (Ky.) 
Breckenridge  Nezes. 

Ida  Bailey  Allen,  home  economics 
writer,  delivered  the  first  in  her  series 
of  lectures  this  week  for  the  National 
Radio  Home-Makers’  Club,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  American. 

Miss  Esther  Sechrist,  society  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune,  re¬ 
signed  last  week  to  do  publicity  work. 
She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Nell  Free¬ 
man,  formerly  a  newspaper  woman  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Nashville. 

A  memorial  tribute  to  the  late  Mrs.  H. 
Effa  Webster,  dean  of  Chicago  newspaper 
women,  was  given  by  Mrs.  Addie  Farrar 
Inman,  president  of  the  Chicago  Press 
League,  at  its  last  meeting  of  the  season 
last  week.  Mrs.  Louise  Barrett  Cham¬ 
berlin,  a  former  president  of  the  League, 
spoke  on  her  new  book,  “Looking  Back 
From  Eighty-Five  Years,”  at  the  meeting, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a  luncheon. 

Emma  Yan  Wormer,  society  editor  of 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  has  re¬ 
signed.  She  was  society  editor  of  the 
Albany  Journal  for  several  years. 

CHAMBERUN  TO  CHINA 

W’illiam  Henry  Chamberlin,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  Shanghai,  China,  as  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mr. 
Chamberlin  has  been  Moscow  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Monitor  for  the  last  five  years. 
He  is  a  son  of  Ernest  V.  Chamberlin,  a 
retired  newspaper  man  now  living  in  Sul¬ 
livan  County,  New  York.  Chamberlin  is 
a  graduate  of  Haverford  College,  class  of 
1919.  His  grandfather.  Major  William 
H.  Chamberlin,  was  for  many  years  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Associated  Press  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  was  the  dean  in  the  Associated 
Press  service  at  the  time  of  his  retire¬ 
ment. 


A  Correction 


WHATS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 

King  Features  Gets  Ruth  Snyder’s  Story — Harcourt  &.  Brace  Now  Syndi. 
eating  Elmer  Gantry — Philip  A.  Payne  of  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  President  of  New  Syndicate 


^^lyTY  Own  True  Story,  So  Help  Me 
God !”  is  the  title  King  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  given  to 
\Irs.  Ruth  Brown  Snyder’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  announced  this  week.  The  life 
story  of  the  doomed  woman  now  in  Sing 
Sing’s  death  house  is  scheduled  for  31 
daily  instalments  of  about  2,000  words 
each.  Jack  Lait,  who  recently  obtained 
an  exclusive  interview  with  Mrs.  Snyder, 
is  handling  the  autobiography. 

Harcourt-Brace  &  Co.,  New  York  book 
publishers,  has  decided  to  syndicate  “El¬ 
mer  Gantry”  to  the  newspapers  itself,  in¬ 
stead  of  selling  the  rights  to  an  established 
newspaper  syndicate.  Raymond  Everet 
is  in  charge. 

Philip  .Y.  Payne,  managing  editor  and 
vice-president  of  the  Nezv  York  Daily 
Mirror,  i.?  president  of  the  Payne  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  which  has  opened  up 
offices  in  the  Tribune  Building  on  Park 
Row,  New  York.  Lieut.  Col.  Guy  T. 
\’iskniskki  is  general  manager,  assisted 
by  Frank  Carson,  formerly  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  E.raminer. 
V’iskniskki  was  at  one  time  head  of  the 
Republic  Syndicate  in  New  York.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  was  editor  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  most  recently  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  C!ark.zhurg  (W. 


Va.)  Telegram.  Features  are  now  being 
developed  and  first  releases  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  shortly. 

United  Feature  Syndicate,  New  York, 
has  a  new  daily  comic  strip*  called 
“Young  Buffalo  Bill.”  It  is  drawn  by 
Harry  F.  O’Neil,  an  artist  on  the  staff 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Gilbert  Irwin  has  written  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  International  Syndicate, 
Baltimore,  under  the  title  of  “Camping 
and  Outdoor  Life.” 

Fulton  Oursler,  Dana  Burnett,  Fannie 
Hurst,  Sax  Rohmer,  Rita  Weiman,  Sam 
Heilman  and  Dorothy  Canfield  are  among 
the  contributors  to  the  short  story  service 
of  the  Ledger  Syndicate,  Philadelphia. 

John  Held,  Jr.,  artist  and  Westport, 
Conn.,  farmer,  is  now  drawing  a  daily 
strip  called  “Merely  Margy,  an  .■\wfuliy 
Sweet  Girl,”  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  New  York.  He  also  does 
“Sentimental  Sally,”  a  Sunday  page,  for 
the  same  syndicate. 

Harry  B.  Baker,  general  manager  of 
P.  &  A.  Photos,  is  at  present  in  Europe 
visiting  the  Continental  bureaus  of  his 
service. 


ff  e  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  election  of 

Nigel  Cholmeley-Jones 

and 

Herbert  L.  Haskell 

as 

Vice-Presidents  of  our  organization 


feuJi 


Incorporated 


Editor  &  Publisher  issue  of  May 
7th  stated  that  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  were  serving  377 
newspaper  subscribers,  whereas 
the  copy  should  have  carried  the 
same  total  as  several  previous  is¬ 
sues — namely  400  subscribers. 
As  a  matter  of  actual  fact  the 
checking  proof  service  of  this 
concern  is  now  being  used  by  4 1 2 
newspapers  thruout  the  country. 


NOW — 412  subscribers 

DheMvertising 
CHECKING  BUREAUinc 


Paul  Block,  President 
Charles  J.  Boyle,  Vice-President 
Herman'  G.  Halsted,  Vice-President 
Arthur  F.  Thurxau,  Vice-President 
Nigel  Cholmeley-Joxes,  Vice-President 
Herbert  L.  Haskell,  Vice-President 
Cornelius  Regan,  Secretary 
Max  Block,  Treasurer 


79  Madison  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


1538  So.  Clark  St. 
'  CHICAGO 
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ASK  YOUR  OPTOMETRIST 

about  the  vital  importance  to  legibility  of 
the  correct  proportion  of  the  small  lower  case  letters  to  the 
descending  and  ascending  letters. 


The  height  of  the  small  lower  case  of 
ordinary  newspaper  faces  in  use  to-day 
is  about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the 
capital  letters. 

The  Intertype  designers  increased  the 
height  of  the  small  lower  case  very 
slightly — just  enough  to  thicken  hair¬ 
lines  and  maintain  sufficient  openness 
in  certain  letters. 

But  the  Intertype  lower  case  is  not  en¬ 
larged  to  the  point  of  absorbing  the 
ascenders  and  descenders  thus  des¬ 
troying  balance  and  contrast  so  essen¬ 


tial  to  easy  reading.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  in  legibility  because  90% 
of  the  words  in  English  contain  as¬ 
cending  and  descending  letters. 

The  Intertype  Ideal  News  face  retains 
all  of  those  fundamental  characteris¬ 
tics  of  individual  letters  which  have 
long  been  accepted  as  indispensable  to 
legibility.  A  familiar  face  was  re-de- 
signed  along  conventional  lines. 

Like  an  old  friend,  a  familiar,  accept¬ 
ed  type  face  wears  well  on  the  eyes  and 
reads  easy.  Ask  your  optometrist. 


Intertype  IDEAL  News  Series 


8  POINT  ON  SOLID  SLUG 

The  Intertype  News  Series  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  approval  of  all  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  types  should  be  made  for 
the  needs  of  the  newspaper  reader. 
The  qualities  which  make  the  Inter¬ 
type  News  Series  easy  to  read  are  not 
free  from  the  usual  mannerisms  of 
the  standard  newspaper  type  faces. 

It’s  Familiar  and  Friendly. 

The  Intertype  News  Series  con¬ 
forms  to  the  familiar  and  friendly 
design  to  which  the  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  are  accustomed,  and 
yet  gives  a  clearness  to  print  which 
is  not  to  be  had  by  the  use  of  ordi¬ 
nary  lightface  type.  Intertype  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  easy  to  read  type 
is  familiar  type.  Unfamiliar  type 
quickly  tires  the  eyes.  Intertype  then 
set  about  to  improve  familiar  type. 
The  changes  from  old  standards  were, 
in  most  instances,  not  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  but  most  of  them  were  in  di¬ 
rections  that  have  heretofore  been 
avoided  by  type  makers.  The  hair¬ 
lines  of  Intertype  News  Series  show 
a  distinctly  visible  thickness.The  ser¬ 
ifs  were  shortened  and  bracketed,  and 


8  POINT  ON  8^^  POINT  SLUG 

The  IntertjT)e  News  Series  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  approval  of  all  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  types  should  be  made  for 
the  needs  of  the  newspaper  reader. 
The  qualities  which  make  the  Inter- 
t3rpe  News  Series  easy  to  read  are  not 
free  from  the  usual  mannerisms  of 
the  standard  newspaper  type  faces. 

It’s  Familiar  and  Friendly. 

The  Intertype  News  Series  con¬ 
forms  to  the  familiar  and  friendly 
design  to  which  the  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  are  accustomed,  and 
yet  gives  a  clearness  to  print  which 
is  not  to  be  had  by  the  use  of  ordi¬ 
nary  lightface  type.  Intertype  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  easy  to  read  type 
is  familiar  type.  Unfamiliar  type 
quickly  tires  the  eyes.  Intertype  then 
set  about  to  improve  familiar  type. 
The  changes  from  old  standards  were, 
in  most  instances,  not  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  but  most  of  them  were  in  di¬ 
rections  that  have  heretofore  been 
avoided  by  type  makers.  The  hair¬ 
lines  of  Intertype  News  Series  show 


8  POINT  ON  9  POINT  SLUG 

The  Intertype  News  Series  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  approval  of  all  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  types  should  be  made  for 
the  needs  of  the  newspaper  reader. 
The  qualities  which  make  the  Inter¬ 
type  News  Series  easy  to  read  are  not 
free  from  the  usual  mannerisms  of 
the  standard  newspaper  type  faces. 

It’s  Familiar  and  Friendly. 

'The  Intertype  News  Series  con¬ 
forms  to  the  familiar  and  friendly 
design  to  which  the  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  are  accustomed,  and 
yet  gives  a  clearness  to  print  which 
is  not  to  be  had  by  the  use  of  ordi¬ 
nary  lightface  type.  Intertype  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  easy  to  read  type 
is  familiar  type.  Unfamiliar  t5rpe 
quickly  tires  the  eyes.  Intertype  then 
set  about  to  improve  familiar  type. 
The  changes  from  old  standards  were, 
in  most  instances,  not  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  but  most  of  them  were  in  di¬ 
rections  that  have  heretofore  been 
avoided  by  type  makers.  'The  hair- 


Intertype  matrices  will  run  in  other  slug-casting  machines 


Write  nearest  branch 
for  larger  specimens 


INTERTYPE 


Designed  in  5^2. 
6^,  7  and  8  Point 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION :  New  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  130  N.  Franklin  St.;  Memphis  McCall 
Bldg.;  San  Francisco  560  Howard  St.;  Los  Angeles  1240  S.  Main  St.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.;  London;  Berlin 
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BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


“Name  the  Baby”  Contest  is  New  One  on  New  York  Daily  News — 
Brooklyn  Elagle  Tries  a  Game  Called  “I  Predict” — 

In  Watertown  They  Start  Pumpkin  Planting 


’L''U\VAKD  DOIiliRTV,  star  leatun- 
writer,  is  turninj>;  out  the  daily  copy 
on  a  “\amc  the  Baby"  contest,  the  A' etc 
Vork  Daily  Xviks'  latest  contribution  to 
the  itayety  of  Manhattan,  Broi>klyn  and 
the  Bronx. 

Baby  Sloan  was  liorn  in  a  Brooklxn 
hospital  May  14.  Tlie  Daily  News  paid 
Mrs.  l-'.thel  Kli/abcth  Sloan,  wliose  hus- 
haiul  died  beti're  the  baby’s  birth.  $1,000 
for  the  privilejte  of  letting  its  readers 
vote  on  a  suitable  name  for  the  boy. 

Hundreds  i>f  votes  have  come  into  the 
News  office.  The  name  receiving  the  lar¬ 
gest  numlier  of  votes  will  he  given  to  the 
child. 


Latest  attempt  to  find  a  substitute  for 
the  cross  word  puzzle  craze  is  under 
way  on  the  Brooklyn  Baylc.  which  this 
week  started  a  game  under  the  patented 
title.  "1  Predict.” 

Harris  M.  Crist,  managing  editor, 
thinks  it  is  better  than  cross  words,  as 
far  as  newspaper  promotion  is  concerned, 
because,  in  order  to  play  the  game  one 
first  must  read  the  daily  paper. 

Every  day  the  E.agle  is  publishing  a 
list  of  10  doubtful  predictions  covering 
the  probable  news  developments  of  the 
next  day.  It  is  then  the  readers’  job  to 
decide  how  the  predictions  will  turn  out 
and  give  reasons  for  the  decision.  Prizes 
aggregating  $150  are  being  awarded  each 
week. 

The  “I  Predict”  published  May  17  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  conjectures: 

"Mrs.  Judd  Gray  Will  Visit  Her  Hus¬ 
band”  ;  “Robins  Will  Score  Five  Runs 
.Against  Pittsburgh  Buccaneers” ;  "Brook¬ 
lyn  Plumbers’  Strike  Will  End” ; 
“Lindliergh  Will  Be  (Iff  In  Trans-.At- 
lantic  Flight”;  “U.  S.  Steel  New  Common 
Will  Sell  at  $12  a  Share  on  New  Vork 
Exchange” ;  “Maximum  Temperature, 
Xew  York,  will  Be  68." 

Beneath  each  conjecture  a  Yes  and 
\o  are  printed  and  readers  are  asked  to 
underline  their  choice  and  give  one  reasfin 
why. 


The  H  atcrtozan  (X.  Y.)  Times  has 
arranginl  to  distribute  pumpkin  seeds  to 
its  subscribers.  In  connection  with  the 
stunt  the  Times  will  conduct  an  exhibit 
in  the  fall  awarding  jirizes  to  those  who 
have  grown  the  largest  pumpkins  from 
the  seeds.  It  is  claimed  that  pumpkins 
weighing  as  much  as  100  pounds  can  be 
raised.  Instructions  will  lie  given  by 
the  Times  in  pumpkin  cultivation. 


Xew  York  Daily  Mirror  is  offering 
$2..500  in  cash  prizes  to  winners  of 
“Horseplayers,”  described  as  "a  game 
for  race  track  fans  to  play.” 


The  Lazi'rence  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Sunday  Sun  is  offering  free  gasoline  to 
automobilists  whose  numbers  are  picked 
at  random.  The.se  numbers  are  Iteing 
published  one  a  day.  Owners  of  ma¬ 
chines  are  requested  to  take  a  copy  of 
the  paper  containing  their  number  to  a 
certain  gasoline  station  selected  by  the 
newspaper. 


The  Columbus  (O.)  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  is  now  issuing  a  "Xight  Green"  edi¬ 
tion.  It  goes  on  the  street  every  night 
at  nine  o’clock  and  carries  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  sports,  stock  quotations  and  gossip 
and  all  other  general  news. 


When  the  .llbany  (X.  Y.)  Times- 
I'nion  started  a  new  sports  edition  on 
May  16.  a  band  was  hired  to  herald  the 
event  and  the  first  issue  contained  greet¬ 
ings  from  the  Mayor. 


Carrier  boys  from  two  Xew  I'.ngland 
cities  may  meet  in  Xew  York  over  Me¬ 
morial  Day.  Winners  in  a  contest  Ixiing 
conducted  by  the  ll'oreester  (Mass.V 
Earning  Post  are  to  be  brought  to 
Gotham  by  James  T.  Kelly  and  Israel 
Isenberg.  while  John  Mackay  of  the 


Xew  Bedford  (Mass.)  'Times  will  escort 
a  group  from  his  paixT.  About  26  are 
Cl  Pining  from  the  Lost  and  56  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  Times. 

I'all  Kiier  (.Mass.)  iilobe  gained  in¬ 
terest  recently  through  a  lly-swattiiig 
contest.  -V  jirize  of  $1  each  was  paid  the 
lirst  three  children  under  15  to  bring  in 
the  "dead  Ixidies." 

Photographs  of  the  completed  Bear  laike 
Beach  hotel,  at  the  north  woods  resort 
in  Michigan  of  the  Chieago  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  were  exhibited  at  the  annual  out¬ 
door  show  in  the  Coliseum.  Chicago. 

The  hotel,  which  is  now  ready  fi.pr  (pc- 
cupancy,  will  lie  formally  opened  May 
28.  Thousands  of  visitiprs  at  the  oiitdoipr 
show  called  at  the  Journal  IxKPth  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  new  Ixptel  and  the 
lots  at  Pine  Ridge,  the  Jouriiars  new 
north  woods  division,  which  are  being 
sold  to  readers  at  very  low  rates,  in  con- 
junctupii  with  subscriptions  to  the  paper. 


In  an  effort  to  build  up  a  strong  state 
circulation  over  the  obstacle  of  poor 
train  service,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
organized  a  truck  delivery  system  for 
260  towns  within  a  radius  of  150  miles 
of  the  city.  The  Journal  is  an  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

A  fleet  of  large  trucks  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Journal  fi>r  the  new  sub¬ 
urban  and  statewide  service.  Under  the 
new  arrangement,  thousands  of  present 
subscribers  who  have  been  receiving  an 
early  edition  will  get  a  later  one  (the 
home)  and  many  who  have  been  getting 
the  Journal  by  mail  the  next  day  will 
now  receive  it  the  same  afternoon  or 
early  evening.  The  new  scheme  will  en¬ 
able  The  Journal  to  offer  better  compe¬ 
tition  to  the  morning  newspapers. 

At  present  between  8.0(i0  and  10.000 
papers  will  be  carried  daily  by  the  trucks 
and  40.000  on  Sunday. 


First  district  tests  for  gold  medal  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Annual  Greater  Chicago  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Piano  Playing  Tournament,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chieago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer.  are  now  tinder  way.  Thirty-two 
contestants  will  compete  in  each  of  three 
tests — all  gold  medal  winners  entered  in 
the  first  division.  Four  winners  will  be 
chosen  at  each  te.st  as  district  winners. 
The  semi-finals  in  the  contest  will  be 
staged  the  latter  part  of  May. 


PLANNING  SUNDAY  TABLOID 

.A  new  tabloid  Sunday  newspaper  for 
Duluth.  Minn.,  the  Examiner,  is  being 
planned  by  H.  Cohen.  First  Xational 
Bank  Building.  Duluth.  Distribution 
will  be  free  for  the  first  few  months 
until  a  circulation  is  established,  Mr. 
Cohen  has  stated. 


252,760 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

April,  1927 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  of 
THE  SUXDAY  SUX  per  Sunday 
for  the  month  of  April,  1927,  was 
198,302. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Mominf  Evening  Bnaday 


Circulation 

of 

impressive 

permanence 

Readers  of  The  Indianapolis  News  of 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  even  forty  years’ 
standing  are  not  rare. 

News  readers  may  read  other  news¬ 
papers  occasionally.  They  read  The 
News  every  day.  They  may  miss  an¬ 
other  newspaper  without  any  great 
sense  of  loss,  but  on  those  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  a  carrier  does  miss  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  The  News  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  gets  complaints  of  such  vigor 
and  intensity  that  we  know  that  missing 
a  copy  of  The  News  is  little  short  of 
a  calamity! 

This  permanence  of  circulation  is  in¬ 
valuable  to  an  advertiser. 

It  means  that  advertisements  number 
two,  twenty  and  two  hundred,  will  have 
the  same  interested,  loyal  audience  that 
advertisement  number  one  in  the 
series  had. 

There  is  little  loss,  no  waste,  in  readers 
who  have  transferred  their  newspaper 
affections  elsewhere  in  the  middle  of 
your  schedule. 

Permanent  markets  are  built  from 
permanent  circulations  like  this. 


9/k.  Indumapolis 


Frank  T,  Carroll,  Advertuing  Director 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

Dan  A.  Carroll  J.  E.  Lata 

110  E.  42<i  Street  The  Tower  Ddg. 
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At  the  Convention! 


HE  newspaper  publishers’  convention  just  held  in  New  York, 
was  the  first  convention  since  the  McCoy  Daily  Health  Articles 
have  been  on  the  market.  It  was  the  publishers’  first  opportunity 
to  get  together  and  exchange  confidences  and  views  on  what  the  service 
is  doing  for  the  various  papers. 

Over  150  leading  papers  are  today  carrying  the  McCoy  Daily  Health 
Articles,  and  executives  of  those  papers  mixing  around  at  the  convention, 
have  done  more  in  the  past  few  days  to  sell  the  McCoy  Health  Service 
than  our  entire  efforts  in  the  past  six  months. 

In  the  convention  hall,  in  the  hotel  corridors,  and  in  the  dining  room, 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  McCoy  Health  Service  were  frankly  dis¬ 
cussed.  Publishers  who  carry  it  were  asked  one  after  the  other  what  is 
the  effect  upon  readers  and  what  attention  if  any  did  they  pay  to 
professional  jealousies  or  criticisms,  and  the  frank  reply  in  each  and 
every  case  was  that  such  attempted  criticisms  were  dwarfed  and  mean¬ 
ingless  in  face  of  the  actual  good  Dr.  McCoy  was  doing  for  readers  and 
the  good  the  Service  was  doing  for  the  Newspaper. 

It  was  the  finest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  McCoy  Health  Service; 
because  these  questions,  these  discussions,  developed  a  new  viewpoint  on 
the  part  of  the  publishers,  and  developed  a  consciousness  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  opportunity  for  real  health  improvement  among  their  readers. 
PUBLISHERS  POURED  INTO  THE  McCOY  BOOTH  AT  THE  CON¬ 
VENTION  AND  VOLUNTARILY  TOLD  US  HOW  PLEASED  THEY 
WERE  WITH  THE  SERVICE  AND  WHAT  WONDERFUL  GOOD  DR. 
McCOY  WAS  DOING  FOR  THEIR  READERS.  FURTHER,  IN  AL¬ 
MOST  EVERY  CASE,  THE  PUBUSHER  VOLUNTARILY  GAVE  US 
NAMES  OF  OTHER  PUBLISHERS  AND  EDITORS  WITH  WHOM 
THEY  WERE  FRIENDLY,  AND  TOLD  US  OF  HAVING  RECOM¬ 
MENDED  THE  SERVICE. 

We  appreciate  this  because  the  McCoy  Daily  Health  Articles  actually 
show  people  how  to  gain  and  retain  health,  and  throughout  America  and 
Canada  are  doing  tremendous  good.  Ask  the  editor  who  carries  this 
service.  He  is  the  greatest  of  all  representatives  and  exponents  of 
the  McCoy  Health  Service  and  all  it  stands  for. 


McCoy  Health  Service 

BRACK  SHOPS  BUILDING 

Los  Angeles  -  -  California 


Write  or  Wire  Today 


McCoy  Health  Service 
Brack  Shops  Bldg., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  us  Fullest  Particulars  and  Price 

Paper  . 

City  &  State  . 

Your  name  and  title  . 


In  6  Months 

Over  one 
hundred  and 
fifty  leading 
newspapers  in 
the  United 
States  and 
Canada  have 
taken  on  the 
McCoy  Daily 
health  articles. 

Such  phenomenal 
progress  has 
brought  forward  the 
admiration  of 
Publishing 
America. 

It  is  talked 
of  from  Coast 
to  Coast. 

Such  Facts 
Need  No 


Coloring 


Such  enthusiasm 
as  expressed 
by  members  of 
these  newspapers 
as  to  what  the 
McCoy  Health 
Service  is  doing 
is  a  judgment 
that  must 
be  heeded. 

150  Newspapers 
in  6  Months! 
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CHARLES  C.  BALDWIN 


Publisher  and  Treasurer  of  Old  Wor¬ 
cester  Spy  Dies  at  92 

(.  harles  Clinton  Ualdwin,  92,  lor  33 
years  pultlislier  and  treasurer  of  the  oid 
ll  'orcsicr  Daily  S't'y.  since  discontinued, 
died  May  0  at’  his  home  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  born  in  Wood- 
stt)ck.  Conn.,  son  of  John  Denison  Bald¬ 
win.  who  left  the  Congregational  ministry 
to  become  founder  of  the  HartfonI  Rc- 
pubiuim,  and  later  to  found  the  Boston 
Commonwealth . 

In  his  lather’s  newspaper  office  Charles 
C'lintiMi  Baldwin  learned  the  business.  He 
came  to  Worcester  in  185h  witli  his  father 
and  brotlier  to  take  over  the  Daily  Spy. 
Linder  this  leadership  the  Spy  became  one 
of  the  nationally  inlluential  papers  in  the 
lieriod  following  the  Civil  War.  W  hen 
the  Spy  passed  out  of  the  Baldwin  family, 
in  1892,  Charles  Clinton  turned  t(  se¬ 
clusion  in  his  library  and  garden,  and  was 
known  as  an  expert  in  horticulture  and 
antiquarian  research. 

ALVAH  P.  FRENCH 


Founder  of  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.) 

Argus  and  White  Plains  Paper  Dies 

Alvah  P.  French,  60,  founder  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  (N.  V.)  Daily  Argus  and 
its  editor  for  12  years,  died  May  14  at 
his  home  in  Port  Chester,  N.  V.  Mr. 
hrench  devoted  a  large  share  of  his 
life’s  work  to  a  study  of  the  history  of 
W’estchester  county.  He  was  a  curator 
of  the  Westchester  County  Historical 
Society  and  owner  of  French’s  Atlas 
Literary  Shop,  which  has  back  numbers 
of  magazines  and  newspapers  covering 
more  than  100  years. 

After  founding  the  Mount  Vernon 
Argus,  later  purchased  by  F.  A.  Merriam, 
Mr.  hVench  established  the  11  kite  Plains 
Reporter,  which  he  also  later  sold. 


GEORGE  A.  SCHOFIELD 

George  A.  Schofield,  Jr.,  37.  publisher 
of  the  Ipswich  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  died 
at  h-  home  May  15.  He  succeeded  to 
the  management  of  the  Chronicle  a  year 
ago  on  the  retirement  of  his  father, 
George  A.  Schofield,  lawyer  and  ex¬ 
state  senator,  who  survives  him.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  the  junior  Scho¬ 
field  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Press 
Club  and  the  Essex  County  Press  Club. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  a  corresitondent 
for  the  Boston  Globe. 


WALLACE  H.  JOHNSON 

Wallace  H.  Jtjhnson,  veteran  news- 
pa[)er  publisher,  who  a  month  ago  sold 
the  .Salma  (Kan.)  Sun,  died  May  14  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter.  Miss  Jessie 
Johnson,  Salina,  Kan.  Mr.  Johnson  had 
been  in  the  publishing  business  69  years. 


Obituary 


^HARLES  COLBROOK  SHER- 
M.\X.  at  one  time  religious  editor  of 
the  New  International  Encyclopedia,  died 
May  9  at  Xew  Rochelle.  X.  Y.  He  once 
was  a  member  of  the  Syracuse  (X.  Y.) 
Journal  staff. 

Robert  Orr.  stereotyper  on  the  New 
York’  World,  died  from  a  paralytic  stroke 
Wednesday  morning  as  he  was  leaving 
his  work.  He  died  before  the  arrival  of 
an  ambulance  physician. 

Mrs.  Juli.x  C.  Alvord,  64,  wife  of 
Tlumias  G.  Alvord,  Sr.,  for  many  years 
dramatic  editor  of  the  Syracuse  (X.  Y.) 
Herald,  died  May  8  at  the  House  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  in  Glens  Falls. 

Sunshine  Alice  Rl.vckburn,  news¬ 
paper  woman,  many  years  ago  associated 
with  her  father,  Walter  Wightman,  in 
publishing  the  Bethany  (Mo.)  Republican 
and  other  newspapers,  died  May  13  in 
her  home  in  Elk  City,  Okla. 

John  Weiler,  75,  publisher  of  Ger¬ 
man  language  newspapers  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  died  at  his  home  there  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  a  year.  He  was  a  native  of 
Germany  and  located  in  Reading  in  1872. 
He  was  for  years  eelitor  of  the  Reading 
Post  and  finally  became  its  owner. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Weiler  discontinued 
issuing  the  Post  and  devoted  his 
time  to  job  printing  and  book  work. 

Mrs.  Sue  Elizabeth  Wrenn,  62,  the 
mother  of  Henry  S.  Wrenn,  managing 
editor  of  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal, 
died  recently  at  her  home  in  Greenville, 
S.  C.  Mr.  Wrenn  was  with  his  mother 
when  she  died.  Before  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Pensacola  Journal,  Mr.  Wrenn 
was  for  four  years  connected  with  the 
Greenville  Ncivs. 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Whitmore  Green  died 
at  Medina,  O.,  May  5.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Charles  C.  Green,  president 
of  the  Xew  York  Advertising  Club,  and 
head  of  the  Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency. 


CHICAGO  PRINTING  EXHIBIT 


JOHN  T.  RONK 

John  T.  Ronk,  editor  of  the  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  for  several  years  prior 
to  the  sale  of  that  paper  by  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  in  1917,  and  its 
merger  w.ith  the  Nnvlntrgh  Neu’s,  died 
May  18.  He  was  fifty-seven  years  old. 
He  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  ten  weeks 
ago.  After  the  sale  of  the  Journal  Mr. 
Ronk  was  Mr.  Odell’s  secretary  for 
several  years. 

WILLIAM  A.  CARPENTER 

William  A.  Carpenter,  night  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for 
several  years,  died  in  Washington  May  18. 
He  had  been  employed  by  newspapers  in 
St.  Louis,  New  York,  Binghamton  and 
several  otlier  cities. 


JOHN  £.  SANFORD 

John  E.  Sanford,  veteran  newspaper 
man,  died  at  his  home  in  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  May  18.  Mr.  Sanford  began 
his  newspaper  career  under  the  late 
Lewis  McKinsley,,  of  the  Fredonia 
Censor,  and  had  worked  on  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Washington  and 
Detroit  papers. 


MITCHELL  ESTATE  $766,131 

An  estate  of  $766,131  was  left  by- 
Charles  William  Mitchell,  former  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  prominent  Ottawa 
citizen,  who  died  last  January.  His  will 
was  probated  today.  The  personal 
property  is  valued  at  $462,531,  and  the 
realty  at  $303,600.  The  entire  estate  goes 
to  his  eight  children,  each  receiving 
$95,766. 


The  first  exhibit  of  fine  printing  pro¬ 
duced  in  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  will  be  opened 
May  24,  with  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  .-^rt 
Institute.  More  than  a  hundred  Chicago 
printers,  advertising  agencies  and  artists 
have  entered  specimens  of  their  work. 


PANAMA  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  American  Daily  of  Panama  sus¬ 
pended  publication  April  30.  The  paper 
was  established  Oct.  7,  1925,  and  had  a 
circulation  of  about  3,000,  chiefly  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 


Automatic  Stereotype 
Plate  Handling  Elquip- 
ment,  Automatic  Roll 
Paper  Lifts,  Roll  Paper 
Trucks,  Track,  Turn¬ 
tables,  Switches,  Bundle 
Lifts. 

Sold  by 

The  Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Capital  Lift  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manofacturera  Columbus,  Ohio 


Announcing— 

— for  the  special  attention  of  the 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

A  New  Classified 
Checking  Proof  Service 

On  May  1st  we  privately  announced  to 
our  present  list  of  over  400  subscribers, 
the  establishment  of  a  new  service — one 
that  would  solve  the  Classified  Manager’s 
checking  problems,  in  the  same  success¬ 
ful  manner  that  our  Display  Service 
solved  the  problems  of  the  Foreign  Ad¬ 
vertising  Departments. 

Sixty-two  publishers  accepted  this  new 
service  at  once.  Then  our  work  began 
and  in  the  short  course  of  three  weeks 
we  have  direct  evidence  that  our  simple 
practical  plan  of  service  IS  the  solution 
that  will  prove  of  direct  value  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  agency  and  the  individual 
advertiser. 

With  this  service  plan  in  operation,  we 
guarantee  to  relieve  the  publisher’s  office 
of  all  detail  work  as  well  as  save  him 
considerable  expense  in  sending  out  his 
checking  proofs.  Our  service  will  cover 
EVERY  checking  requirement  of  BOTH 
the  agency  and  the  Advertiser. 

The  service  is  NOW  being  offered  on  a 
TWO  MONTHS’  trial  test  basis.  We 
will  gladly  submit  full  details  before  your 
acceptance  is  considered,  and  if  accepted 
on  this  trial  test  basis,  you  will  be  given 
absolute  assurance  that  there  will  be  no 
charge  for  the  test,  unless  the  service  is 
continued,  which  continuance  will  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  publication. 


:^Mvertisijyj  CHEC^NG  BUREAU  Jna 

79  Madison  Ave.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Are  You  Willing  to  Give  Your 
Readers  What  They  W ant  ? 

If  you  believe  in  giving  your  subscribers 
the  kind  of  paper  they  want  to  read,  will 
you  make  this  test  ?  Run  in  your  paper  a 
questionnaire  similar  to  one  shown  below 
and  let  the  majority  decide.  The  nearest 
Linotype  Agency  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
slugs  of  the  sample  column  set  in  Ionic  in 
this  or  any  other  wording  you  wish  to  use. 


. TRADE  LI  N  OT  YP E  !. 


MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities 
of  the  World 


Which  Is  Easier  to  Read? 


Column  One 
THE  OLD  TYPE 

These  two  columns  of  type,  contain¬ 
ing  exactly  the  same  wording,  are  set  in 
two  different  kinds  of  type.  The  first 
column  is  set  in  the  type  we  are  using 
now.  The  second  column  is  set  in  a  new 
type  called  Ionic  No.  5,  recently  brought 
out  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  after  long  study  and  experiment 
to  develop  a  type  for  newspapers  which 
could  be  read  more  easily  and  with  less 
eye  strain. 

We  are  willing  to  change  to  the  new 
type  if  our  readers  want  it.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  decide.  Write  to  the  editor  or  use 
the  coupon  for  convenience  in  register¬ 
ing  your  choice. 


Column  Two 
THE  NEW  TYPE 

These  two  columns  of  type,  contain¬ 
ing  exactly  the  same  wording,  are  set 
in  two  different  kinds  of  type.  The  first 
column  is  set  in  the  type  we  are  using 
now.  The  second  column  is  set  m  a  new 
type  called  Ionic  No.  5,  recently  brought 
out  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotstpe  Com¬ 
pany  after  long  study  and  experiment 
to  develop  a  t3rpe  for  newspapers  which 
could  be  read  more  easily  and  with  less 
eye  strain. 

We  are  willing  to  change  to  the  new 
type  if  our  readers  want  it.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  decide.  Write  to  the  editor  or  use 
the  coupon  for  convenience  in  register¬ 
ing  your  choice. 


TO  THE  EDITOR 

I  Prefer  to  Read  ED  Column  One  (Old  Type) 
r~l  Column  Two  (New  Type) 


Street  Address.. 


typed  in  garamond 


City  or  T  own _ _ 


A  address  on  the  value  of  classified 
to  a  newspaper  to  be  delivered  by 
some  well-known  newspaper  publisher  or 
business  manager  who  is  a  classified  en¬ 
thusiast  will  be  a  feature  on  the  program 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Gassified  Managers 
Association  to  be  held  in  Denver,  June 
27-28. 

Round  table  discussion  will  center  about 
the  four  sources  from  which  newspapers 
obtain  classified  advertisements,  over  the 
counter,  by  telephone,  by  personal  solici¬ 
tation,  and  by  mail. 

J.  A.  Finneran,  York  Times,  will 
be  chairman  presiding  over  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  counter  business.  Some  of  the 
questions  to  be  taken  up  under  this  head¬ 
ing  will  be: 

"Is  it  more  advisable  to  have  men  or 
women  wait  on  front  counter?  Which 
is  most  economical?  Which  renders 
quickest  service?” 

“What  sort  of  information  regarding 
your  newspaper  is  in  the  hands  of  coun¬ 
ter  help  to  pass  on  to  counter  patrons? 
How  are  promotion  ads  used  at  front 
counter?  Is  cash  discount  given  over 
counter?  How  much  and  why?  Does 
discount  aid  counter  help  to  obtain  more 
space  and  more  insertions? 

Chairmen  of  the  discussion  on  tele¬ 
phone  business  will  be  W.  W.  Murdock, 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  A.  R.  Koehler, 
Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Murdock  will 
lead  consideration  of  problems  connected 
with  the  soliciting  room,  while  Mr.  Koeh¬ 
ler  will  take  up  questions  affecting  the 
voiunfttry  teletihoHe  ftio.tH- 

John  irviii)  of  fW  AVii/  York  Ameri- 
tan,  will  head  ffiUnd  table  discussion  of 
direct  hidil  as  used  by  classified  man¬ 
agers,  while  Harry  Gwaltney  of  the 
Slihoaukee  Journal  will  be  chairman  on 
the  topic  of  personal  solicitation. 

For  part  of  the  convention  period  the 
association  will  be  divided  into  two 
groups  for  the  large  newspapers  and  the 
small  newspapers,  with  H.  J.  Moehl- 
man  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  presiding  over 
the  former,  and  R.  E.  Ballou  of  the 
Peoria  Star,  the  latter. 

Charles  Nax  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  is  association  president. 

^Tom  Mulhern,  newly  t^binted  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the.AVw  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  entertained  members  of  “The  Old 
Timers  Classified  flub”  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Advertising  Club,  Wednesday,  May 
18.  The  twembers  presented  Mr.  Mul¬ 
hern  with  a  Gladstone  bag.  The  presen¬ 
tation  §|iieech  was  made  by  Bill  Kerna- 
han,  'display  classified  manager.  New 
Forfe  American. 

Those  present  included  Thomas  Mul¬ 
hern,  Bill  Metz,  classified  manager.  New 
York  Graphic;  Lx)u  Heaton,  classified 
manager.  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Bill  Fowley,  classified  manager,  Brooklyn 
Times;  Joe  Kesler,  president,  Everite  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency ;  and  W.  E.  Kerna- 
han. 

Mulhern  was  recently  promoted  from 
classified  manager  of  the  Telegram  to 
advertising  manner.  Before  joining  the 
Telegram  he  was  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  handy  blotter  with  the  following 
sermonette  on  the  classified  ad  was  dis¬ 
tributed  last  week  by  the  Kansas  City 
Journal- Post. 

I  am  extremely  modest,  but  I  am  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  personal  life  of  potentate 
or  the  most  humble. 

No  home  is  too  magnificent  for  me  to 
serve;  none  too  humble. 

I  am  extremely  personal,  but  absolu¬ 
tely  safe  and  confidential. 

Although  I  am  selfless,  I  accomplish 
great  things  and  do  so  silently,  mcon- 
spiciously  and  effectively. 

I  serve  all  classes. 

I  honor  all  men. 

The  secret  of  my  sucess  is  that  I  fill 


the  acute  need  of  people  everywhere. 

1  cost  but  little. 

I  have  linked  fortune  with  fortune. 

I  have  united  scattered  families. 

I  am  a  globe  trotter  and  a  stay-at-home. 

Do  you  know  me? 

I  am  a  Journal-Post  xoant  ad. 

“Everything  from  A  to  Z”  is  the  name 
given  to  a  new  classification  started  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  last  Sun¬ 
day,  May  14.  It  is  scheduled  to  run 
weekly,  made  up  of  26  advertisers  with 
one  letter  of  the  alphabet  leading  off 
each  advertiser’s  space. 

L.  L.  Heaton,  classifietl  manager,  said 
the  idea  was  not  hard  to  sell.  It  took 
his  salesmen  only  a  week  to  get  it  under¬ 
way.  Z  was  hardest  to  sell,  he  declared, 
but  it  finally  went  to  a  public  stenog¬ 
rapher  named  Zeitlin. 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-l’nion  is 
introducing  its  classified  advertisers  to  a 
personality  in  charge  of  a  new  night 
service.  Promotion  ads  on  page  one  an¬ 
nounce :  “Miss  Harper  at  your  service 
anytime  from  6  o’clock  until  11  o’clock 
in  the  evening  to  take  small  ads.” 

Harry  L.  Ward  has  resignetl  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Sun  and 
will  return  to  advertising  work  in  Los 
Angeles. 

William  H.  Hershey,  manager  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  for  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  is  back  on  the  job  again  after  hav¬ 
ing  recovered  from  a  major  operation. 

The  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Sara- 
togian,  in  a  page  one  box,  likens  its 
classified  ad  service  to  television,  calling 
attention  to  results  achieved  by  Fred 
Reagan  in  getting  a  lost  motor  meter  re- 
turne<l  twenty  minutes  after  the  paper 
appeared  with  his  “lost  and  found”  ad. 


REPRESENTING  THE  DAILIES 


APPOINTMENT  of  Nigel  Cholme- 
ley-Jones  and  Herbert  L.  Haskell 
as  vice-presidents  of  Paul  Block,  Inc., 
was  announced  this  week. 

B.  A.  Ohlander,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Great  Divide,  has  opened 
offices  as  a  publishers’  representative  at 
617  C.  A.  Johnson  Building,  Denver,  Col. 
He  claims  to  be  the  first  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentative  to  cover  the  field  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  L’tah. 

Frederic  A.  Kimball,  of  Lindenstein- 
Kimball,  Inc.,  New'  York,  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Lions  Club  of  Sharon, 
Pa.,  on  May  17. 


HOWELL  &.  THOMAS 
3868  CARNEGIE  AVE., 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO, 
ARCHITECTS  AND 
ENGINEERS  OF  NEWS 
PAPER  PRODUCTION 
PLANTS . 


CLEVELAND  PRESS 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
HOUSTON  PRESS 
ROCHESTER  TIMES 
UNION 


An  organization  com¬ 
bining  newspaper 
production  engineer¬ 
ing  with  experienced 
architectural  training. 


The  metropolitan  touch 
in  your  news  columns 


BKj-CITY  training  has  been 
themakingof  many  a  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  man.  Without 
such  training,  a  good  man  is  still 
good— no  one  claims  that  metro¬ 
politan  experience  is  indispen¬ 
sable.  Yet  most  editors  will  agree 
that  a  few  years’  apprenticeship  on 
one  of  the  great  dailies  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  San 
Francisco  is  one  of  the  most 
broadening  and  formative  influ¬ 
ences  to  which  an  embryo  news¬ 
paper  man  can  be  subjected. 

To  men  whose  experience  has 
been  restricted  —  men  who  are 
making  good  in  the  newspaper 
world  but  who  would  like  to  “make 
better”-“the  Newspaper  Institute 
of  America’s  course  in  big-city 
journalism  will  come  as  an  unusu¬ 
ally  interesting  opportunity.  To 
the  editor  or  publisher  who  wants 
to  see  the  men  on  his  staff  advance 
to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence 
and  who  wishes  to  Improve  the 
tone  of  his  new's  columns,  this 
course  offers  a  logical  means  of 
attaining  both  ends. 

Not  a  course — a  reproduction 
of  actual  conditions 

“Course”  is  perhaps  the  wrong 
word  for  Newspaper  Institute  train¬ 
ing.  What  the  N.  I.  A.  method  does 
is  reproduce — as  near  as  is  humanly 
possible — the  actual  conditions 
under  which  a  man  works  when  he 
is  attached  to  the  staff  of  a  great 
metropolitan  daily.  There  are: — 

1.  Talks  (not  lectures)  by  some 
of  the  foremost  newspaper  editors 
and  writers  in  the  country.  These 

Newspaper  Institute 
of  America 

.IppToted  as  a  correspondence  school  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Sew  York 
25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York 


talks  sum  up  what  a  beginner 
would  pick  up  from  the  hints  and 
suggestions  of  the  older  members 
of  a  newspaper  staff — and  from 
“call-downs”  by  his  superiors. 

2.  Typical  important  assign¬ 
ments  to  be  covered  and  written  up, 

3.  Individual  criticism  of  every 
piece  of  copy  submitted— by  the 
Copy  Desk  of  the  Institute.  A 
group  of  men  with  182  years  of 
newspaper  experience  behind  them 
are  cooperating  in  the  Institute 
instruction.  Every  sentence  that 
the  student  writes  is  as  carefully 
corrected  and  edited  as  if  it  were 
destined  to  appear  in  the  pages  of 
one  of  the  great  New  York  dailies. 

Examine  this  course— 
without  obligation 

We  believe  that  metropolitan 
training,  coming  straight  from  men 
now  actively  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  in  the  metropolis,  will  help 
any  newspaper  man  do  better  work 
and  make  his  newspaper  better. 
None  is  too  expert  and  none  too 
green  to  derive  real  advantage 
from  it. 

The  cost  either  to  the  staff  as  a 
group  or  to  individual  students  is 
trifling — low  enough  to  permit  even 
a  small  newspaper  to  give  it  to 
several  or  all  of  its  men. 

Let  us  send  you  sample  sections 
of  the  course.  Give  them  your 
most  critical  scrutiny.  And  thenb^ 
fore  enrolling  you’ll  know  just  what 
you  can  expect.  Coupon  for  con- 


*  Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
I  25  West  45th  Street.  New  York 
I  James  McAlpin  Pyle,  Pres.  ^ 

I  Please  let  me  examine  your  course  without  obs- 
I  gation,  as  promised  in  Editor  and  PubusiiI' 


J  Newspapers . J 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Program  Plan,  of  Classified  Association  Announced — Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  Prints  Sermonette  on  Blotter — Mulhern 
Entertains  “Old  Timers  Classified  Club.” 
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Are  you  out  for  more  Business? 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
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will  give  it  to 
you— 


You  rarely  hear  of  dull  times  or  slack  business  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  New  York  State  Market.  Regardless  of 
what  conditions  may  exist  outside  of  the  State  there 
is  always  plenty  of  business  to  be  obtained  here  if 
you  go  after  it. 

The  Empire  State  is  so  rich  in  diversity  of  indus¬ 
try — in  agriculture — in  commercial  enterprises — in 
shipping — and  business  is  done  on  so  large  a  scale 
that  the  people  of  this  State  have  no  time  to  think  of 
hard  times. 

New  York  State  is  not  a  local  market.  It  is  interna¬ 
tional  in  scope.  It  produces  products  for  the 
entire  world.  It  receives  shipments  from  every 
foreign  port.  Its  people  are  always  occupied  either 
in  production  or  distribution.  Therefore  their  in¬ 
comes  are  never  curtailed. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  Empire  State  offers  the 
greatest  wealth — the  greatest  buying  power  and  the 
highest  living  standards. 


If  you  want  more  business  come  to  New  York  State. 
These  newspapers  listed  below  can  help  you  reach 
the  very  people  who  will  buy  your  product. 


Oircu- 

8,500 

10,000 

Oircu- 

2,500 

10.000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

••Albany  Evening  News . 

.  (E) 

44,444 

.13 

.13 

••The  Sun,  Now  York . 

.(E) 

265,440 

.66 

.60 

••Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

.(M) 

35,073 

.18 

.18 

••New  York  Times  . 

.(M) 

375,249 

.80 

.784 

••Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

..(S) 

57,880 

.17 

.17 

••New  York  Times  . 

..(S) 

653,427 

1.00 

.98 

••Amsterdam  Secorder-Democrat  . . . 

..(El 

7,845 

.04 

.04 

••New  York  Herald-Tribune  . 

.(M) 

289.674 

.6436 

.624 

ttAubum  Citizen-Advertiser-Journal 

..(E) 

10,295 

.065 

.055 

••New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

..(8) 

366.220 

.693 

.678 

••Brooklyn  Daily  Ea^le  . 

..(E) 

77,991 

.24 

.84 

••Now  York  World  . 

.(M) 

308.199 

.595 

.68 

••Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  . 

..(S) 

90,538 

.24 

.84 

••New  York  World  . 

.(8) 

593,383 

.78 

.58 

••Buffalo  Courier  Express . 

..(M) 

110,686 

.28 

.28 

••New  York  Evening  World . 

.(E) 

305,746 

.506 

.69 

**Buffalo  Courier  Express  . 

..(S) 

161,164 

.30 

.30 

i 

••Niagara  Falls  Gazette . 

.(E) 

21,817 

.07 

.07 

**Buffalo  Evening  News  . 

..(E) 

149,773 

.25 

.25 

••Port  Chester  Item  . 

.(E) 

5,065 

.045 

.035 

••Buffalo  Evening  Times  . 

..(E) 

109,285 

.21 

.81 

••Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise.. 

.(E) 

13,411 

.06 

.06 

••Buffalo  Sunday  Times  . 

..(8) 

188,158 

.21 

.21 

••Rochester  Times-Dnion  . 

.(E) 

73.856 

.81 

.20 

••Coming  Evening  Leader . 

..(E) 

9,029 

.05 

.06 

••Troy  Record  . (MAE) 

28.486 

.07 

.07 

••Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser... 

E&M) 

34.813 

.11 

.11 

ttWatertown  Standard  . . 

..(E) 

17,825 

.07 

.07 

••Freeport  Daily  Review . 

..(E) 

10.480 

.05 

.05 

..(E) 

5,627 

.04 

.04 

••Olovcrsville  Leader  Republican... 

..(E) 

7,177 

.035 

.035 

1 

..(E) 

7,711 

.05 

.05 

••Jamestown  Homing  Post . 

..(M) 

11,705 

.04 

.035 

A.  B.  C.  Statements  March  31,  1927. 

••Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus . 

..(E) 

9,866 

.05 

.05 

14,  1986. 

••Newburgh  Daily  News . 

..(E) 

12,506 

.06 

.06 

••New  Rochelle  Standard-Star . 

..(E) 

8,458 

.04 

.04 

li'  Government  Statement,  March  31. 

1927. 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

How  Agency  Man  Is  Studying  Newspapers  as  Advertising  Media — 
A.  H.  Packer  Joins  the  Buchen  Company — Agency  In¬ 
corporated  in  Cleveland 


A  X  impressed  observer,  by  his  own 
■  ^  statement  of  the  growing  trend  to¬ 
ward  newspaper  advertising,  is  Charles 
\V.  Hoyt,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Charles 
\V.  Hoyt,  Inc., 
X'ew  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

“Easily  half  of 
our  business  is 
placed  in  news- 
pa  p  e  r  s,’’  Mr. 
Hoyt  said  this 
week  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
“T  here  is  no 
question  about  it 
that  this  medium 
is  doing  tlie  sell¬ 
ing  job  well,  very  well,  indeed.” 

Mr.  Hoyt  recently  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  newspapers  in  their  home 
town  environments.  He  realized,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  that  it  was  bromidic  to  say  that 
“travel  broadens  one,”  but  that  is  exactly 
what  he  had  to  say  when  he  returned  to 
New  York  not  long  ago  from  a  trans¬ 
continental  tour  during  which  he  had  a 
close-up  view  of  the  nation’s  daily  press. 

“Agents  would  do  well  to  take  frequent 
trips  around  the  country  to  find  out  how 
the  different  local  newspapers  are  serv¬ 
ing  their  communities,”  he  said.  “It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  this  information  sat¬ 
isfactorily  second-hand.  Some  500 
newspapers  come  into  our  office  here 
every  day.  I  suppose  the  publisher  of 
each  one  thinks  his  is  read  regularly. 
Obviously,  that  is  impossible. 

“I  have  copies  of  six  different  out-of- 
town  newspapers  brought  to  me  each  day. 
and  I  read  through  them  carefully. 


“I  read  the  advertisements  most  care¬ 
fully.  I  want  to  see  what  accounts  are 
placing  heavy  business  in  the  newspapers. 
I  want  to  see  how  the  newspapers  are 
printing  the  national  advertising  copy. 

“By  reading  these  papers  I  try  to  get 
the  local  touch.  In  X’ew  York  we  are 
too  far  away  from  the  hinterland.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  what  the  people  there 
are  thinking  about. 

“My  ration  the  other  day,  for  example, 
included  newsiiaiK-rs  from  Atlanta,  Ga., 
San  Francisco,  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  I  looked  at  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  these  papers  first.  Then 
I  looked  to  see  what  outstanding  editorial 
features  they  were  carrying,  to  see  to 
what  class  of  people  they  were  aiming  to 
appeal.  And  I  also  looked  at  the  local 
moving  picture  advertisements  to  see 
what  pictures  were  playing  in  these  cities. 

“Reading  the.se  papers  this  way  is  a 
revelation  to  the  provincial  New  Yorker. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  newspaper 
advertising  is  growing  bigger  and  better 
all  the  time. 

“And  if  newspapers  are  anxious  to  get 
more  advertising  and  make  more  money 
for  themselves,  I  believe  they  ought  to 
refrain  from  negative  salesmanship  and 
increa.se  their  positive  promotion.  By 
negative  salesmanship  I  mean  attacks  on 
press  agentry.  I  think  that  issue  is  a 
dead  one  today.  I  know  we  haven’t  any 
customers  looking  for  free  publicity  in 
the  newspapers.  By  positive  promotion 
I  mean  the  spreading  of  constructive  in¬ 
formation  on  the  best  methods  of  using 
newspaper  space.” 


H.  Packer  has  joined  the  copy  staff 
of  the  Buchen  Company,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  He  was  formerly  editor 


of  Motor  Age,  and  prior  to  that  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  service  and  engineering  work  in 
the  automotive  division  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Packer 
has  written  extensively  on  automotive 
subjects,  and  is  author  of  a  text  book, 
"Electrical  Trouble-Shooting  on  the 
Motor  Car.” 


E.  S.  Diamond,  a  former  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  will  open  an  advertising  agency 
under  his  own  name  shortly  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 


The  Advance  Advertising  Corporation, 
of  Cleveland,  has  been  incorporated  with 
500  shares  of  no  par  value  stock. 


The  Blaine-Thompson  Company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  of  Cincinnati  is  using  whole 
pages  in  the  Cincinnati  newspapers,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  firm’s  facilities  for  serving 
clients.  This  firm  was  established  in 
1901.  Myer  Lesser  is  president  and 
treasurer ;  Edgar  K.  Woodrow  is  vice- 
president  ;  J.  L.  Clough  is  second  vice- 
president  ;  and  A.  L.  Pope  is  secretary. 


The  Z.  L.  Potter  Company,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  counsel,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
is  now'  established  in  its  new  offices  in 
the  new  Syracuse  Building,  212  Harrison 
street. 


T.  H.  Yuli,  of  Toronto,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Toronto  May  16.  Matters  of 
interest  to  advertising  agencies  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and,  in  particular,  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  value  of  national  advertising. 


DAILY  WARNING  PUBLIC 

Beginning  in  its  issues  last  week,  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post  preceded  all 
crime  ard  accident  stories  with  three 
word  captions,  such  as  “Crime  Never 
Pays”  and  “Accidents  Are  Avoidable.” 


OHIO  A.  P.  EDITORS  MEET 

Payne  Re-elected  President — Mills  De- 
scribes  Russian  Situation 

Members  of  the  Associated  Press 
Editors  of  Ohio  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  Columbus,  May  12,  elected  George  M. 
Payne,  telegraph  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Tinies-Star,  president.  Payne  was  re¬ 
elected,  as  were  Richard  Cull,  editorial 
director  of  the  Dayton  Daily  Xezes,  vice- 
president,  and  L.  R.  Penn,  Ohio  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Associated  Press  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  1928  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Akron,  the  members  accepting  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  Charles  L.  Knight,  editor  of 
the  Peacon-Joumal,  of  that  city. 

Memorials  of  respect  were  adopted  for 
the  late  Robert  F.  Wolfe  of  the  Ohio  4 
State  Journal  and  Columbus  Evening 
Disf’atch,  and  George  M.  Taylor,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  I'ortsinoutli  Sun. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  sessions 
were  Edgar  T.  Cutter,  superintendent  of 
the  Associated  Press,  central  division; 
PYie  C.  Hopwood,  editor,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

James  A.  Mills  of  the  Associated  Press 
European  service,  formerly  correspondent 
at  ^loscow  and  booked  to  head  a  new 
Balkan  bureau  of  the  A.  P.,  discussed  the 
situation  at  present  in  Russia  and  the 
Balkan  states. 


PHOTO  SPEED  STUNT 

Joseph  Barrios,  photographer  for  the 
Queens  County  News,  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  performed  a  speed  feat  last  Sun- 
lay  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
$2,0(X),000  Mary  Immaculate  Hospital, 
Jamaica,  when  he  photographed  the  cere¬ 
monies,  rushed  to  his  office,  developed  the 
picture,  and  returned  to  the  ceremonies  in 
time  to  have  the  completed  picture  sealed 
in  the  cornerstone.  Only  eighteen  minutes 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  picture  was 
taken  until  Barrios  returned  with  the 
print.  The  stunt  was  suggested  by 
Eugene  E.  Early,  publisher  of  the  News. 


Charles  W.  Hoyt 


1. 

City 

New  York  . . 

Population 
. 5.978.694 

Paper 

....News  .  . . . . . . 

Circulation* 
.  1,082,976 

2. 

Chicago  . 

. 3.074.637 . 

. Tribune  . . . . . . . . 

.  741 '493 

3. 

Philadelphia  . 

. . . 2.022.170 . 

. Bulletin  . . . 

.  535,096 

4. 

Kansas  Citv  . 

.  455.728 . 

. Star  and  Times . 

.  493,092 

5. 

Boston  . 

.  789,995 . 

. Post  . . - . 

.  392,002 

6. 

Detroit  . . . . 

. 1.391.297 . 

. News  . . . . . 

.  311.832 

7. 

Baltimore  . . . 

.  813,695 

Morning  and  Evening  Sun 

248  248 

8. 

St.  Louis  . 

.  834.392 . 

.  Globe-Democrat  . . 

. 238,594 

9. 

Des  Moines . . . 

.  150,000 . 

_ Register  and  Tribune-Capital  ..._. . . 

. . .  230,878 

2.  Des  Moines  Regi.ster  and  Trilmne-Capital. 

3.  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune-Capital. 

4.  Des  Moines  Repster  and  Tribune-Capital. 

5.  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune-Capital. 

6.  Because  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune-Capital  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  published  in  the  commer¬ 
cial,  political  and  geographical  center  of  Iowa,  a  state  that  is  at  the  forefront  in  per  capita  wealth  and  highest 
of  all  states  in  percentage  of  literacy. 


*Circulatioti  figures  for  six  months  ending  September  JO,  1926,  the  latest  available  when 
this  ad  was  prepared,  except  Des  Moines  circulation  is  average  for  March,  J927. 
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EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

Presents  In  This  Issue,  on  Page  24 

the  first  of  a  series  of  supremely  important 
articles  entitled 

“KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY” 

by  Nelson  H.  Seubert. 

By  the  time  the  series  is  finished,  the  readers  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  will  have  been  given  weighted  INDEX  NUMBERS  closely 
approximating  the  consumer  buying  ability. 

For  Six  Different  Classes 
of  Commodities 

of  every  State,  every  County,  every  City  of  10,000  or 
over,  in  the  Country. 

These  are  data  which  will  be  of  tremendous  usefulness  to  every 
marketer  of  nationally  sold  products,  both  in  determining  the  value 
of  his  present  sales  and  advertising  efforts,  and  in  mapping  out 
future  campaigns.  They  will  appear  only  in  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  and  will  be  available  only  to  subscribers  to  its  entire 
service.  Hold  on  to  your  copies. 

At  the  Recent  Detroit  Convention  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 

Mr.  T.  O.  Grissell,  of  the  George  Batten  Company,  urged  a  BUY¬ 
ING  POWER  INDEX  for  the  various  trading  areas  of  the  country 
as  THE  ONLY  WAY  for  an  advertiser  to  determine  the  amount  of 
money  he  is  justified  in  spending  in  a  given  area. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  is  given  a 
Buying  Ability  Index  computed  on  a  sane,  adequate 
dependable  basis 

If  you  know  of  any  advertising  organization  —  Agency,  Manufac¬ 
turer,  or  Distributor — that,  to  your  knowledge  is  not  now  on  our 
subscription  list,  let  us  have,  please,  the  name  of  the  individual  in 
the  organization  who  would  be  most  interested  in  receiving  a  copy 
of  this  first  article,  and  a  letter  telling  what  it  is  all  about. 
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WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 


United  States  Treasury  Chooses  Newspapers  as  Advertising  Media — 
Saratoga  Springs  Uses  75  Papers — Resort  Copy 
Planned  in  Adirondack  Region 


HOW  BANK  WON  CLIENTS 
TOLD  BY  B.  C.  FORBES 

Noted  Financial  Writer  Quotes  Dorsey, 
Vice-President  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
Bank  on  Advertising  Methods  Used 
Successfully  to  Get  Business 


"We  have  filled  hundreds  of  columns 
with  jingles  to  call  attention  to  our 
Christmas  Savings  Clubs,  and  the  jingles 
have  proved  the  most  popular  ads  we 
Iiave  even  run.  We  have  asked  for  slogans 
and  we  have  printed  cross-word  puzzles— 
every  one  of  them  carrying  a  message 
from  this  bank.” 


A  BOUT  15,000  newspapers  were  picked 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  for  advertising  copy  placed  to 
recall  the  approximately  $1,650,000,000  of 
the  second  per  cent  Liberty  bonds 
still  outstanding. 

The  list  includes  every  English-lan¬ 
guage  daily,  weekly,  semi-and  tri-weekly 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  available  directory.  It  also 
includes  100  foreign-language  news¬ 
papers.  Matrices  are  being  sent  to  the 
2,200  daily  newsi^apers  and  block  stereo¬ 
types  to  the  others. 

Probably  this  is  the  most  widely  cir¬ 
culated  advertisement  in  history.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  attempts  ever 
made  to  reach  all  of  the  American  i)eople. 
The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  recall 
this  issue  compare  in  the  breadth  of  their 
scope  with  those  to  sell  the  Liberty  Loan 
issues  ten  years  ago.  This  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  few  times  the  Government  has 
advertised,  and  Secretary  Mellon’s  de¬ 
partment  received  special  permission  to 
do  so. 

Two  months  ago  the  Government  of¬ 
fered  to  exchange  the  $3,000,000,000  of 
second  4J4s,  then  oustanding,  for  per 
cent  bonds.  The  holders  of  only  about 
$1,350,000,000  complied. 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.  is  in  charge  of 
the  campaign. 


Advertisements  calling  attention  to  the 
bounties  of  Saratoga  Springs,  health  re¬ 
sort  in  New  York  State,  are  being  placed 
in  75  newspapers  in  the  State  under  a 
publicity  program  arranged  by  the  Sara¬ 
toga  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Frederick 
H.  Putnam,  newly  appointed  director  of 
the  Saratoga  Chamber’s  information  bu¬ 
reau,  is  directing  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

A  newspaper  campaign  reaching  across 
the  country  is  being  considered  by  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  working  together  for 
publicity  benefits  in  the  Adirondack  re¬ 
sort  region.  First  intimation  of  the  plan 
was  given  by  Clarence  C.  Smith,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  at  a  Kiwanis  club  meeting 
at  Alexandria  Bay.  Mr.  Smith  called 
for  co-operation  among  the  resort  owners, 
railroads  and  boat  lines,  with  a  group 
to  be  known  as  the  Guests’  Association 
in  a  nation-wide  advertising  campaign, 
particularly  in  newspapers  published 
within  300  miles  of  the  Thousand  Islands, 
hut  including  nearly  every  metropolitan 
paper  in  the  country. 


“Mankind  is  ‘don’ted’  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,”  asserted  Dr.  Stanley  Krebs 
of  the  Merchantile  Institute  of  Art  of  New 
York  in  an  address  last  week  before  the 
Cincinnati  Advertisers  Gub  on  “Con¬ 
structive  Advertising.”  Dr.  Krebs  l^- 
wailed  the  use  of  negatives  in  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  as  being  one  of  the  worst  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved  by  copy  writers. 

“Being  as  we  are,”  he  declared,  “we 
are  prone  to  say  don’t  when  we  mean 
to  say  do.  Negatives  are  almost  never 
justified  because  they  take  the  reader  off 
on  a  tangent,  mentally,  and  arouse  his 
suspicions  and  often  his  rebellious  reac¬ 
tion  towards  our  product  or  idea. 


Largest  Circulation 

and 

Largest  Volume  of 
*  Advertising 
of  any  Daily  west  of  the 
Missouri  river. 


LOS  ANGELES 

EVENING  HERALD 

BEPRESEN  TATIVES 
Ckicat*.  JOHN  H.  LtDlRCR.  910  SlOf. 


“Negatives,  words  which  express  con¬ 
trasts  and  unqualified  superlatives,  have 
no  part  in  good  advertising  copy  designed 
to  create  an  interest  and  an  acceptance. 
It  is  an  infringement  on  the  reader’s 
freedom  of  mind  to  play  up  superlatives, 
draw  unreasonable  contrasts  and  clothe 
the  printed  thought  in  its  negative  sense,” 
he  concluded. 


The  George  D.  Roper  Corporation, 
Rockford,  Ill.,  has  purchased  the  entire 
plant  and  equipment  of  the  Kennedy 
Sheet  Flame  Radiant  Heater,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  will  transfer  the  machinery  to 
its  Rockford  plant,  where  a  special  fac¬ 
tory  building  will  be  utilized  to  continue 
manufacture  of  the  product  which  will 
be  marketed  as  the  Roper  Sheet  Flame 
Radiant  Heater. 


The  L.  S.  Gillham  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles,  will 
handle  from  its  Salt  Lake  City  office  an 
advertising  campaign  for  Idaho,  contract 
for  which  has  been  awarded.  Newspaper 
copy  in  the  Great  Lakes  district,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  Middle  Western 
States  and  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be 
placed.  The  contract  was  awarded  by 
the  Idaho  State  Board  of  Publicity.  The 
Idaho  legislature  this  year  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000  for  publicity  pur¬ 
poses,  which  w'as  duplicated  by  the  Idaho 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  Radio  Manufacturers  Association 
will  discuss  future  advertising  plans  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
June  13  to  17.  All  distributors  will  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting. 


Sales  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  recently 
announced  an  all-newspaper  advertising 
program,  reached  the  record  of  $185,500,- 
000  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  which 
is  the  period  in  the  annual  report  pub¬ 
lished  this  week.  The  balance  sheet  shows 
cash  of  $13,477,607  against  $12,606,180 
a  year  ago. 


The  Western  Electric  Company  has 
organized  a  new  manufacturing  branch  at 
its  Hawthorne  works  in  Chicago  to  be 
known  as  the  Specialty  Products  Shop. 
Jay  W.  Skinkle  has  been  appoint^ 
superintendent. 


NEW  YORK  B.  B.  B.  ELECTS 

James  C.  Auchincloss  w?  re-elected 
president  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  at  the  annual  difftC- 
tors’  meeting  this  week.  Sherman  B. 
Joost  of  Joost,  Patrick  &  Co.,  was  elected 
a  director  and  treasurer.  H.  J.  Kenner 
was  reappointed  general  manager  and 
recording  secretary. 
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“Why  not  try  to  do  likewise?”  is  the 
question  B.  C.  Forbes,  noted  financial 
writer,  asked  his  readers  at  the  close  of 
one  of  his  newspaper  columns  this  week, 
after  he  had  told  the  story  of  how  the 
Liberty  Insurance  Bank  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
had  enlisted  close  to  100,000  depositors  in 
a  city  of  little  over  300,000. 

Mr.  Forbes  quoted  F.  C.  Dorsey,  vice- 
president  of  the  bank,  as  follows: 

“Advertise.  That  is  the  key.  In  the 
last  ten  years  our  deposits  have  increased 
from  $6,000,000  to  nearly  $19,000,000. 
The  ‘Home  of  more  than  95,000  bank  ac¬ 
counts’ — we  have  in  fact  over  97,000 — is 
due  to  the  vision  and  pioneering  of  Mr. 
Huhn.  It  was  he  who  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  acquainting  our  citizens  with 
elementary  banking — the  A.  B.  Cs  of 
depositing  money  and  withdrawing  it  by 
check. 

“He  started  the  savings  habit  in  Louis¬ 
ville  public  schools.  He  made  it  a  popular 
thing  to  do-^to  have  a  savings  account. 
He  believes  in  advertising,  in  newspaper 
advertising  first  and  last. 

“When  thousands  were  buying  Liberty 
bonds  this  bank  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
advertising  its  service  in  carrying  these 
bonds  for  the  people.  It  was  a  patriotic 
duty,  but  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  made 
thousands  of  friends.  Service  flags  and 
gold  service  pins  were  given  every  de¬ 
positor.  Thrift  was  then  taught  as  thrift 
was  never  taught  before. 

“Some  newspaper  man  has  said,  ‘When 
there  is  no  news,  make  news.’  When  we 
want  to  advertise  the  bank,  we  make 
something  to  advertise.  We  have  adver¬ 
tised  the  value  of  milk,  cream  and  butter, 
and  our  advertisements  tying  the  bank 
with  the  dairy  interests  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  all  over  the  United  States. 


N  tome  cities,  the  “leading” 
newspaper  may  have  merely 
a  few  hundred  more  circulation 
than  its  competitor.  The  Press 
has  40,000  more  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  in  Pittsburgh  than  the 
other  two  evening  newspapers 
combined— tmd  35,000  more  net 
paid  circulation  in  Pittsburgh 
than  the  other  two  Sunday  news 
papers  combined. 
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GROCERS’  COOPERATIVE  DRIVE 

Seattle  Retail  Grocers’  Association  re¬ 
cently  formulated  plans  for  an  energetic 
advertising  campaign  to  popularize  the 
“corner  grocery” ;  the  campaign  opened 
the  first  of  May  and  will  continue  until 
April  1,  1928.  Newspapers  have  been 
selected  by  the  grocers  as  the  exclusive 
medium  for  their  popularization  cam¬ 
paign.  Each  grocer  participating  in  the 
campaign  has  had  his  store  identified 
by  an  emblem  which  has  been  adopted 
as  the  official  insignia  of  the  association 
and  will  figure  in  the  advertising. 


advertisers  who 

understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 


properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities, 
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SOUTHERNER  INVENTS 
BUNDUNG  DEVICE 

M.  Howell  of  Todd,  S.  C.,  Claims 
Machine  Does  Work  of  Eight  Men 
— To  Test  It  in  Charlotte 
Plant 

The  mailing  room  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Obsencr  may  be  the  scene  of 
the  first  test  under  actual  newspaper 
mailing  conditions  of  a  device,  invented 
by  a  native  of  Todd,  X.  C.,  which  is 
said  to  do  the  work  of  eight  men  in 
wrapping,  labelling  and  mailing  news¬ 
papers  as  they  come  from  the  press. 

The  inventor  is  W.  M.  Howell,  lino¬ 
type  operator  and  mechanic,  who  plans  to 
bring  his  model  to  Charlotte  and  have 
the  Observer  newspaper  try  it  out.  If  it 
is  successful  it  will  revolutionize  mailing 
methods  in  large  newspaper  offices,  and 
will  simplify  a  labor  problem  that  has 
been  worrying  newspaper  publishers  ever 
since  papers  reached  their  present  stage 
of  rapid  publication  and  large  circula¬ 
tion. 

.\lready,  one  manufacturer  of  printing 
machinery  has  so  much  faith  in  the  de¬ 
vice  that  he  has  offered  Howell  $18,000 
for  the  patent,  but  Howell  has  declined. 

Mr.  Howell  got  his  idea  for  the  bun¬ 
dling  attachment  while  he  was  working 
in  the  mailing  room  of  the  Hickory  Rec¬ 
ord.  He  had  previously  worked  as  a 
linotype  operator  for  the  Morganton 
Seios  Herald,  and  even  there  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  labor  needed  to  label  and 
bundle  newspapers — all  of  which  had  to 
be  done  by  hand. 

Later,  when  he  was  working  tempo¬ 
rarily  in  the  mailing  room  of  the  Hickory 
Record,  he  simveyed  his  blistered  hands 
after  an  hour  of  tying  packages  of 
newspapers  and  remarked  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  kind  of  machine  to  do 
that  labor  and  to  save  the  hands  of  work¬ 
men.  If  a  threshing  machine  could  cut 
wheat  and  oats,  tie  neat  bundles,  and  ar¬ 
range  the  bundles  in  straight  rows  across 
the  field,  why  could  not  a  similar  ma¬ 
chine  take  newspapers  from  the  press, 
wrap  them,  label  them,  and  put  them  in 
the  proi)er  mail  bags? 

The  question  sounded  to  Howell  as  if 
it  might  have  a  logical  answer,  and  he 
set  about  to  find  it. 

First  he  began  work  with  a  wooden 
model.  After  some  months  of  labor,  he 
brought  it  to  the  point  where  it  would 
take  papers  from  the  press  to  a  platform, 
where  a  counting  machine  counted  the 
pai^rs.  When  the  number  of  papers  for 
which  the  counting  machine  was  set  were 
in  the  pile,  the  stop  against  which  they 
rested  was  automatically  raised  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  papers  to  slide  on. 

Then  came  the  task  of  making  a 
wrapping  and  labeling  machine.  As  the 
papers  had  to  be  tied  in  a  more  elabo¬ 
rate  fashion  than  wheat  is  tied  by  the 
threshing  machine,  the  use  of  cord  had 
to  be  done  away  with.  Soon  he  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  device  which  allowed  the 
counted  pile  of  papers  to  slide  from  the 
counting  machine  to  a  roll  of  paper, 
where  they  were  turned  over,  in  the 


wrapping  paper,  which  was  then  cut  with 
a  knife  similar  to  the  one  which  cuts  the 
papers  on  the  printing  press. 

In  the  absence  of  cord,  paste  had  to  be 
used  as  a  binding  material.  Again  How¬ 
ell  went  to  the  printing  press  for  his 
model  and  constructed  an  automatic 
brush,  which  makes  a  stroke  with  heavy, 
strong  paste  as  soon  as  the  bundle  is 
wrapped.  The  bundle  then  slides  into 
the  mail  bag. 

The  machine  can  be  operated  directly 
from  the  press,  or  separately,  as  the  fore¬ 
man  desires.  It  can  wrap  one  bundle  at 
a  time  or  12  bundles,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Howell  explained  that  the  count¬ 


ing  machine,  the  labeling  machine  and 
the  mail  bags  must  be  arranged  in  the 
same  order,  so  that  the  entire  operation 
can  be  carried  out  without  error. 


COAST  GROUP  ELECTS 

Thad  N.  Shaw,  of  the /(ig/ctt’ood  (Cal.) 
Daily  News  was  elected  president  of  the 
Centinela  Valley  Newspaper  and  Print¬ 
ers  Association,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
that  organization.  Other  officers  elected 
included:  \V.  L.  Hadley,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Bert  Perrin,  Gardena  News,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president ;  Lloyd  P.  Hamilton, 
secretarv-treasurer. 


APPROVE  ADVERTISING  TAX 

Galveston  voters  last  week  approved  a 
constitutional  amendment  authorizing  a 
ta.x  levy  for  municipal  advertising.  In  the 
same  election  L.  C.  Filbert,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Galveston  News  and  Tribune,. 
Democratic  candidate  tor  mayor,  was  de¬ 
feated. 

TO  HONOR  WILEY 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Let¬ 
ters  will  be  conferred  upon  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
at  the  annual  commencement  exercises  of 
Alfred  L'niversity  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  on 
lime  14  and  15. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 

W,  K  have  Ix-eii  revelliii!;'  this  week  in 
simp  talk  of  a  high  onler.  Some 
weeks  ago  a  frieiKl  at  Washington  in¬ 
formed  us  that  J.  Fred  Essary  would  soon 
bring  out  a  book  that  would  relate  the 
romantic  story  of  the  relations  that  exist 
Ixtween  public  men  and  newspaper  cor- 
resiK)ndents  at  the  nation's  capital.  .V 
copy  of  the  t)ook.  entitled  C'ot'ivnig 
ll'asItifijitoH,  arrived  in  last  evening’s 
mail  and  kept  us  up  until  all  hours.  Mr. 

Essary.  for  15  years  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Baltimore  Bun,  has  long 
satisfied  our  star-re{K)rter  idealism.  .Vn 
able  craftsman,  an  agreeable  colleague,  he 


has  probably  had  as  many  interesting  ex¬ 
periences  in  Washington  as  any  corre¬ 
spondent  of  his  time.  He  is  a  digger  and 
writes  the  good  language  of  direct,  blunt 
terms,  meaning  exactly  what  is  said.  To 
me.  his  txxik  is  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  beat.  It  is  distinctly  “inside  stuff” 
of  i)ublic  events  in  the  historic  period  of 
kiMisevelt  to  Cimlidge.  written  frt»m  the 
advantageous  position  of  a  working  re¬ 
porter.  Some  of  its  pages  smack  of  spot 
news.  And  some  of  its  revelations  con¬ 
cerning  the  practices  of  Congress  and  of 
impudent  lobbies  and  of  other  shabby  in¬ 
stitutions  that  the  people  little  dream  exist 
are  enough  to  bring  a  blush  to  patriotic 
cheeks.  Corvn'ng  li'ashiii!;toii.  incident¬ 
ally,  will  give  sound  satisfaction  to  the 
thousands  of  young  and  old  newsixiiter 
folk  who  are  cherishing  dreams  of  some 
day.  somehow  getting  that  assignment.  It 
tells  them  exactly  what  it  is  all  about 
and  in  the  terms  of  a  scholarly,  fearless 
and  witty  reporter. 

« 

yY7F!  do  not  propose  to  swipe  Mr.  Fls- 
sary’s  thunder,  but  some  of  his  anec¬ 
dotes  concerning  newspaper  people  are  so 
distinctly'  approi>riate  for  this  wide  open 
forum  that  we  can’t  keep  hands  off.  The 
hfK)k  opens  with  a  clear  description  of  the 
<iueer  society  of  climbers,  both  great  and 
small,  that  is  assembled  in  the  incompar¬ 
ably  beautiful  city  of  Washington.  There 
is  a  rare  exposition  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  those  who  turn  the  wheels  of 
federal  government.  So  intimate  are  the 
correspondent’s  contacts  with  the  coun¬ 
try’s  famous  men  that  disillusionment 
comes  to  many,  awe  of  sacred  portals 
vanishes  and  the  social  and  political 
scramble  becomes  absurd.  Happy  is  the 
humorous  newspaper  man  who  stands  at 
the  curb,  a  detached  witness  and  inde¬ 
pendent  commentator  on  the  endless 
parade. 

*  *  * 

lyTR.  F'SSARY  estimates  tlrat  full  half 
a  million  words  are  written  and  sent 
out  of  Washington  by  the  correspondents 
every  24  hours.  He  declares  that  Wash¬ 
ington  has  become  the  great  generator  of 
propaganda  in  this  country — political,  re¬ 
ligious,  social  and  industrial.  There  are 
scores  of  organizations  grinding  such 
stuff,  and  every  federal  executive  depart¬ 
ment  is  .seeking  publicity,  with  a  press 
agent  on  the  job.  The  boards  and  com- 
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attend  like  other  spectators  and  catch 
what  they  can  get  as  the  justices  speak, 
or  mumble.  Only  once  within  modern 
times  has  the  contidence  of  the  Supreme 
Court  been  abused,  Mr.  Essary  says,  and 
he  mentions  the  "leak”  case  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Chief  Justice  White  live  years  ago.  The 
author  describes  the  home  life  of  the 
Presidents  he  has  known,  with  a  wealth  of 
anecdotes  concerning  newspaper  folk  and 
public  officials.  The  experiences  of  cor¬ 
respondents  who  have  traveled  with  the 
Presidents  form  another  thrilling  chap¬ 
ter.  Mr.  FZs.sary  himself  has  traveled 
more  than  300,000  miles  with  Presidents, 
from  Roosevelt  to  Coolidge.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  excursion  to  Europe  is  described  in 
a  way  that  is  particularly  interesting  to 
the  craft,  since  the  author  does  not  slight 
minor  details  that  would  naturally  be  the 
treasured  recollections  of  an  animated  ob¬ 
server  for  the  press.  Many  of  his  stories 


^OXCERXIXG  the  Senate  and  House. 

Mr.  F'ssary  says:  “If  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  fallen  low  in  public 
esteem — who  can  doubt  it? — if  there  is  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  its  collective  wis¬ 
dom,  and  if  its  passionate  patriotism 
commands  only  a  popular  respect,  that 
state  of  mind  is  to  be  charg^  not  so 
much  to  the  high  crimes  of  that  body  as 
to  its  misdemeanors;  not  so  much  to  the 
grand  larceny  as  to  the  petty  larceny 
which  it  practices ;  not  so  much  to  its 
transcendental  failures  as  to  its  minor 
follies,  its  mountebankry,  its  moral  cow¬ 
ardice.  On  the  score  of  personal  integ¬ 
rity  Congress  might  challenge  comparison 
with  any  average  body  of  representative 
.\merican  citizens,  notwithstanding  the 
temptations  that  daily  beset  the  national 
legislators.  Bribery,  for  example,  is  so 
rare  and  perilous  an  evil  that  in  the  past 
15  years  exactly  one  member  has  been 
found  guilty  of  selling  his  vote  for 
money.”  But  the  author  says  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  alike  invite  public  re¬ 
proach  for  deliberate  falsification  of  the 
official  records  of  their  proceedings,  for 
shameless  increased  pay  through  excessive 


missions  have  press  representatives,  and 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
can  afford  the  luxury  employ  men  to  keep 
their  names  favorably  before  the  public. 
There  is  a  tremendous  torrent  of  stuff 
dumped  on  the  reiMjrters  in  the  form  of 
hand-outs,  much  of  it  prepared  by  skilled 
craftsmen  who  know  how  to  dress  men¬ 
dacious  propaganda  to  appear  like  news. 
But  good  correspondents  dig  for  them¬ 
selves  and  have  evolved  a  co-operative 
system  of  exchanging  carbon  copies  of 
their  stories  which  helps  them  to  ctwer 
activities  which  no  man  could  attend  to 
individually.  Mr.  Essary  regards  Wash¬ 


ington  as  the  most  competitive  field  in 
.\merican  journalism.  Exclusive  news  is 
difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  author  cites 
some  magnificent  scoops.  The  late  Mat¬ 
thew  Tighe,  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
succeeded  in  scooping  the  nation  on 
Sampson’s  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  Santiago.  Maurice  Low  trimmed  the 
world  on  the  facts  in  the  secret  F'our- 
I’ower  Pacilic  Treaty  negotiation  for 
London  Daily  Post  and  New  York  Her¬ 
ald,  and  the  latter  paper  was  scared  out 
by  subsequent  denials  and  apologized  and 
fired  Low  out  of  its  columns,  but  in  less 
than  a  week  his  story  had  been  officially 
confirmed.  John  Callan  O’Laughlin,  for 
Chicago  Tribune,  starred  in  the  great 
scoop  of  the  Russo-Japanese  naval  bat¬ 
tle  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Baltimore  Sun 
carried  the  first  authentic  story  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  illness.  Robert  J.  Bender, 
of  United  Press,  “hunched”  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Wilson  would  sail  to  attend  the  Peace 
Conference.  Beats  are  possible  but  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain. 


'T'HE  Washington  correspondent  is  pur- 
sued  by  an  unending  line  of  queries 
from  home  editors,  some  of  which  are 
funny.  Here  are  some  that  Mr.  Essary 
quotes :  “We  have  information  that  there 
is  something  in  the  air.  Get  it  and  send 
us  1,0(X)  words.”  “We  understand  that 
Congress  will  reconvene  tomorrow  after 
a  six  months’  recess.  Please  cover.” 
“Supreme  Court  about  to  hand  down  de¬ 
cision  in  local  gas  case.  See  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  White  and  get  advance  copy.”  “Get 
interview  with  President  Roosevelt  on 
local  political  situation.  And  tell  him 
to  make  it  short.”  “Please  rush  im¬ 
mediately  names  of  all  unknown  dead  sol¬ 
diers  from  Wisconsin.” 

*  ♦  * 

"V/fR.  ESS.XRY  was  written  an  excellent 
description  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  does  not,  however,  go  into  the  perils 
of  reporting  the  decisions  of  the  court 
which  old-timers  have  dubbed  the 
■‘newspaper  man’s  graveyard.”  Reporters 
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mileage  allowed,  employment  of  relatives 
on  trea.sury  funds,  free  seed  graft,  endless 
junketing  at  public  expense,  log-rolling 
methods  to  parcel  out  the  pork.  Xews- 
jKiper  men  write  speeches  for  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  make  it  a 
profitable  business.  One  reporter  inad- 
vertly  disposed  of  tbe  same  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  to  two  members  of  the  House  and 
both  appeared,  word  for  word,  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  credited  to  the  two 
distinguished  statesmen.  Xothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  start  a  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion.  .\  resolution,  a  brief  but  violent 
speech,  a  few  newspaper  interviews — and 
the  game  is  on.  Mr.  Essary  asks  what 
there  is  to  show  today  for  the  exjiendi- 
ture  of  time  and  money  and  newspaper 
space  for  even  the  most  famous  (or  in¬ 
famous)  investigations,  such  as  the  Pujo 
“money  trust”  inquiry,  the  Stanley  steel 
iiuiuiry,  the  Frelinghuysen  coal  inquiry, 
the  Overman  lobby  inquiry,  or  any  other 
of  the  score  or  more  inquisitions  of  the 
past  decade.  He  calls  them  simply  a  se- 
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ries  of  parliamentary  mockeries,  at  l)est  ;L1BEL  CASE  BEFORE 

o  snecies  >it  polite  traud.  at  worst. 

"  ♦  COURT  OF  APPEALS 

IX  the  I'ongressioiial  Record,  through 

the  simple  device  of  “leave  to  print,”  a  First  of  a  Series  of  Five  Suits  Against 
Congressman  may  print  a  rtovving  speech  New  York  Newspapers  Heard  in 
of  50,000  words,  not  100  words  of  which  Tuesday 

were  spoken  on  the  ri(X)r,  garnishing  it  j 

with  such  fraudulent  tiction  as  parentheti-  .  .  x-  -ru  n  .  r 

cal  “applause.”  or  “great  applause"  or  Alb.xxv  N.  \ May  1/.  The  first  (>f  a 
“laughter  on  the  DemtKratic  side.”  The  series  of  fiv^e  libel  suits  brought  by  Mrs. 
Senate  does  not  permit  this,  but  it  does  ^icCoy  Campbell.^  New  \_ork 


Alb.xxy.  X.  Y..  Mav  17. — The  first  of  a 


Campbell, 


allow  its  members  to  delete  from  the  practitioner,  a^inst 

stenographic  record  anv  statement  made  '  ork  newsiiapers.  to  reach  the  Court 

on  the  floor  which  mi’ght  later  bring  a  Appeals  for  argument  tixlay,  was  the 


blush  or  call  for  disavowal. 


action  against  the  -Vcri'  York  Evening 
Post,  in  which  the  Appellate  Division, 


•  1,  „  1.*  First  Department,  reversed  a  judgment  of 

rpHKRF  IS  no  love  lost  between  the  Xew  York  Supreme  Court  of  $8,000 
^  two  houses  ot  Congress  am  the  men  favor  and  dismissed  her  complaint, 

who  chronicle  their  works.  Hot-headed  ^j^s.  Campbell  sought  to  recA^r 
memliers  ^e  forever  threatening  the  damages  alleged  to  have  been  suffered  by- 

gallery  There  are  elements  that  would  because  of  the  publication  in  the  Post, 
vstabhsh  absolute  censorship  it  thev  3q  jg,’.  of  the  details  of  a  fraud 

dared.  Mr.  Essar\  cites  instances  o  action  instituted  against  her  and  Allen  A. 
petty  persecutions  of  correspondents.  Rut  Canton  by  Mrs.  l-lizalieth  S.  Nichols,  a 
the  newspaper  men  go  on  their  way,  write  patient  of  Mrs.  Campbell.  The 

their  news  and  take  their  chances.  Mr  in  t,,;,  alleged  that 

Essary  answep  the  familiar  criticism  that  influence  of  Mrs.  Campbell, 

the  press  is  ignoring  le  .®.  ,  Mrs.  Nichols  was  induced  to  purchase 

gress.  < bsplacmg  it  with  trival  ties,  by  ^  corporation  in 

saying  that  Washington  8''^  which  Canton  was  interested  aV^  to  loan 

the  existing  brand  of  statesmanship  all 

that  it  is  worth  adds  that  if  the^  summons  and 

try  will  Sind  more  1  ^jntprpst-  co^Plaint  the  attorneys  for  Mrs.  Camp- 

tives  to  W  as  mg  o  p  -  served  an  answer  denving  the  charges 

,„g  'fws  situations  the  facts 
duly  heralded.  That  sound.,  reasonable 

were  there  seen  by  Bruce  Rae,  a  Xe^v 
_ _ _ _  York  Times  reporter,  who  called  on  Mrs. 

CARTOONING _ “DRUDGERY  Campbell  and  discussed  the  case  with  her. 

•niA’r^e  Mc-\/irD  mil  I  ••  ^he  testified  at  the  trial  that  she  requested 

THAT’S  NEVER  DULL 

(Continued  from  page  9)  the' Ti  Je^s^Sry 

- - - - -  Mrs.  Nichols  never  prosecuted  the  ac- 

serve  mentallv.  ‘Be  vourself.*  and  you  tion  and  two  years  later  consented  to  its 
begin  to  wonder  whv  Vou  have  never  be-  fliscontmuance  when  she  discovered  after 
J,  been  Riven  a  pi*e.  .  .  Ln“  ritST 


CARTOONING— “DRUDGERY 
THAT’S  NEVER  DULL’’ 

(Continued  from  page  9') 


discontinuance  when  she  discovered  after 
a  full  investigation  that  Mrs.  Campbell 
had  not  obtained  the  monev  and  the 


“Succeeding  this  comes  calm  and  simple  not  oDtamea  tne  money  and  the 

faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  judges  who  charges  of  fraud  could  not  be  sustained 


gave  you  their  decision. 

“The  first  hundred  seconds  are  the 


in  court. 

Her  counsel,  W'.  Davis  Conrad,  con- 


nicest  After  them  comes  a  bad  half  ‘endetl  the  pleadings  on  file  m  the  county- 

hour  of  iloubt  and  fear.  You  think  that  clerk  s  office  did  not  constitute  a  judicial 

perhaps  there  has  been  some  mistake.  Proceeding  of  which  a  fair  account  may  be 

You  are  fearful  that  certain  persons  will  P'’“''®ocd.  •  r  ,  n 


learn  that  you  have  acquired  $500. 

“Next  comes  the  toughest  time  for  a 


David  Paine,  appearing  for  the  Post, 
argued  that  assuming  that  the  pleadings 


prize-winner  to  live  through.  He  must  ?erved  and  filed  may  not  constitute  a 
assume  a  modestv  he  is  far  from  feeling.  J.^'^'cia  proceeding,  yet  when  the  plain- 
To  the  hearty-  handshake  of  congratula-  t'"  had  made  a  statement  for  publication 
tion  he  must  respond  languidlv  aiwl  pre-  concerning  the  action,  a_  new-spaper  has 
tend  to  belittle  the  achievement.  He  de-  ‘"c  right  to  publish  a  fair  report  of  her 


ceives  nobody-  who  know-s  him. 

“Upon  receiving  a  perfunctory-  hand- 


statements  and  comments  on  the  contents 
of  the  pleading  and  was  privileged.  He 


shake  and  a  mumbled  ‘Congrats*  the  declared  that  the  trial  justice  erred 
prize-winner  has  to  suppress  a  desire  refusing  to  admit  in  evi^nce  the  com- 
to  say:  ‘W’hat’s  the  matter  with  you :  don’t  P^rative  circulation  of  the  Post  and  other 


you  realize  w-hat  this  means?  *  *  ♦ 
“Then,  on  the  third  day.  only  a  hand- 


newspapers  against  which  similar  libel 
actions  were  instituted  and  the  settle¬ 


ful  of  letters  arrive;  and  when  tw-o  of  *^cnts  or  verdicts  received  by  her. 

them  contain  invitations  to  dinner  but  no  - - 

mention  of  the  prize  you  are  as  sore  as  a  NEW  INTERTYPE  BOOKLET 

,-11  ,  j  f  booklet  announcing  the  cutting  of  a 

Tu’"  !  ^  •?  Garamond  series  for  users  of  slug-casting 

Ki  ^8atn  feels  quite  ^a.^ines  is  being  sent  out  bv  the  Inter¬ 

im  ortable  .11  Its  7*4  size  derby.  The  ^  Corporation 
chest  contracts  until  a  tight  cough  is  no-  • 
ticeable  in  the  patient.  Ip 

“And  there  are  those  irritating  fel- 

low-w-orkers  w-ho  behave  toward  vou  just  RY  TTTMTTTm  RRITCC 
as  Jhey  did  before  it  all  happened.'  UiMllLLP  FKlLSjS 

“Finally,  your  eldest  child  concludes 
her  brief  letter  of  congratulations  thus:  TvvJh  ^ 

'What  do  you  do  next?  You  go  and 
see^  an  oculist,  that’s  w-hat  you  do!' 

“Can  you  imagine  how  it  feels  to  be 
a  Pulitzer  Prizew-inner?” 

Mr.  Harding  was  presented  with  a  yA 

check  by  the  Eagle  management  on  AH/Vnr 

Thursday  night  this  w-eek,  at  the  party  mu  I  I  ^  i  (nl 

given  in  his  honor.  .Xrthur  M.  Howe.  IlUaI - - 

alitor  of  the  Eagle,  a  speaker,  said  Mr.  pm 

Harding’s  cartoons  had  been  considered  - 

each  year  by  the  Pulitzer  prize  commit-  \  A 

fe. 

More  than  200  attended  the  party. 


type  Corporation. 
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UR  OVN  VORljD 

or  LetTtRS 


Ej  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


'T^HE  mail  brought  me  the  other  day 
an  autographed  copy  of  “The  Third 
Reader”  (The  Longacre  Press,  Inc.)  by 
Fred  Schaefer.  I  was  sure  that  I  took 
the  book  home  with  me  for  personal 
perusal.  Seeking  to  find  it  to  write  a 
little  comment  for  “Our  Own  World  of 
Letters,”  I  almost  turned  the  rooms  of 
the  apartment  upside  down.  But  the 
search  yielded  nothing. 

As  nothing  else  had  been  taken  from 
the  apaitment,  I  started  a  second  search 
that  was  systematic.  Finally  I  found  the 
volume.  My  better  half  had  put  it  among 
the  heirlooms — the  school  books  used  by 
my  daughter  when  she  first  began  to 
toddle  off  to  school. 

But  Schaefer’s  “Third  Reader”  does 
not  belong  in  such  a  group.  It  is  an 
advanced  or  adult  edition.  It  comprises 
a  selection  from  the  contributions  to  the 
press  made  by  Schaefer  when  he  was 
"Press  Humorist”  for  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.  What  gives  the 
volume  its  name  and  also  its  charm  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  sketches  are  told. 
They  are  reminiscent  of  the  decades  from 
1840  to  1890  when  “McGuffey,”  “Parker 
&  Watson,”  and  “Butler”  were  best  sell¬ 
ers. 

The  topics  treated  in  Schaefer’s  edi¬ 
tion  are  even  more  entertaining  than  the 
selections  we  read  in  the  Little  Red 
School  House  on  top  of  the  hill.  The 
selections,  “Wine  Is  a  Mocker,”  “Ned 
Merton’s  Noble  Revenge,”  “The  Ant,” 
"Susan  Suetpudding’s  Lesson,”  and 
“Cuthbert’s  Courtesy”  have  the  flavor  of 
old  wine;  but  they  are  put  up  in  new 
bottles,  though  retaining  the  old  labels. 

In  the  days  when  the  American  Press 
Humorist  Association  was  an  active  or¬ 
ganization  and  met  annually  at  a  con¬ 
vention  that  reminded  one  of  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  undertakers,  Schaefer  frequently 
made  the  hit  at  the  public  banquets  with 
his  recitations  that  parodied  the  readers 
of  our  kid  days.  The  fact  that  so  many 
wanted  these  recitations  in  permanent 
form  doubtless  explains  the  present  vol¬ 
ume.  A  few  slight  changes  are  made 
as  in  “Wine  Is  a  Mocker”  in  order  to 
bring  the  subject  matter  strictly  up  to 
date  and  in  accordance  with  the  Volstead 
Act. 

“The  Third  Reader” — advanced  or 
adult  edition — will  please  every  news¬ 
paper  man  except  the  one  who  lacks  a 
sense  of  humor.  One  thing  that  the 
“Reader”  lacks,  however,  is  the  inimitable 
way  in  which  Schaefer  used  to  recite 
these  pieces  at  the  dinners  given  the  press 
humorists  by  such  newspapers  as  the 
Buffalo  News,  the  Boston  Post,  the  De¬ 
troit  News — just  to  mention  a  few. 

Of  course  the  best  thing  in  the  volume 
before  me  is  the  inscription  on  the  first 
page.  But  even  without  that,  Schaefer’s 
“Third  Reader”  is  a  wonderful  bargain 
for  any  one  who  wants  a  brand  of  humor 
that  can  be  found  in  no  other  container 
except  that  having  the  Schaefer  trade 
mark.  Justice  demands,  however,  that 
some  credit  go  to  Schaefer’s  side  part¬ 
ner,  A.  D.  Condo,  who  has  furnished  the 
illustrations. 

P.  S.  Don’t  overlook  the  glossary  at 
the  end  of  each  lesson. 


retirement  as  general  manager  of  the  As- 
-sociated  Press  in  1918.  The  story  of 
Stone  is  of  course  closely  linked  with  the 
story  of  the  Associated  Press — a  fact 
well  brought  out  in  his  brochure. 


'T'HE  Houghton'  Mifflin  Company  pub¬ 
lishes  this  wedk  “Covering  Washing¬ 
ton”  by  J.  Frederick  Essary.  Mr.  Es- 
•sary,  as  every  reader  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  knows,  is  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  , Baltimore  Siin.  If  he 
covers  Washington  as  well  as  he  covered 
“Maryland  in  National  Politics” — a  book 
previously  published — he  has  done  a  good 
job  and  produced  a  book  that  members 
of  the  working  press  will  want  to  read. 


New  York.  But  why  list  chapter  head¬ 
ings  ? 

For  members  of  the  working  press 
Part  III  has  some  practical  value,  for  it 
limits  itself  to  the  etiquette  of  the  table. 
If  reporters  knew  how  frequently  they 
were  observed  at  banquets  and  how  criti¬ 
cally  they  were  watched  by  those  at  other 
tables  they  might  be  a  little  more  care¬ 
ful  how  they  handle  their  knives  and 
forks.  A  critical  observer  recently  re¬ 
marked.  as  he  glanced  at  the  press  table, 
“You  can  tell  to  what  paper  each  one  of 
those  reporters  belongs  by  the  way  he 
cats.”  Hut  “Charm”  is  mentioned  in 
“Our  Own  World  of  Letters”  because 
those  connected  with  the  writing  and 
also  with  the  printing  are  newspaper  folk. 


the  contents,  “Prohibition  in  Detroit- 
All  Wet !” 

Short  but  right  to  the  point  is  the 
concluding  paragraph  which  tells  of  the 
passing  of  the  official  spokesman  of  the 
White  House. 


A  BOOK  that  really  has  charm  is 
“Charm”  (Rae  D.  Henkle  Co.)  by 
Mary  Margaret  McBride  and  Alexander 
Williams — two  well-known  newspaper 
people. 

Miss  McBride,  one  of  the  authors  of 
“Jazz,”  was  formerly  with  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  later  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail.  More  recently  she  has 
been  doing  free  lance  work — especially 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post — and  be¬ 
gins  this  month  a  regular  department  in 
the  Country  Gentleman.  Mr.  Williams 
broke  into  the  newspaper  business  on  the 
Post  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  later 
hitched  himself  to  the  Evening  Post  of 
New  York.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
years  he  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  work 
to  popularize  science  and  psychology. 
Even  Mr.  Henkle  of  the  publishing  house 
is  an  old  newspaper  man.  Old  Nezo  York 
Herald  men  who  gather  once  a  week  for 
dinner  at  the  Newspaper  Qub  often 
speak  of  the  days  when  Mr.  Henkle  was 
foreign  editor  and  later  Sunday  editor 
under  Commodore  Bennett. 

Few  authors  are  so  delightfully  frank 
as  those  of  this  volume  who  in  “Not  a 
Preface”  speak  out  as  follows: 


'T’HE  life  story  of  Melville  E.  Stone 
is  far  more  interesting  than  most 
novels.  He  has  told  it  himself  in  “Fifty 
Years  a  Journalist”  (Doubleday,  Page 
Company).  Newspaper  folk  who  want 
pivotal  points  in  his  career  boiled  down 
to  a  good  newspaper  story  will  find  it  in 
the  little  brochure  entitled  “Melville  E. 
Stone  and  the  Associated  Press”  (James 
T.  White  &  Company). 

The  booklet  traces  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  Stone’s  journalistic  career  from 
18^  when  he  began  his  first  work  in 
journalism  as  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  through  various  editorial  jobs  he 
held  on  Chicago  newspapers,  down  to  his 
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E^ABIAN  FRANKLIN  who  resigned 
his  professorship  of  mathematics  at 
John  Hopkins  Llniversity  to  become  e<li- 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  News — a  post  which 
he  held  until  the  News  was  purchased  by 
Frank  A.  Munsey — opens  McNaught’s 
Monthly^  for  June  with  an  article  of 
timely  interest  on  “The  Logic  of  the 
Sacco- Vanzetti  Case.”  Although  readers 
are  familiar  with  this  case,  they  will  be 
glad  to  have  such  a  scientific  analysis  as 
that  given  by  Mr.  Franklin.  For  over 
ten  years  !Mr.  Franklin,  after  leaving  the 
Baltimore  News,  was  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Elmer  T.  Peterson,  editor  of  the 
IVichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  prints  in  the 
same  issue  a  local  story,  “A  Kansas 
Phenomenon.”  In  it  he  discusses  the 
prophecy  of  Dr.  Eugene  Noble,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Juilliard  Foundation,  that 
“Kansas  will  be  the  musical  center  of 
the  United  States  in  25  years.” 

Vincent  Starrett,  whose  story  is  headed 
“The  Battle  of  Xochimilco,”  describes  a 
battle  that  was  starteil  to  accommodate  a 
group  of  newspaper  correspondents.  At 
the  time  of  the  events  described  in  the 
story  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Another  newspaper  man  to  contribute 
to  this  issue  of  McNaught’s  is  Russell 
W  ilks,  a  rnember  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Detroit  A^ews.  The  head  describes 


"Y^HENEVER  an  editor  is  asked  to 
”  give  a  list  of  books  which  ought  to 
be  studied  by  any  one  who  wants  to  break 
into  the  newspaper  business,  one  volume 
sure  to  be  included  is  “The  Autobiography 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.”  High  School 
days  have  made  this  classic  autobiography 
so  familiar  that  any  comment  about  its 
contents  would  be  obviously  out  of  place 
in  “Our  Own  World  of  Letters.”  But  a 
new  edition  edited  and  containing  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Oral  Sumner  Goad,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  Rutgers  University,  , 
may  'oe  mentioned  in  passing.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  it  is  mar¬ 
keted  at  a  very  low  cost. 

Personally  I  reread  the  volume  with 
profit.  In  these  days  of  newspaper 
strings,  multiple  presses,  wonderful  news¬ 
gathering  organizations,  syndicated  car¬ 
toons,  etc.,  it  is  an  amusing  diversion  to 
take  a  backward  glance  at  the  conditions 
obtaining  when  B.  Franklin  was  a  printer, 
first  in  Boston  and  later  in  Philadelphia. 

A  fact  frequently  overlooked  is  that 
Franklin’s  autobiography  mentions  the 
philosopher’s  connection  with  Andrew 
Hamilton,  that  great  Philadelphia  lawyer 
who  so  ably  defended  John  Peter  Zenter, 
publisher  of  the  A’ezo  York  Journal,  in 
possibly  the  most  important  libel  suit 
American  journalism  has  ever  seen. 

Thanks  should  be  given  to  Professor 
Coad  of  Rutgers  for  several  notes  that 
clear  up  points  in  the  text  that  were  not 
cleared  in  previous  readings  of  the  book. 

*  ♦  * 


CCIENCE  Service  of  Washington, 

D.  C.,  has  published  a  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  biographical  sketch  of  the  late 
E.  W.  Scripps.  The  booklet  is  from  the 
pen  of  William  E.  Ritter,  the  presiden; 
of  Science  Service,  and  sets  forth  clearly 
Scripps’s  philosophy  of  life. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  account  1 
of  how  Scripps  founded  in  1878  the 


We  make  no  claim  for  the  scientific  thorough¬ 
ness.  nor  the  exactitude  of  this  book.  It  is  our 
opiniin  only.  Our  material  is  likely  to  be  only 
as  exact  as  our  biases  will  permit  us  to  be. 
The  phrase  ‘‘trained  observer”  is  often  used 
in  schools  of  journalism  and  in  the  obituary 
notices  of  good  journeymen  writers.  It  means 
little.  Pretty  nearly  any  normal  person  sees  a 
lot  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  practically 
every  one,  when  called  ujton  to  report  what 
he  has  seen,  reports  something  different.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  point  of  view  and  previous 
experiences. 


The  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  of 
definitions  as  to  what  charm  really  means. 
The  next  chapter  carries  the  rather  amus¬ 
ing  head  “We  Expose  Our  Ignorance.” 
It  tells  what  charm  is  and  is  not.  Of 
local  American  interest  is  the  chapter, 
“Yankee  Doodle  Charmers,”  which  runs 
the  gamut  from  George  Washington  to 
“Jimmie”  Walker,  the  present  mayor  of 
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CUvelaitd  Fenny  Press  on  $10,000  "made 
available  to  him  by  other  members  of  the 
Scripps  family.”  Scripps’s  newspaper 
philosophy  is  thus  set  forth; 

Get  the  truth  just  as  far  as  possible:  write 
the  essence  of  it  so  simply  and  clearly  that 
anybody  who  can  read  it  at  all  can  understand 
it  and'  publish  it  so  cheaply  that  anybody  who 
has  any  money  at  all  can  afford  to  buy  the 
natation. 

Another  quotation  may  be  given  even 
though  it  reprints  something  that  has 
already  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
Editor  &  Publisher: 

In  Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  20,  1926, 
i.  this  quoLTtion  from  the  first  issue  of  that 
tLv  paper:  “We  simply  intend  to  support  gocd 
men  and  condemn  bad  ones;  support  good 
measures  and  condemn  bad  ones,  no  matter 
what  party  they  belong  to.  We  shall  tell  no 
lies  about  persons  or  policies,  for  love,  malice 
or  monev.  It  is  no  part  of  a  newspaper’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  'array  itself  on  the  side  of  this  or  that 
party,  or  fight,  lie  and  wrangle  for  it.  The 
newspaper  should  simply  present  all  the  facts 
the  editor  is  capable  of  obtaining,  concerning 
men  and  measures,  before  the  bar  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  then,  after  having  discharged  its  duty 
as’ a  witness,  be  satisfied  to  leave  the  jury  in 
aase — the  public — to  find  the  verdicts.”  In 
order  to  see  the  full  significance  of  this  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy,  it  should  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  extent  to  which  we  know  newspapers  of 
this  country  .at  that  iieriod  were  party  organs — 
were  founded  and  run  primarily  in  the  interest 
of  either  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic 
party.  A  “party  paper”  in  the  earlier  sense 
seems  hardly  to  exist  now  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

These  two  quotations  show  the  news¬ 
paper  truthfulness  and  reliability  for 
which  Scripps  stood.  The  booklet  is 
also  valuable  because  of  what  it  has  to 
say  about  The  Day  Book,  an  adless  news¬ 
paper  which  he  started  in  Chicago  and 
which  he  discontinued  at  the  opening  ot 
the  war — possibly  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  white  paper. 

The  pamphlet  naturally  concludes  with 
the  connection  which  Mr.  Scripps  had 
with  the  organization  which  has  put  out 
this  booklet  in  his  memory. 


I 


F  I  may  be  pardoned  for  using  an  over¬ 
worked  phrase.  “The  Making  of  Mod¬ 
em  Journalism”  (George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
Ltd.,  of  London)  by  Harold  Herd  meets 
a  long  felt  want  for  a  little  volume  that 
sets  forth  in  a  comprehensive  way  Bri¬ 
tish  journalism  of  today.  The  volume 
limits  itself  to  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  press  and  makes  no  preten¬ 
sions  of  being  a  complete  history  of  the 
modern  newspaper  press  in  England. 

-According  to  Mr.  Herd,  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  British  press  was  mainly 
the  work  of  three  men.  Of  these  three, 
two  were  the  sons  of  Congregational 
ministers,  and  the  other  was  a  barrister’s 


The  author  is  very  insistent  that  popu¬ 
lar  journalism  in  England  is  essentially  a 
new  product  and  not  an  adaptation  of 
•American  journalism.  He  pays  a  nice 
tribute  to  the  compactness  of  London 
newspapers  and  by  way  of  contrast  re¬ 
marks  that  “it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes 
of  the  United  States  that  a  people  who 
adore  hustle  endure  bulky  journals  which, 
if  properly  digested,  would  leave  no  time 
for  the  day’s  work.” 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Herd  admits  that 
the  press  of  his  country  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  .American  journalism.  This 
is  found  in  the  exploiting  of  the  human 
interest  in  the  news.  Yet  even  here  he 
insists  that  the  limits  of  good  taste  are  in 
general  more  rigidly  drawn  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  .America. 


in  this  department,  but  it  did  not  contain 
this  tribute  from  Lord  Xorthcliffe; 

How  much  he  did  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  dull  evening  newspa|)ers  of  the  early 
eighties,  was  but  part  of  the  great  revolution 
which  he  effected  in  journalism. 

The  story  of  the  third  of  the  trio  opens 
with  chapter  three.  It  traces  the  life 
history  of  -Alfred  Charles  William 
Harmsworth  who  began  his  journalistic 
career  at  the  age  of  sixteen  on  the  Young 
Folks’  Budget,  owned  by  James  Hender¬ 
son  who  bought  from  Stevenson  a  serial 
story  with  the  unpromising  title  of  “The 
Sea  Cook”  and  rechristened  it  with  the 
undying  name  of  “Treasure  Island.” 
Harmsworth  was  created  baronet  in  1904 
and  baron  in  1905  when  he  took  the 
title  of  Lord  Xorthcliffe. 

-A  separate  chapter  tells  the  story  of 
“The  Surprise  of  the  Daily  Mail.”  .An¬ 
other  chapter  takes  up  “The  Rise  of  C.  -A. 
Pearson.”  A  brief  chapter  deals  with 
“Pictorial  Journalism”  and  a  longer  one 
with  “The  Renaissance  of  the  Times.” 
The  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter 
headed  “Newspaper  Makers  of  Today 
and  Yesterday”  —  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  the  leading  personalities  in 
modern  British  journalism. 


ft  RECENT  issue  of  Press  News,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Goucher  College  of  Balti¬ 
more,  contained  an  article  on  journalism 
as  a  career  for  women  by  Harry  T. 
Baker,  and  one  on  the  ethics  of  modern 
journalism  by  Wilfred  A  Beardsley. 


ilTARPER  &  BROTHERS  announce 
for  immediate  publication  “Modern 
English  Playwrights”  by  John  W.  Cun- 
liffe,  director  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism.  The  advance  notice  says 
Professor  Cunliffe’s  volume  is  a  short 
history  of  the  English  drama  from  1825 
down  to  the  present. 


AT  the  newspaper  Qub  and  elsewhere 
I  hear  a  good  deal  about  a  forthcom¬ 
ing  novel  by  Albert  Frederick  Wilson, 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Literary 
Digest  and  later  managing  editor  of 
Leslie’s  Weekly.  Evidently  some  of  the 
advance  sheets  have  strayed  outside  trade 
channels  and  started  something.  Those 
who  have  read  the  original  manuscript 
say  that  the  story  makes  no  bid  whatso¬ 
ever  for  the  best  seller  class  but  is  as 
simple  and  unassuming  as  “Cranford.” 
The  editors  of  book  sections  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  tip.  The  title  of  the  novel 
is  “Pok  O’Moonshine,”  to  be  published 
next  month  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 


gARNEST  ELMO  CALKINS  is 
among  the  contributors  to  the  current 
issue  of  The  .'Scholastic  Editor  with  an 
article  entitled  “The  Way  -Advertising 
Works.”  The  article  is  a  general  reply 
to  the  many  letters  that  come  to  Mr. 
Calkins  from  undergraduates  who  want 
to  know  about  the  opportunities  advertis¬ 
ing  affords  as  a  career.  In  answering 
their  inquiries  Mr.  Calkins  offers  some 
very  practical  advice  to  professionals. 
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The  first  chapter  tells  the  story  of  the 
birth  of  popular  journalism  in  England. 
The  pioneer,  according  to  the  volume, 
was  George  Newnes.  who  incarnated  a 
new  journalistic  policy — that  of  giving 
readers  what  interested  them  rather  than 
wha‘  should  interest  them.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  a  fairly  long  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Newnes. 

The  second  chapter  takes  up  “The 
Barbarian  of  the  North” — to  quote  its 
headline.  This  was  William  Thomas 
Stead,  “who  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
^  ’’H*'  jlnring  the  41  dramatic  years 
L  i^nrnalistic  activity  that  began  with 
editorship  of  the  Northern  Echo  in 
1871.  ’  The  Northern  Echo,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing,  was  a  half  penny 
I^per  established  at  Darlington  and  is 
ope  of  the  string  of  papers  con¬ 
trolled  by  Sir  Charles  Starmer.  A  re¬ 
cent  biography  of  Stead  was  reviewed 
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on  j 

Long  Island  i 

is  increasing  steadily  every  year.  A  continuous 
stream  of  families  is  moving  into  new  homes  in  pros¬ 
perous  Long  Island  towns. 

In  their  new  environment  these  families  will  assume 
new  buying  habits.  The  new  suburban  life  will 
become  their  life.  The  suburban  home  town  news¬ 
papers  will  take  their  place  in  these  new  homes,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  a  necessary  factor  in  suburban  life. 

Newspapers  so  intimately  associated  with  family 
life  offer  national  advertisers  a  background  of  un¬ 
equaled  reader  interest  for  their  advertising.  Prod¬ 
ucts  with  national  distribution  will  find  the  following 
list  of  new’spapers  a  valuable  key  to  the  rich  Long 
Island  market. 


Publication  Rate  per 


Town 

Paper 

Days  Circulation 

Inch 

Babylon 

Leader 

Suffolk 

Friday 

3,400 

.35 

Bay  Shore 

Consolidated  Press 
(South  Shore  Sentinel,  Islip 
Press) 

Thursday 

2,750 

.45 

Elmhurst 

Newtown  Register 

Saturday 

2,500 

.75 

Farmingdale 

Post 

Friday 

1,100 

.30 

Floral  Park 

The  Sunrise  Trailer 

Friday 

5,200 

.60 

Freeport 

Recorder 

Friday 

3,100 

.42 

Great  Neck 

North  Hempstead  Record 

Wed. 

2,400 

.50 

Jamaica 

Queens  County  News 

Friday 

14,675* 

1.00 

Lynbrook 

New  Era 

Tue.  &  Fri. 

2,800* 

.60 

Mineola 

Central  Island  Weeklies 
(Hicksville,  Westbury,  New 
Hyde  Park) 

Friday 

4,000 

Loot 

Oyster  Bay 

Enterprise  &  Pilot 

Friday 

2,000 

.45 

Patchogue 

Advance 

Tue.  &  Fri. 

3,226* 

.55 

Queens  Village 

Queens-Hollis  Times 

Thursday 

8,000 

1.00 

Woodhaven 

Leader-Observer 

Thursday 

8,600* 

.84 

*Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation. 

tThis  rate  includes  the  Farmingdale  Post. 

Figures  not  marked  with  a  star  indicate  total  run  of  paper. 
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MAIN  STREET  WANTS 

NEWS 

OF  WALL  STREET 

(L'onliniied  from  page 

7 » 

Mail  carriers  .  115 

Mechanics  .  530 

Messengers .  91 

Nurses  .  374 

I’ainters  .  183 

Plasterers  .  00 

Plumbers  .  357 

Policemen  .  347 

Printers  .  335 

Railroad  men  .  313 

Seamen  .  51 

Secretaries  .  314 

Bankers  and  brokers  .  6.s 

Dentists  .  03 

Doctors  .  14b 

l-awycrs  .  77 

Managers  .  4% 

Manufacturers  . .  153 

Merchants  .  936 


It  will  be  noted  that,  as  only  purchasers 
of  50  shares  were  included  each  of  the 
above  subscriptions  represented  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  at  least  $5,000. 

Two  electric  companies  recently 
analyzed  their  sale  of  stock  to  13,85f> 
purchasers.  Here  are  the  occupations  of 
the  nine  largest  groups  who  purchased 


Housewives  . 3,347 

Miners  . 1.054 

Clerks  .  949 

Salesmen  .  401 

School  Teachers .  336 

Laborers  .  336 

Stenographers  .  350 

Farmers  .  237 

(IrcKers  and  Butchers  .  178 


One  of  the  smallest  groups  in  the  above 
was  listed  under  “capitalists.”  The  house¬ 
wives  outnumbered  them  one  hundred  to 
one. 

In  the  days  when  financial  interest  and 
activity  was  confint'd  to  class,  rather  than 
mass,  a  carpenter  fell  off  a  five-story 
building  in  front  of  a  bank.  As  the  in- 
jure<l  man  was  lK*ing  placed  in  an  ambu¬ 
lance,  the  president  of  the  bank  said  to 
him ; 

“Don't  you  know  you  are  apt  to  cau.se 
a  run  on  our  bank,  by  getting  hurt  in 
front  of  it  this  way?” 

The  old  time  note-shaving  banker,  with 
the  pepper-and-salt  suit  and  mutton  chop 
whiskers,  has  gone  down  the  chute  to 
oblivion,  along  with  the  out-moded 
financial  editor.  He  is,  more  than  ever 
before,  an  economist  and  a  builder  and, 
he  is  realizing  that  advertising  is  a  crea¬ 
tive,  constructive  and  energizing  force. 
.Advertising  has  played  a  tremendous  part 
in  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
savings  bank  depositors  during  the  last 
few  years.  On  Jan.  1.  1918  there  were  in 
the  United  States  10.631.586  savings  ac¬ 
count  depositors,  with  deposits  aggregat¬ 
ing  $11,115,790,000.  On  Jan.  2,  1925.  de¬ 
positors  numbered  38,867.994  and  their 
deposits  aggregated  $30,873,552,000.  Thus, 
in  a  period  of  seven  years,  savings  ac¬ 
count  depositors  increased  28.236,408  and 
the  aggregate  of  their  deposits  increased 
$9.757,762.0(X). 

These  figures  give  an  additional  index 


City  of  Homes 
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Philadelphia 
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of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  .America, 
and  the  increasing  interest  in  finance. 
Furthermore,  the  banks  do  not  encourage 
depositors  to  leave  their  savings  indefinite¬ 
ly  in  the  savings  btink.  Investors  seeking 
counsel  are  advised  to  invest,  alwve  cer¬ 
tain  amounts  to  be  left  in  the  bank,  in 
sound  securities.  'I'he  savings  bank  statis¬ 
tics  arc  not  alone  a  record  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth;  they  reflect  countless 
transactions  unheard  of  iK'fore  this  era  of 
"democrtitic  linance." 

John  \\ .  I’rentiss,  while  President  of 
the  Investment  Bankers’  .Association  of 
.America,  made  the  following  statement : 

“More  than  9(f  per  cent  of  the  securities 
of  this  country  are  Ixiught  with  less  than 
a  $l(),d<X)  a  year  income.  The  average 
retail  Inind  sale  is  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000,  so  you  see  our  business  depends  on 
the  common  jieople.” 

C'icorge  I".  Kolierts,  Vice-President  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  said: 

“It  requires  lU)  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  foresee  diat  the  great  organizations 
for  production,  transportation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  practically  owned  by 
their  employers  and  by  the  jieople  whom 
they  serve.” 

Stuart  MacKenzie  writes  in  the 
.American  Magazine : 

“.An  amazing  thing  has  been  happening 
in  this  country.  Millions  of  men  and 
women  who  never  before  had  bought  a 
bond  or  a  share  of  stock  have  been  doing 
it  during  the  last  ten  years.  .As  this  has 
put  them  in  the  same  class  with  Rocke¬ 
feller,  or  with  any  other  rich  man  whose 
surplus  money  goes  into  that  kind  of  in¬ 
vestment,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
say  :  ‘Me  and  Rockefeller.’  ” 

.All  of  Xvhich  sums  up  in  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  financial  news  aixl  in¬ 
terpretation.  swiftly  and  intelligently 
handletl  is  an  indispensable  activity  of  any 
newspaper  which  is  alive  to  its  duty  and 
opportunity  of  supplying  its  readers  with 
that  which  is  timely,  important  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

Editors  who  printed  not  only  routine 
financial  news,  but  who  thus  intelligently 
interpreted  it,  and  directed  it  to  a  con¬ 
stantly  widening  field  of  popular  interest, 
began  t(.  assume  leadership  in  financial 
reader  interest,  circulation  and  advertis- 
ing. 

Without  e.xception,  the  newsijapers  of 
.America  which  have  gained  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  in  this  field  have  found  that  it 
opened  new  doors  to  lucrative  advertising 
patronage.  The  curve  of  issue  advertis- 
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ing  has  gone  steadily  upward ;  utilities  are 
spending  increasing  amounts  not  only  on 
security  advertising  but  on  merchandise 
advertising;  associations  of  bankers  have 
constantly  furthered  increases  in  trust  ad¬ 
vertising;  good  will,  or  institutional  ad- 
\ertising  is  steadily  increasing  in  volume. 

While  the  bulk  of  issue  advertising 
orginates  in  New  A'ork,  the  266  leading 
liublic  utility  companies  of  .America  con¬ 
tinually  schedule  advertisements  of  local 
(.rigin,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  in¬ 
stitutional  and  merchandising  advertising. 
.Although  in  the  jKtst  advertising  lists 
have  been  bouiul  by  tradition  and  custom, 
advertisers  are  now  beginning  to  “go 
where  money  is.”  They  are  e.xamining 
the  relative  purchasing  power  of  different 
communities,  and  the  relative  pulling 
power  of  different  newspapers.  The 
pai)ers  which  have  faithfully  done  their 
job  of  reporting  and  interpreting  the 
eiKKhal  shift  of  interest  from  speculative 
to  investment  fmance — that  is  the  papers 
who  print  finance  for  the  many  and  not 
for  the  few — are  the  ones  which  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  profit  from  this  new  activity. 

To  repicat,  housewives,  laborers,  ar¬ 
tisans  and  clerks  are  now  investors  and 
readers  of  financial  "news.  Financial  news 
is  big  news  and  important  news.  It  is 
an  index  to  a  newspaper's  grasp  of  what 
is  fundamentally  timely  and  important. 

More  than  two  billions  of  dollars  in 
securities  is  changing  hands  every  month. 
Millions  are  being  spent  in  advertising. 
Utilities  are  carrying  through  a  $5,000,- 
000,000  expansion  program,  and  they  are 
advertising  for  the  money.  Trust  adver¬ 
tising  is  increasing  everywhere  through¬ 
out  the  country.  These  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations  will  he  spent  in  newspapers 
which  have  mobilized  and  stimulated 
pwtential  investors  by  supierior  financial 
pages. 

There  is  an  old  new spia pier  folk  tale 
about  a  managing  editor  who  offered  a 
prize  to  his  staff  for  the  liest  definition  of 
news.  The  office  telephone  opierator  de¬ 
fined  news  as  “anything  new,  strange  or 
unexpiected.”  She  was  awarded  the  prize 
and  put  on  the  local  staff.  Covering  a 
society  wedding,  she  reported  the  next 


Thorough  Coverage  in  One  of  the 
WorWa  Richest  Buying  Centers — 
Coupled  with  the  Ability  to 
Produce  Results 

oBa^ette  €ime^i 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 

AND 

Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph 

(Evening  except  Sunday) 

These  newspapers  in  Mews  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  have  the  confidence  of  their  readers. 
Their  readers  have  the  power  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

Sold  Singly  or  Combined 
TTBBAN  E.  DICE.  Mat'l  Advg.  Mgr. 
Oaxette  Square,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 

E,  M.  B U&KE,  Ino., 

1457  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

122  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chioago. 
Constitution  Bldg,,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

K.  J.  BIDWELL  COMFAMY, 

742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 
White-Henry-Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Leads  Again  in  1926 

In  1926  the  Waco  Times-Herald 
cArried  a  total  of  3,756,93.5  lines  of 
local  display  advertising  and 
showed  a  gain  of — 165,066  lines. 

The  Waco  Times-Herald  led  the 
other  Waco  papier  by  313,320  lines 
local  display  advertising  in  1926. 

In  Waco,  it’s  the 

Waco  Times-Herald 

The  Old,  Substantial  Papier,  now 
in  its  thirty-sixth  year. 

Waco,  Texas 

Represented  Naiionatly  by 
The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special 
Agency. 


(lay  that  >bv  bad  m (thing  tx  write  Ucause 
the  bridegrnom  did  not  appear.  .\s  the 
city  editor  .'-ent  her  back  to  her-  switch¬ 
board,  he  asked.  “W  here  did  you  get  that 
remarkable  delinitiun  of  news?"  "0— 
that!”  she  replied,  "Why  I  got  that  out 
of  the  dictitmary." 

This  pxirticular  editor  lost  out  on  a  big 
liiece  of  news  because  he  went  out  after 
a  formula  inste;id  of  a  story.  Mass  cir¬ 
culation  formulas  are  as  elusive  and  un¬ 
dependable  as  the  fountain  of  youth. 
big  story  is  always  news,  and  news  is 
circulation  and  circulation  is  advertising— 
and  financial  news  is  the  big  story  today 
and  tomorrow. 


TUCKER  JOINS  N.  Y.  TELEGRAM 

Ray  I',  ruckcr  has  resigned  as  W  ash¬ 
ington  correspKindent  for  the  .Vere  Fort. 

Pt’st  to  become  Washington  cor- 
respidident  for  the  .Vc'c  I’or/t  Telegram 


-An  aerial  taxi  company  has  begun  busi¬ 
ness  in  Detroit.  Passengers  are  hoping 
that  there  will  be  no  tins. — Xeze  York 
livening  Post. 


National  Advertising 

Year  after  year  Xational 
Advertisers  use  more  space 
in  THK  SUN  than  in  any 
other  New  York  evening 
newsiiaper. 

During  the  first  four 
mouths  of  1927  TUK  SUN 
puhlished  1.333,452  lines  of 
Xational  Advertising — lead¬ 
ing  the  second  New  York 
evening;  newspajier  by  220,- 
592  lines. 


280  Broadway  New  York 


Over 

260y000 

Homes  in 
Michigan 

served  by 

Booth 

Newspapers 


The  Grand  Bapidi  Freai 
The  Flint  Daily  Journal 
The  Saginaw  Mewi  Courier 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Times  Tribune 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Times  Mewa 


National  Advertising  Representatives 


I.  A.  KLEIM  J.  E.  LVTZ 

50  East  42nd  Street  6  M.  Michigan  Ava 
Mew  York  City  Oilcago,  Hi. 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of  your 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  department. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


AIm*  rxi*tci  to  use  a  tt*\v  roto  >eciions  on  the 
advertising  ot  Iris  l-al)oratories  (Eye  NVa^h) 
I‘itts!)urgh. 

Erw  n,  Waaey  &  Co.,  844  Rush  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Is  releasing  schedules  to  newspaiHjrs  on 
*.hc  Northern  Eai)er  Mills.  Green  Bay.  Wis. 

Arthur  Hirshon  Compr*ry,  Inc..  144^^  Broad¬ 
way,  .New  York.  Now  hatullin}?  account  ot  the 
I.uxurease  Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of 
the  I.uxurease,  a  newly  patented  i>orch  swing. 

Kling^-Gibson  Company,  310  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Has  securer!  the  accounts  of 
the  ('ominon  Brick  Manuiacturers  .Associathm. 
The  Kelley  Isl.and  Lime  &  TransjKjrt  Comt»an> 
and  the  National  Builders*  Supplv  .Association 
all  of  Cleveland;  the  Brick  Manufacturers*  As 
suciation  of  New  England.  Bo-tun;  and  the 
(  hicagu  Brick  Exchange,  Chicago. 

Eugene  McGuckm  Company,  16<i0  Chestnut 
street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Ex|>ects  to  do  some 
advertising  in  the  near  future  on  Challenger, 
the  new  car  of  the  Stutz  .Motor  Car  C'ompany, 
In<liana|K)lis. 

Hcmer  McKee  Co.,  Kalin  Building,  Indian- 
aiKjlis,  Ind.  Has  selected  22  cities  for  the 
new  schedules,  consisting  of  five  pages,  on  Mar 
mon  Motor  Car  Comt»any.  Indianaj  olis. 

Lewis  H.  Mertz  Compary,  •401)  Xerth  Michi. 
(ian  avemie.  Chicago.  Now  placing  the  account 
<  I  Bi  nncy  Company,  Chicago. 

Nash  Motor  Car  Company,  Kenosha.  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Copy  is  to  be  reinstated  in  newsi^pers 
next  month. 

Nelson  Comgiany,  KlJh  West  ’ 
street,  CTiicagtx  Has  been  named 
the  account  of  the  Allied  Florists 
of  Illinois. 

Olmstead,  Perrin  A  LefAngwell,  Inc.,  250  Park 
avenue.  New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  the 
Health  Protlncts  Corporation.  Newark,  N.  J., 
to  advertise  their  product  "Feen-a  miiit.” 

Potts- Tumbun  Company,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue.  (  hicago.  Have  lieen  aTttx>inted  to  place 
the  advertising  of  L.  P.  Larson  Jr.  Company, 
Chicago,  gum  manufacturers. 

Robbins  &  Peeu-aon,  390  E.  Broad  street, 
(  tdumhus,  ( ).  Will  place  the  account  of  Hance 
Manufacturing  Company,  Westerville.  O. 
(I.ax-a-chu). 

StorysBellack  Campnny,  Wausau.  Wis.,  will 
place  the  advertising  of  the  Wisconsin  I.and  O- 
l.akes  this  year.  The  Chicago  contact  on 
l.and-0-Lakes  is  35  South  Wabash  avenue. 

Swreeney  A  James,  1632  Euclid  avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Have  the  account  of  Westinghoiise  Union 
Battery  Company,  Swi.ssvale,  Pennsylvania. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  285  Madison  avenue.  New 
York.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Borden 
f  onipany,_  New  \ork.  Malted  Milk  and  Evap- 
rateri  Milk  advertising  will  continue  to 
handled  by  the  H.  K.  jlcCann  Company. 


W.  B.  Akin  Co.,  Frick  Building  Annex. 
Pittsburgh.  Hanilling  the  account  of  the  Culf 
Kehning  Comiany,  makers  of  an  insecticide, 
who  l>lan  to  use  some  newspaiiers. 

Archer  Adv.  Company,  Cincinnati.  Is  pre- 
oaring  a  small  list  of  pajwrs  in  the  midtlle- 
west  for  the  advertising  of  Beaver- Remmers- 
Graham  So;ip_  Company,  Cincinnati,  to  apjwar 
early  in  the  fall. 

George  Batten  Company,  332  South  Michig.an 
avenue,  t'hicago.  Making  up  a  tentative  list 
for  French  Carbon  &  Battery  Company,  Madi¬ 
son.  \\  is. 

Thomas  M.  Bowers  Company,  .kM  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Sending  copy  on 
Hlauer-Goldstonc  Company.  Chicago,  to  a  few 
roto  sections.  Will  release  some  copy  within 
the  next  few  weeks  on  a  new  iiroduct  of  the 
Wallace  Institute,  Chicago,  called  "Wallace’s 


The  Automobile  Market  in 


ILLINOIS 


V'ashinKton 
•  to  handle 
a.<sociatio'i 


There  are  1,314,101  families  in  Illinois.  In  1926 
— 1,062,584  Passenger  Cars  were  registered  in 
the  State,  averaging  nearly  one  car  per  family. 


1425  dealers  were  engaged  in  selling  these  cars 
to  Illinois  car  buyers,  while  5247  garages  and 
auto  supply  houses  served  and  supplied  the  spare 
parts  for  these  cars. 


Not  only  will  you  find  sufficient  buying  power  in 
Illinois  for  automobiles  and  supplies,  but  the 
merchandising  outlets  are  so  numerous  and  so 
well  distributed  thruout  the  State  that  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  ties  up  your  consumer  and 
dealer  and  reaches  him  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  State. 


\  Circulation  Builders 

3  For  the  Summer  .Months 


These  newspapers  listed  below  are  profitable 
mediums  to  reach  Illinois*  great  army  of  automo¬ 
bile  buyers.  If  you  want  quick,  thorough  and 
economical  distribution,  plan  your  camjjaign  in 
these  dailies — they  produce  Results. 


THE  BIFF  BAG 


Ratec 

for 

2.500 

Circulation  Lines 


Bates 

for 

10.000 

Lines 


^^4  If  you  want  a  good  all 

year  around  premium, 
the  BIFF  BAG  is  your 
i  '  ^  best  bet.  Every  boy 

and  girl  likes  it  and  they 
all  want  it.  The  price  is  right. 

Send  for  quantity  prices  and  catalog 
containing  a  number  of  other 
Airubber  products. 


**Alton  Telegraph  . 

t-4urora  Beacon-News  . 

••Belleville  Advocate  . 

^Chicago  Daily  Journal  . 

••Freeport  Journal-Standard . 

fjoliet  Herald  News  . 

TMattoon  Journal  Gazette  . . 

••Moline  Dispatch . . 

••Monmouth  Daily  Review  .Atlas 

••Peoria  Star  . (S)  23.872 

••Waukegan  Daily  Sun  . 


Publishers  Space  Selling  Service 

49  West  ISth  Street  New  York  Cltv 


'•A.  B.  C.  Statement,  March  31.  1927. 
tGovernment  Statement,  March  31,  192' 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  21,  1927 


POWER  OF  EDITORIALS 
DECLINING  IN  U.  S. 

Lack  of  National  Newspapers  One 

Cause  Says  T.  E.  Cadett,  British 
Newspaper  Man — Nation  Too 
Large  to  Influence 

The  editorial  in  Ens'land  is  of  vastly 
greater  importance  than  the  editorial  in 
America,  according  to  Thomas  T.  E. 
Cadett,  first  holder  of  the  junior  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  English-Speaking  Union,  who 
addressed  students  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  last  week^  on 
“The  English  Press”  at  the  New  York 
school. 

“In  my  eight  months  in  the  United 
States,  Thave  yet  to  come  to  any  place 
where  the  editorial  has  any  importance,” 
he  said.  “The  United  States  has  shown 
a  decay  in  the  power  of  its  editorial 
voice.” 

The  reasons  for  the  better  (luality  and 
greater  influence  of  the  British  editorials 
he  ascribed  to  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  two  countries  and  the  class  circu¬ 
lation  obtained  by  the  papers  across  the 
water. 

“You  have  no  such  thing  as  a  national 
newspaper,”  he  declared.  “The  reason  is 
largely  geographic ;  in  England  the  Lon¬ 
don  T ffnes  can  be  put  anywhere  in  the 
country  within  12  hours,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  known  and  respected  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  It  can  draw  on  the  in¬ 
telligentsia  for  its  circulation,  and  does 
not  have  to  depend  on  the  feeble-minded. 
There  is  a  vastly  different  scheme  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  Kingdom.” 

“There  are  five  or  six  nationally- 
known  papers  and  no  other  class  between 
these  and  the  small-town  papers.  The 
larger  papers  devote  their  editorial  page 
to  discussions  of  national  topics,  leaving 
local  matters  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  press.  In  the  states,  the  opinion  of 
a  paper  is  limited  by  the  radius  of  its 
distribution  and  its  voice  on  national 
matters  is  drowned  out  by  the  clamor 
of  local  affairs.” 

Mr.  Cadett  had  a  word  of  praise  for 
-American  journalism  as  a  whole,  temper¬ 
ing  it,  however,  with  his  observations  on 
the  less-conservative  papers.  “American 
journalism  at  its  highest  could  hardly 
be  better,”  he  said,  “ — and  at  its  worst 
it  is  unspeakable.” 

“The  quality  of  American  journalism 
is  different  from  that  of  English  in  that 
it  is  profoundly  personal,”  he  explained. 
"In  England  we  are  interested  in  the 
political  situations,  and  in  America  you 
are  interested  in  the  personalities  in¬ 
volved.” 

“Journalism  is  a  biting  thing  like  the 
stage,”  he  declared.  “Once  you  have  be¬ 
come  tainted  with  it,  you  aren’t  much 
good  for  anything  else.  The  most  fasci¬ 
nating  part  of  a  fascinating  profession 
is  that  of  a  foreign  correspondent.  It 
is  more  important  than  the  position  of 
an  ambassador,  for  he  can  present  the 
people  of  one  nation  to  his  own  country¬ 
men  in  any  light  he  wishes.” 

Mr.  Cadett  is  28  years  old,  and  is  the 
first  Junior  Fellow  visiting  the  United 
States  on  an  English-Speaking  Union 
fellowship,  which  enables  two  British 
journalists  to  spend  a  year  in  .America 
to  study  .American  life  and  the  .American 
press.  He  was  in  1924  the  Londtfn  Times 
correspondent  to  /Msace-Lorraine.  Since 
his  arrival  in  America  he  has  visited 
California  and  worked  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  newspapers  of  other  large 
cities  in  order  to  compare  news  methods 
in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country. 
He  is  now  a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Times. 

EAGLE  CLUB  ELECTS 

The  Eagle  Qub,  an  organization  of  the 
employes  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
held  its  annual  meeting  recently  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected;  Chester 
Kolan,  assistant  advertising  manager, 
president ;  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Eagle  reelected 
honorary  president;  John  Bossert,  assist¬ 
ant  cashier,  vice-president ;  Miss  Harriet 
Hoppe,  secretary;  J.  Joseph  Fcenan, 
treasurer,  and  John  J.  Farley,  sergeant 
at-arms. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  UTIGATION 

Battle  for  Control  Being  Waged  Among 
Chicago  Firm’*  Stockholders 

The  .Udrressograph  company,  which 
started  in  1896  with  $25,000  capital  and 
has  now  grown  into  a  world-wide  busi¬ 
ness  worth  nearly  $7,000,000,  with 
tihicago  offices  at  ^  West  Van  Buren 
street,  is  involved  in  a  battle  for  control 
among  its  stockholders. 

A  group  of  shareholders,  led  by  F'rank 
II.  Wood  of  Lincoln,  Xeb.,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  a  federal  judge  here  May  12  to  ask 
an  injunction  restraining  President  Henry 
C.  Hubbard,  Secretary  David  Hall,  John 
B.  Hall  and  others  from  disposing  of  a 
surplus  of  $2,500,000  said  to  be  accumu¬ 


lated,  and  also  asking  federal  supervision 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  to 
be  held  May  23. 

United  States  Senator  Deneen  repre¬ 
sented  the  defendant  officers  of  the 
Addressograph  company,  and  W'illiam  T. 
.\lden  represented  the  petitioners. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

Oxnard  Tribune  Leave*  Field  After 
Two  and  One-Half  Year*’  Publication 

The  Oxnard  (Cal.)  Tribune  after  an 
existence  of  two  and  a  half  years  an¬ 
nounced  its  suspension  in  its  May  14  issue. 
The  pjper  was  first  established  in  1925  as 
a  morning  daily  but  changed  early  in  1927 
to  an  evening  daily.  Norman  H.  Parks, 


formerly  eitor  of  the  lloltville  (.Cal.) 
Tribune,  was  publisher. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Ventura  (Cal.)  Co«»i/y  5/ar,  published  at 
Ventura,  ten  miles  distance,  to  take  over 
the  Tribune’s  subscription  list. 

The  Oxtvard  (Cal.)  Daily  Courier,  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  J.  Krouser  and  Sons  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  city  in  1897,  as  an  evening 
daily,  remains  alone  in  the  field. 

IMPROVING  PLANT 

The  Ventura  County  (Cal.)  Star  has 
lx)ught  a  20-page  Goss  straight-line  press 
with  complete  stereotyping  equipment. 
.\n  addition  to  the  Star’s  present  building 
is  being  erected  to  house  the  new  ma¬ 
chinery  which  is  expected  to  be  installed 
by  July  1. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 

A  representative  instal¬ 
lation  which  will  soon 
be  made  on  Hoe  Presses 
is  that  of  two  100-h.p., 
d-c.  equipments  on  two 
4-unit  presses  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Times. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 

as  made  by  us  will  speed 
up  production  and  reduce 
costs — a  real  saving  in 
your  Pay  Roll.  Are  you 
interested?  If  so,  consult 
your  regular  dealer  in 
printers’  supplies  or  write 
us  direct. 

Do  it  now! 

HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


FOR  SALE 

COX-O-TYPE 
WEB  PERFECTING 
FLAT  BED  PRESS 

Prints  2-4-6-8  pages  directly 
from  the  type  forms.  Prac¬ 
tically  new,  in  use  only  two 
years.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain. 
Replaced  by  Duplex  Flat  Bed 
Web  Perfecting  Press. 

DUPLEX  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 


'  BLANKETS 

of  all  kinds  for  aU  makes  of 

Rotary  Newspaper  Printing 
/  Machines 

Automatic  Efficiency  Felt 
Blankets 

Monocork  Blankets 
Oil*proof-face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbers  and 
Conveyor  Wire. 

You  can  save  waste  paper,  in¬ 
crease  production  and  obtain 
better  printing  when  your  ma¬ 
chines  are  properly  blanketed. 

We  specialize  in  the  manufacture 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  line,  includ¬ 
ing  all  widths  and  thicknesses. 

New  Englaod  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.I 

CHICAGO-NEW  YORK  -  LONDON 


The  Quickest  and  Best  Casting  Unit 


I  loe  Stereotype 
Furnace  with  Hoe 
Equipoise  Curved 
Casting  Moulds  and 
Pumps. 

If  it's  a  Hoe,  It’s  the  Best 
_ _ _ ..  ■ .  :  ■  _ 

R*  HOE  &  CO.,  INC.,  504-520  Grand  Street,  New  York  City 


7  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Pere  Marquette  Bid*. 
NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


7  Water  Street  | 
BOSTON,  MASS.  11 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


New  Equipment 

When  it  is  installed,  find  a  Buyer  for  the  old 
through  a  Classified  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
Classified  department  has  a  record  as  a  result-producer. 
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_  ADVERTISING 

General  Promotion 

if  You  Went  More  Local  AdvertUinr  put  ~ni 
to  work  for  you  selling  our  “WorthwbUe" 
Features.  Write  F.  G.  Hogan  Syndicate, 
Lemcke  Bldg.,  Indianapolia,  Ind.,  or  Kane,  Pa. 

Supplies 

Shading  Sheets  for  Art  work  and  Benday  ef¬ 
fects.  Bourg»  Senrice,  Inc.,  144  West  33iid 
St.,  New  York. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

_ Brokers 

Offering  Rocky  Mountain  Daily,  e.xclusive 
Held,  in  city  of  15,000;  proiitable,  growing  busi- 
De.'=.'i.  \ahiatiin.  incltuliiig  real  estate,  $165,000 
Owners  'o  retire.  We  reeonimend  this 

iSS,i.  ml'"'  "  '' 

Have  You  $100,000?  Arc  you  qualified  to  pub- 
^’‘elusive  morning  field  of 
ijOyOut}.  It  SO,  I  can  offer  you  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  V.  here  yuu  can  ilonble  your  money  within  * 
a  year.  .1.  B.  Shale,  Times  Bld.cr..  New  York.  ^ 

Tr..«te  Jounial,  established,  in  good  condition, 
capable  of  expansion.  Gross  about  $20  000 
Asking  price,  $17,500  cash.  Harris -Dibble  Ctx’  ' 
345  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  ’  .' 


employment 

_ Help  Wanted 

^erti^,  Aa.i.t«„t-.Must  be  qualified  copy 

^ifof7h“e‘'f*  P^°ffressive 

C'c-lisr-agT  ~.-S' 

'""''"''O' 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


evening  newspaoer  25  mn 

r'lSr- 


Situations  Wanted 


_ Newspapw  for  Sale 

For  Immediate  Sale — Daily  evening  newspaper 
Iiieliidiin:  printing  plant  and  all  properties  of 
going  concern,  published  in  Portland,  Oregon 
tor  titty  years.  Exclusive  Associated  Press’ 
representative  tor  evening  pai>er.  Resiionsible 
iiiteresteil  parties  invited  to  wire  for  particulars. 
.\niedee  -M  ymntli.  Trustee,  P.icific  Building 
iVrllaiui,  iiregon. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

Wrekly  Wanted--Will  consider  buying  con- 
'hnr"!**'  '•■■“*'"8  or  operating  on  profit 

sharing  basis.  \\  ant  held  capable  of  develop¬ 
ment.  East  ot  Mississippi.  Am  experienced  and 
capable  newspaperinait  whose  character,  and 
acconiplisliments  on  large  daily,  will  stand  closest 
investigation.  Arrangements  must  be  of  mutual 

I'JillS-  *  E-l'"or  & 

Will  Purchase  half  or  controlling  interest  in 
evening  paper  m  city  of  4O.U0O  or  ov'"  pi 

Addre'^  ra''  if  «^nted' 

fisher  in  confidence.  C-bOd.  Editor  &  Put.: 


_ _ Service 

Lnd  established,  fully  fiirnUhed 

and  equipped  oltices.  where  your  i.  tere,.^ 
quiries,  callers,  literati  re  mail 

will  be  intelfig;n.ly"an  pro^r  y’  hand?rt'"‘’Sr* 

a  nominal  annual  charge.  Address  (by  Utt^ 
nVcIe).  Ne'w'Tork  City.'  (Columbus 


suburban  iaily'.'"' Av.aUafdf^W”^n'^"V'e°J^:m 

■  .af  er  wganDatiou 

:  ?:d"-r-’:rV.!bfisbe^''‘^^  <-°">-Oence^6^3. 

Advertismg  Manager,  Solicitor -(  ompetent  de 
pendable,  aggressive  advertising  solidtor  ’with 
siicicssiul  record,  and  who  definitelv  knows  ad¬ 
vertising,  desires  position  as  -Advertising  Sfaii- 
•iger  on  daily  m  progressive  citv  of  15  OOo'  or 
nmre.  .\ccustomed  to  producing  and  enjoys 

arsobrU' position  six  yiars 
as  solicitor  on  alternoon  daily  in  citv  of  Wrvm 
Thirty-one  years  old.  married,  good  f.erso.?aiitv 
enthusiastic,  .\ddress  C-619.  Editor  &  Publisher.’ 

^vertising  Manager,  Business  ManageT^or 
■ditor,  or  any  combination  of  those  jobs;  posi- 

work  Aei  i?  M  *  experience  at  newspaper 
erences  flnW  ’'■'"'“"'an-  Best  of  ref- 

u7t  i:.  •  responsible  position 

1  *  \  rin  paper  in  growing  city  considered. 
I-  A.  Jones.  P.  O.  Box  246.  Olean,  N.  Y, 

Advertising  Manager,  8  years’  experience.  Can 
‘vrite  strong  copy.  Young,  energetic.  Moderate 
lish\7’  opportunity.  C-577f  Editor  &  Pub- 

wesTern“llf  ^Onager-Only  daily  in  “id- 

western  cit.v  has  changed  hands.  .Advertising 
nianager  who  -put  it  on  its  feet” 

graduate,  35.  family.  Experi- 
<nce  on  larger  papers.  Remarkable  re^rd 

r  former  emplm-ers 

C-608.  Editor  &-  Puhlisbter.  pmjers. 

Advertising  Manager  or  Solicitor;  seven  vears' 
experience,  thorou.glily  capable;  salarv  secondarv- 
E.irto‘r7ri.ul';Ush;;"'  P^oferred.  C-616, 


editorial 

- _ Syndicate  Features 

K  FearTf^ilb^Tt 

CIRCULATION 

_ _ Promotion 

oovera^^^e7ne«!«  ‘f*”®*'  circulation 
twenty  y^H^  that  our 

your  proof  against  evo"*-  '”*  •“*  '"‘•'“vor  is 
wire  Pacific  "P"™'"*'"*-  Write  or 

|j2E!iu25y§rOhia"^"  ®'" 

*.  Austin.  1504  Cen- 
!g»n«hip  a..h  Ortginators  of  Sales- 

^culation  Builders  'xpof'enced 

Durham.  N.  Carolina  Contest  Co.. 

da^  Cnml?  B“fW«r» — The  W.^S  Ken- 

ville,  Kem!Jcky"’'‘The'^'’-  -  Louis- 

*?ntiation  that^ia.  Ti'',,0'rtuIation-buiIding  or- 

«ve.  sueeessfJl  circulation' 

twenty  year.  '‘rtuiation  campaigns  for  nearly 

C^wutafhm  Bufldfaig  Or- 

offer**“R^,lt^'T!l  •“PPlies  to  sUrt  ' 
Co.,  C.rrc3l"I^*7^ti;.“**-  1 


-  Man^r  desires  location.  Pub- 

ill  su  c  ij  losinff  lifince,  or  carrying  less 

j  than  field  warrants  and  who  want  linaee  instead 
>  of  excuses,  will  be  interested  in  details  of  ex- 

ts  n?esent  including 

W  Wi^es*'  worker,  personally  produces  and 

tt  «7vs  woTi  results  from  solicitors.  Al- 

■  a\s  forked  on  weak  paners  a?ain«t  «tr<  nt? 
^o”lP*^tition  Can  handle  local,  classified  and 
national.  References  show  ability  to  make  good 

~  lusher  C-580.  Editor  &  Pub- 

Aiiditor  and  Office  Manager,  thoroughlv^quali- 
hcd.  Handle  collections,  purchases.  Excellent 
record.  Prefer  East  or  Middle  West.  Age  36 
,  Married.  C-609.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
t  Cartoonist  Experienced;  vigorous  technic— not 

■  tigranH’’‘’"‘^fi7^  P''n'b'ct.  Build  pres- 

^rtoonist-Reporin^Young  man,  25.  some  ex- 

weTl  *°  P.’’9''c  i*'  Can  write  as 

well  as  draw.  Knows  his  five  "W’s.”  Long 

rS  » tea..  •“  cfsi! 

^nagei^Desires  changeT" Th^fy 
to  J*T .  D  ,'*P«r>enced.  Reasonable  salary 
'rsher  f^'f'rences.  C-565.  Editor  &  Pu7 

with  good  clear  record  of  proven  ability  Refer 
ences  past  employers.  Know,  how  t^  succeSL 
fuljy  operate  department,  produce  revenue  build 
maintain  and  promote  at  low  colt.  '  Organize 

|c^ag^°i,ab7e'  imme3iatelt'^J^'?6'8.‘*Edb 

Married*  Age  20®'  Refee^'r!";*’^  Sraduate. 

to*'?*’?'’  successful  past  '■ 

soondence  treated  cU'd'eS'*C.57T“''^di??r"l  ; 

Would  like  todev*l.^Crtml^o["  I*, 

&  PuMfster"’’"’"”""  C-601.  Ed*^  i 


^y  Cosapoakig  Room  Superintendent  or  Forema- 
•^ac-  cmnt  ‘°Je{^e““"'’  '^P'rtcnced,  capable  and^" 

ler.  ability.  Arthu'r*  h*eaTn  n05°  ““<1 

r,  Portsmouth  Ohio  ’  rtreet. 

of  Editorial— Newspaperman,  14  years’  exoerie^ 

-  neu  ace  L  f  niar- 

^d.  or  wire  C-ja’o.  Edtmr\“p„ ^ 

=  ii  = 

r'’  salesma-iTtVo 

i.u„fis’he;"ttt‘  l^'cai  True  ‘  fii’hrLir 

e-  Avullable  jIito'^'t  ‘u  rde  James ‘’r‘‘’c'''‘''’''T®’ 
th  44th  .St.  hotel.  New  Vork  '  ’ 

PeFou^ces^of-yr  n';‘i:^p"aper:rut'^"pS“5iem' 

I  ggHlEHniSgt^with  C.559!  Editor 

.  always  make  satisfactory  net  for  own;r  In  v 
forin^er  situation  reduced  payroll  from  $4  nnn  ii 

»  from  IW  ^rsXtf’TP  1 

changed  paper  which  was  losing  $60  000  an’ 

a"’year*°HiJh°‘'*®d‘'  in  le^  than 

a  year.  High  grade  man,  hard  worker  able 

work'TaT/'*''®  1?^  «p«-'ence  in  new^ 
departmem,  ’  Knna, '1°"'“”*  ■‘"“wl'dge  of  all 

tet’pUTl.”,'”"”-  C.Im,  Edi! 

Mechanical  Supermtendent _ Pr^ce  p__  c'' - 

f"or'ms"’r®'''^"‘  ^a'rs’  fjp'IJien^'"  i^^'u 

^'fSS  r 

j^wspaper  Mon.  thoroughh  experienced  f- 
Iwjking  tor  a  connection  as  '  managl^  or  nnt  ! 
bsber  of  a  daily  newspaner  in  a  rdace  that  iT  m 

Editor  eV-  ’PubfisW  -srcoridary.  C-623, 

Newspaper  Man.  ,!0.  tboro7ghlv  experienced 
and  former  e.ty  editor,  wants  po-siticn  7n  xTv 
» wk  publication  wlicre  Drover  ahilifv  **% 
permanence  and  advancement;  best  r^err^icts- 

KTheV."""'  ""  ^''if -  & 


_  _  employment 

- _ Situations  Wanted 

Imi^Tlnd  eSfen-t  fr« 

IKisition  where  her  experience,  wants 

ability  to  wrhe  7ffer  o  *°-  ““d 

meiit.  Friedman  *or  advance- 

York.  \alentme  Ave..  Xe»- 


;  mechanical 

_ Equipment  for  Sale 

wiTh 

sell"  f“or'‘'?2loo'"ca°ji*"H.  bo^s.^Wm 

“p's*  SSC"  tV„V|”  “» 

E-  13th  St.,  N  Y.  c?y.*  Engraving  Co..  114 

Printers  and  Bookhindars  eouinaa.,..  ir~ 
ery,  type,  sunolics  K.iiJ*  equipment,  machin- 

terial,  seid  fS?  revi.^  “L *“*  “»■ 

Conner  Fendler  Bni^h  A  T  F  cT*^'  h’*!*' 
man  St.,  New  York  City.  **  ®**'' 

ai'iioo=“TC%”,' Alls'"-; 

I'vered  to  our  frefchf  "““f  ‘f^ 

Hegister  and  Tribund-Capital.’  Des  .Aloines,  Iowa' 

So.  PauIiSa  ^'J^go.'''lu!''* 

_ _ ^wsprint  For  Sale 

Mso  %'?r''?ons''®w‘hite‘"n  ”‘'"'®Prt"f-  wTde; 

Disposing  of  stock  becauL"7r"‘ailurl'^^''f 

r^cXSi.  S' 

lor  bargain  price.  ®  E“'-«>ns,  Pa., 


Pr^ucer— I  have  just  reduced  a  large  nrintinir 
budget  by  35  per  cent,  and  doubled  ,a7s  A 
storm  center  before  I  took  ebar^P  r„„  If  . 
ment  now  has  the  confidence  of  all  concerned 
Arv'''bistorv"^'  f">--e 

■"  as^o^a^l’io';.'^'  Prtss 

.'ssociate  editor  of  leading  magazine. 

-Now  publisher  tor  nationally  known  or- 
ganization. 

College  graduate:  know  French  ami  Ger- 
n  7  "''f-  married. 

Box  C-618.  Editor  Publisher. 

fi^l^*  R'POrt'— CoII^^r  man,  28, 
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44TXTRODUCING  YOUR  MILK- 
MAN”  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
advertisements  a  Milwaukee  milk  com¬ 
pany  inserted  in  the  city’s  newspapers. 
Each  day,  the  picture,  name  and  address 
of  a  milk  driver  and  a  few  lines  of  biog¬ 
raphy  are  included  in  a  two  column,  ten 
inch  advertisement. — Rubin  Levin,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  VVis. 

Suburban  Day  each  month  is  looked 
forward  to  by  thousands  in  and  around 
Kansas  City.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  merchants  make  spe¬ 
cial  prices  for  that  day  for  seasonable 
merchandise.  May  19  was  Suburban  Day 
this  month.  In  addition  to  regular  ad¬ 
vertising  the  Star  contributed  a  full  page, 
setting  out  the  advantages  of  Suburban 
Day  and  telling  of  some  of  the  amuse¬ 
ment  attractions  scheduled  for  the  day. — 
Ed  Meisburger. 

Get  your  local  toy  stores  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  feature  Children’s  Day. 
June  18.  Toy  trade  associations  have  set 
aside  this  day  and  are  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  toy  retailers  throughout  the 
country  who  should  strengthen  their  co¬ 
operation  of  window  display  and  greater 
floor  space  with  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. — C.  M.  L. 

As  a  puller  for  circulation  on  its  final 
edition,  an  Illinois  newspaper  carries  on 
page  one  of  its  “Home”  edition,  a  small 
box,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
“Final”  carries  the  complete  stock  mar¬ 
ket  report,  baseball  games  and  race  re¬ 
sults.  The  circulation  manager  attrib¬ 
utes  some  circulation  increase  to  this 
plan. — B.  A.  T. 

If  there  is  a  member  of  your  local 
baseball  team  who  is  especially  popular 
with  the  boys,  he  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  by  the  sporting  goods  section 
of  a  department  store.  In  its  advertising 
in  the  Kansas  City  papers  May  13,  The 
Jones  Store  company  printed  a  picture  of 
Jimmie  Zinn.  Kansas  City  pitcher,  and 
an  invitation  to  the  boys  to  come  to  the 
store  and  see  how  the  pitcher  grasped 
the  ball  to  throw  his  curves.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  that  the  “Jimmie  Zinn”  spe¬ 
cial  ball  glove  was  advertised. — Ed  Meis¬ 
burger.  , 

Forecasts  of  a  cold  summer  have  had 
a  bad  effect  on  advance  sales  of  sum¬ 
mer  clothing  and  hot  weather  articles, 
merchants  say.  Get  several  merchants  to 
take  space  on  a  page  devoted  to  hot 
weather  articles  with  an  8-column  banner 
warning  people  to  be  ready  for  the  hot 
days  that  are  coming.  Copy  might  tell 
of  the  hot  weather  of  last  year  and  give 
some  of  the  highest  temperature  readings. 
— Yandell  C.  Cline. 

The  .9t.  Louis  Times  obtained  extra 
linage  from  non-regular  advertisers  by 
running  a  page  called  “Do  You  Know 
These  Cardinals?”  In  each  ad  appear- 
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ing  on  the  page  was  a  picture  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinal  baseball 
team.  Readers  were  to  name  each 
player,  specify  the  ad  in  which  his  pic¬ 
ture  appeared  and  write  in  less  than  100 
words  their  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  St.  Louis  team  should  again  win  the 
world's  championship.  Cash  prizes  total¬ 
ing  $30  were  offered.  When  the  winner 
had  been  selected  the  page  was  run 
again,  this  time  with  each  player’s  name 
appearing  under  his  picture  and  the  win¬ 
ners'  names  appearing  in  the  center  of 
the  page. — Norman  B.  Terry. 

A  special  page  featuring  week-end 
trip  conveniences  would  be  interesting  all 
summer  long.  People  buy  play-day  ac¬ 
cessories  on  mere  suggestion. — Fremont 
Kutnewskv. 


STUDENTS  EDIT  DAILY 

Syracuse  University  Group  Put  Out 
Elmira  Star-Gazette,  May  13 

Students  from  the  department  of 
journalism  at  Syracuse  ( N.  Y.  j  Uni¬ 
versity  published  the  Elmira  Star-Gacette 
on  Friday,  May  13.  There  were  25  upper 
classmen  who  obtained  the  news,  edited 
the  copy,  wrote  the  editorials  and  head¬ 
lines  and  made  up  the  paper.  The  issue 
consisted  of  32  pages.  The  group,  com- 
ix)sed  of  15  young  men  and  10  young 
women. -were  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
John  O.  Simmons  and  Prof.  Samuel 
Cahan,  of  the  faculty. 

The  students  received  a  message  from 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Star- 
Gazette,  which  said :  "The  day  when 
everyone  thought  he  could  edit  a  news¬ 
paper  is  passed.  Today  extensive  pre¬ 
paratory  education  is  required  with  the 
result  that  the  standard  of  journalism  in¬ 
evitably  will  be  raised.” 

WILL  REVIVE  WEEKLY 

E.  W.  Thompson,  Lismore.  Minn., 
whose  Lismore  Free  Press  plant  was 
burned  out  last  fall,  is  planning  to  resume 
publication  early  in  the  summer. 


'  /C  -  /fir  ( 

Intelligencer.  The  material  is  sprightly  f 
and  concise ;  about  500  words  are  doubled 
up  under  an  art  heading  that  remains 
standing. — T.  E.  R. 

How  far  may  a  criminal  lawyer  go  to 
save  his  client?  Several  of  the  leading 
Boston  attorneys  are  of  the  opinion  tlurt 
every  ptissible  device  should  be  used  in 
defense  of  the  prisoner.  Others  because 
of  much  publicity  given  recent  long  , 
drawn  legal  battles  contend  that  the  com¬ 
munity  also  has  rights  and  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  such  expediencies.  What  do  ^ 
the  leading  barristers  in  your  community 
say  on  this  interesting  subject?  Inter¬ 
view  several  so  that  you  will  have  an 
interesting  story  with  some  taking  one 
side  and  others  the  other  side. — Cole. 

"Colorful  knees,”  is  the  boast  of 
hosiery  concerns  in  their  advertisements. 
Why  not  a  flippant  story  on  the  new 
recognition  of  beauty  in  the  knees,  by 
interviews  with  hosierv  dealers  in  vonr 
city?— K.  L. 
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\  LMOST  every  day  the  average  city 
editor  has  turned  into  him  some 
"shorts”  in  the  form  of  one  and  two- 
sentence  locals  that  have  a  certain  degree 
of  local  appeal,  but  are  not  important 
enough  to  stand  by  themselves.  Rather 
than  consign  such  chatty  commentaries  to 
oblivion,  why  not  inaugurate  a  worth¬ 
while  department  in  the  city  news  sec¬ 
tion  by  using  all  odds  and  ends  of  this 
kind,  turned  in  by  reporters  or  brought 
in  by  readers,  in  a  column  headed  “Notes 
in  the  Margin’'?  To  give  the  caption 
its  maximum  significance  and  individual¬ 
ize  the  idea,  the  column  should  prefer¬ 
able  be  placed  at  the  margin  of  the  fold 
of  an  inside  page. — Victor  N.  Vetromile. 

The  college  graduate  problem  is  in  the 
mind  of  readers  generally  at  this  time 
of  year.  When  he  receives  his  diploma 
he  wonders  what  he  is  going  to  do  and 
people  generally  wonder  what  he  is  going 
to  do.  He  would  like  to  have  advice  and 
many  persons  would  like  to  give  him  ad¬ 
vice.  A  contest  with  a  small  prize  offered 
to  the  winning  letter  on  “If  I  Had  Just 
Graduated  from  College  I’d — ”  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  most  readable  feature. — Yandell 
C.  Cline. 

It’s  not  a  bad  idea  to  follow  the  stunt 
of  a  mid-western  newspaper  which  carries 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  page 
one  every  Fourth  of  July.  It  doesn’t 
take  so  much  space  after  all. — B.  A.  T. 

Under  the  title  of  "Main  Streets  of 
Washington”  suburban  towns  are  written 
un  by  a  staff  writer  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
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IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO 
HIRE  TRAINED 
MEN 

Ambitious  young  men,  schooled 
in  every  branch  of  the  newspaper 
or  magazine  field,  may  be  secured 
to  fill  that  opening  on  your  pub¬ 
lication  by  simply  making  your 
wants  known  to  the  Personnel 
Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity. 

No  Charge  To  Employers 

Avail  yourself  of  this  free  serv¬ 
ice  to  replenish  your  staff  who¬ 
ever  the  occasion  requires.  Write 
or  wire  John  G.  Ear  hart,  836 
Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
he  will  put  you  in  touch  with  tbe 
right  man. 


